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ou Can Help 
Win the War! 


The War Industries Bureau at \Washington has 
undertaken the conservation of news-print paper for 
two reasons: To conserve the chemicals which are 
used in paper making, and secondly, to save some of 
the coal that is now being used by paper mills. It 
takes a ton of coal to produce a ton of paper, so there 
is a vital need for conservation. 

We urge you most earnestly, therefore, to place 
a standing order for this magazine with a convenient 
news dealer. We ask this because the habit of the 
American reader in buyin a ma~azine wherever he 
happens to he makes it necessary for dealers generally 
to carry large stocks. If you purchase a magazine 
from John Doe this month and from Richard Roe next 
month, both John and Dick consider you a rezular cus- 


tomer and bkoth will order a copy to supply YOU. 


Of course you buy only ONI:. The result is that one 


of these copies 1s wasted. This waste grows in pro 
portion to the number of dealers you have been in 
the habit of patronizing sporadically. 

Therefore, won’t you please deal with a single 
news dealer regularly and help save paper, coal, and, 
incidentally, to win the war?) Thank you. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION. 
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* Every home can have 


the worlds best music 
~on the Victrola 


It is easy for you to enjoy at will the greatest musi- 
cal art of all the world—if you have the instrument 
which brings the magnificent interpretations of the 
greatest artists into your home, 

The Victrola enjoys that privilege—a distinc- 
tion accorded it by the most famous artists in 
the world of music. They appreciate that 
the Victrola reproduces their art with a 
fidelity that parallels their actual perform- 
ances on the opera and concert stage. 

Only the Victrola satisfies their high 
artistic demands. That is why they make 
Victrola Records exclusively. 
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ecords are invalu 
able to vocal students— 
ask to hear them, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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OWN at Washington stands the Nation’s 
is a monument to an idea: “The people 
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capitol. It is more than a pile of stone, 
are the Government.” Under no other if 


is there so great an opportunity to work out individual prosperity and individual happing 


Back of the American idea suddenly has arisen 
the black menace of the opposing Prussian idea. 
Under it the people are not the Government. Un- 
der it the people live and prosper, or sacrifice and 

y the grace of “Me und Gott.” 

tarism is the mailed fist which supports the 
divine-right Government. It is typified in Hin- 
denburg. 

What a contrast is offered Ba Hindenburg’ ’s 
ail vilitarism by Perst s i 
military is the | one l 
militarism is t t 

Our boys 
in military form of Y 
When Pers! g speaks of tl t 
Wilson, he says, “Sir, our armies.” The German 
soldiers are the servants of militaris m. Of them 
Hindenburg says to the Kaiser, “Majesty, your 
armies. 

The billions of dollars we are gathering here 
at home for military purposes have no taint of 
militarism on a single coin. 


Pre 


Germany began her war with no plans fore 
rate taxation of her people; the Junkers ¢ 

pected to saddle the cost of the war upon quid 
conquered nations. Not so does a free pe 
make war! From the start we have gone do 
into our own pockets for every cent we expend; 
have never thought of taking; we have thoy 
only of spending our blood and our treasure 
protect our ideal of free national life. 

The menace of Hindenburg makes no Ameri 
tremble, it makes us grit our teeth and ei 
fight or What the Government (w 

le) wants to borrow, we, the people, 
iduals will lend. 

[he menace of Hindenburg shall cease to a 
in the world even as a shadow; and we shall 
turn to our indivi dual pursuits ‘a the prot 
tion of our national ideal successfully defends 
and, please God, other nations, as the result 
this struggle, shall join us and our already f 
Allies in the enjoyment of our blood-bought 
blood-held freedom. 
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You, too, are Called to the Colos 


The Government calls upon you to prepare for War Service, offers 
the opportunity to fight for liberty and freedom side by side with the m 
of the nation. 

The Service to which you are summoned is not easy in any way— 
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Saving Régine 


By Charles Saxby 


Author of “The Temple Girl,”’ “Mademoiselle Rahab,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


ITH Ted Callard life was 
W largely a matter of impulses. 
Being twenty-four years of 

age, with an ancestry as much Irish as 
American, and blessed with an appear- 
ance and manner that were as good as 


“ready cash to him, he usually found but 
§ little difficulty in putting those impulses 


S into action. When difficulties arose, he 
generally did so anyway. 

They had sometimes landed him in 
strange vicissitudes, those impulses of 
his, but they were so often successful 
that he had come to have faith in them. 
Even so, could he have foreseen what 
this latest, most irrational flight would 
Pend in, he might well have hesitated 

It was it Lam lo that it began, that 
tiny town on the shore 
» lake which, to the traveler on foot down 
the Val with the sud 
denness of a moving-picture transfor- 
mation. One moment all rocks and 
pines, gray snow water and the untidy 
» Ssternness of the lower Alps; then a turn 
in the road, and all at once—Italy. 

A blue lake glimpsed through vines; 
climbing fields of maize; dark spires of 
cypress amidst the shiny stiffness of 
laurels; a closely packed town domi- 


fF ] liar 
of the hidden 


Savoia, comes 


SS? 
Go 


nated by a single campanile, its houses, 
the color of warm flesh, rising straight 
from the water like balconied cliffs with 
strata of green shutters; a sober riot of 
color, a subdued clamor of voices that 
seem always half singing—to that Cal- 
lard came, after a glorious four weeks 
of swinging south and east from Paris 
across the fields of France, outspread 
in that marvelous bloom of ripeness 
which was upon them in the year pre- 
ceding the war; an almost dangerous 
perfection, it now seems, as that of a 
ripeness which invites the reaper. 
Easing the knapsack from his shoul- 
ders, Callard stopped and gazed, a fig- 
ure Of unconscious worn 
flannels, treasured 
\ deep breath of satisfac- 
had never 
quite believed it until now, only hoped; 
but here it was, and it was real. It was 
Italy, the land of the elder gods, with 
her olives and her vines, the gushing 
fecundity of her inexhaustible soil, 
spread out under skies that seem always 
a little closer to earth there than any- 
where else. 


grace in his 


topped by a 


tion rose uf him He 


There was a hint of regret in Cal- 
lard’s sigh, for he knew that this was 
the end of his foot-loose holiday. <A 
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few days, at most, in this sun-warmed 
land, and then, if he wanted the least 
chance of a picture in even the most 
minor of next year’s exhibitions, he 
must return to Paris and work 

He could come again, of course, but 
as he leaned on the sunny wall, with his 
first green lizard basking on its top, he 
knew that no “again” could ever be 
quite the same. For one thing, he him- 
self would be different, and he knew 
that what he really wanted was all that 
lay before him, and that he wanted it 
just as he was—Ted Callard, twenty- 
four, nobody in particular as yet, care- 
free, almost cash free, but with body 


. . - e . 
and senses glowing in that fire of youth 


which holds the secret of being 
charmed with all that life has to give, 
bitter. 


impulse as yet, 


whether sweet or 

That was not an 
merely a desire, and his mind was set 
for the straight path. That\extra year 
in Paris had been too hardly come by to 
be lightly thrown away. <A few days 
only—then the north-bound train. 

Shouldering his knapsack, he went 
on down, whistling his way through the 
golden haze of the afternoon. The 
night had fallen when, bathed and 
dined, he sallied out to sample Camal- 
do’s_ diversions. They were_ easily 
found—a little square opening on to the 
lake, tall houses about it, a church across 
the way, and before it, in quaint con 
trast, the gaudy canvas front of a trav 
| 


eling thea er, lit by the flare of kerosene 


' 
4 
torches 


e had 


not yet begun. 
the entrance sat the 


The performar 
On a platform by 
company, pounding out music, mainly 
of percussion, while a man, clad in a 
grotesque costume of vivid, fluttering 
rags, banged on a drum and harangued 
the crowd of languid townspeople. 
“An hour of enchantment!” His 
voice rose above the music, punctuated 
by thumps on the drum. “A pzan of 
soldi! The 


half a lire, and 


Parnassus—all for a few 


best seats but who are 


you, O Camaldolesi, that you 
not have the very best?” a 

The drum banged again; then hig: 
voice boomed out, dominating the 
square with an extraordinary gamut of 
tones: 

“Walk up—walk up! The perform 
ance to-night is the famous ‘Soul of 
Columbine’ of the immortal Goldonj— 
and to-morrow we leave you, going 
straight to La Scala. My heart bleeds 
for you that you should miss this 
chance. See it—see it! See the fase 
nating ’Gina Antonelli, the daintiest 
Columbine alive! And I—eccomi—i 
gran’ Amato! I who have enchanted 
Rome and Naples! All should see it— 
husbands. It will teach them 
too much. Ah, there is a signore who 
would learn! Walk in. No wife should 
permit her husband to see it unless she 
is truly Ah—see! Walk i, 
signora, with your good man. There 
goes a pearl of virtue who has nothing 
to fear. Every maid should see it, that 
she may learn of men. If there bea 
sposo promesso here who has anything 
to conceal from his affianced bride— 
Brave boy, walk in! No fear of de 
such beauty clings to 


except 


ception while 
your arm!” 
Callard listened, amused at the man’s 
adroit patter, faintly contemptuous of 
the ragged little outfit, with its flap- 
ping and figures. 
Such queer lives people spin for thenr 


bedizened 


canvas 


tle thrill as he real 
1 survival 


look ng al 


a strolling company ot 


ized that 
from the past— 
mountebanks, still keeping alive, m 
these out-of-the-way parts, that ag¢ 
old tradition of the puppet figures of 
Columbine and Harlequin, Pantaleone 
and Scaramouche. 

He knew the significance of the char 
acters lined up on that platform, in cof 
so strangely unchanged through 
’ gauzy 


tumes 
-Columbine, in 
the world in its faseima- 


the centuries 


skirts 


type of 
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“tions; Harlequin, gay and gallant, al- 
ways the rescuer; Brighella and Brig- 
hello, stupid humanity; Pantaleone, the 
tragi-comedy of age. And that fellow 
—“il gran’ Amato,” as he called him- 
seif—must be the Saramouche, that 
strange figure, half clownish, half sinis- 
ter, that unscheduled element of grimly 
humorous chance which lurks always 
in human affairs, never to be reckoned 
upon. 

With the trained eye of the artist, 
Callard swept the picture, forcing its 
yalues, heightening its contrasts. The 
church background, its 
tower reaching austerely toward the 
night sky, sternly aloof from the pre- 
tense of gayety at its foot. A pointing 
finger to eternity, it seemed, and the 
puppet play below as a scream of 
human pain masked by a painted grin. 

In sheer impulse, Callard walked 
into the tent, paying his way to a 
woman who sat at the ticket booth, a 
hard-faced creature who tried to short- 
change him and then fawned he 
thrust the money back with a contemp- 
tuous “Keep it.” He caught the glint of 
her eyes as her fingers closed over the 
coins. They were so white and expres- 
sionless that they might almost have 
been covered with a film of cataract— 
but she-could see the money quickly 


served as a 


as 


ie performance proved a dreary af- 
fair. According to the actors, the “ 
of Columl ; 
which they dra 
the 
niound ¢ 
wondered at 
Then he 


one 


he drum was 
Callard 
uch a place. 
noted the humped shoulders, the face 
oddly twisted to a mask of comedy 


The man with 
bright spot, an 
his being in 


cast in unchanging flesh. Even when 
most vulgar, the fellow was amusing. 
Then, in a quirk of that twisted face, 
he caught a vague of a 
thwarted art, of a great capacity for 
making people w eep, housed in a body 
that could only make them laugh—that 


glimpse 
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must make them laugh, and wit! it, to 
avoid the pain of their laughing at it. 

There was a rat-faced Harlequin, 
with rubber legs. The women were 
mere rags of femininity until the Col- 
umbine appeared, gliding airily in on 
the tips of her toes—a slender little 
thing, oddly virginal against that back- 
ground of tawdry buffoonery, amongst 
which she seemed to move without 
comprehending it. 

She was disappointing at first, with 
her quaint, elfish little face, mostly eyes 
and a scarlet slash of mouth, set in a 
frame of blue-black hair. But as Cal- 
lard gazed, there stole on him a sense 
of charm, so subtle that one hardly 
noticed it until all at once it was there, 
much as one might discover a puff of 
thistledown upon one’s hand. Here 
was a tiny art. She made him think of 
a firefly struggling against the glare of 
those lamps; but if one could put her 
in her proper setting—something misty 
and dim, like a night of moon and 
vapor 

The rubber-legged Harlequin was 
dancing, with much thumping agility. 
Callard himself could do all that the 
fellow was doing; he had done it the 
previous winter, and much better, at an 
art-club pageant. He closed his eyes, 
summoning again the vision of that 
Columbine as she ought to be, painting 
behind her her proper background, until 
a splintering crash of wood made him 
look again. 

The curtain wabbling rapidly 
down, but before it fell, Callard saw a 
splintered board and the prone figure 
of the Harlequin, on his sweat-streaked 
face a look of enormous astonishment, 

The scanty audience sat in silence, 
gripped with a sense of unease that 
made all the vulgarity of the place stand 
out in increased force. From behind 
the curtain came the sound of voices, 
with a different ring from the artificial 
tones of the performance; then a man’s 
choking squeal of pain. The barren 


Was 
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realities of life were peering out 
through the painted trappings, and Cal- 
lard, disgusted at the sudden ugliness 
of it, rose and sought the nearest exit. 

That canvas flap was like the door to 
another world. Outside was the purple 
peace of the night, a wandering fra- 
grance of jasmine, the soaring shape of 
the bell tower overhead. 

From within the tent came a rapid 
crescendo of ejaculations, but through 
it, and nearer at hand, he caught the 
sound of a woman crying. He sought 
its source, glancing along the wall of 
the tent that, with a true Italian lack 
of any sense of the incongruous, was 
backed right up against the church 
steps. 

Then he saw her. 
bine of the play, still in her stage cos- 
tume, crumpled up on the broad flags 
of the steps. Callard approached and 
spoke. 

“Signorina,” he began, in halting Ital- 
ian, “can I help you?” 

She looked up, her eyes large with 
surprise in her tear-stained and pow- 
der-dabbled face, speaking in the liquid 


It was the Colum- 


French of the south: 

“But no. There is no help, though 
I thank monsieur.” 

“Mademoiselle is 
claimed. 

“But why not, monsieur?” 


French?” he 


“The name by which she 


nounced— 
og @ 

for thi 

my own province 

Antoine.” 
“You are in trouble, mademoiselle ?” 
“Not I, no. It is for poor Zucca that 

I cry.” 

“The Harlequin?’ 
“Who monsieur ? 
broke as he and 

hurt.” 
“He is your husband, perhay 
lard suggested. 
“T have no hu 


The board 


now he is 


else, 
danced, 


sbar d, monsie ir 


father, nor brother, nor any one ata 
I am just ’Gina—c’est tout.” 

A figure of odd pathos she made, 
with her fluffy skirts and slim pink leggy 
With a persistence he could hardly em 
plain, Callard went on: 

“Perhaps mademoiselle 
Zucca, then?” 

“Love him—ah, no! When we dance 
together, he pinches me because IJ will 
never, never kiss him. He has made 
me cry, often, right upon the stage, and 
I have to pretend it is all in the play. 
But now he is suffering—— Marie 
Mére—hear that!” She shivered as 
there came another how] from within 
the tent. “I cannot help crying when] 
see any one in pain, monsieur,” ~ 

She cried again, her bare shoulders, 
thinly exquisite, shaking with the trom 
ble of her breath. Callard watched her, 
feeling once more that thistledows 
charm. Crumpled there on the steps of 
the austere church, she reminded him 
of a butterfly he had once seen, aftera 
thunderstorm, clinging with draggled 
wings to the breast of a wayside cruc- 
fix. It had made him wonder whence 
such fragile creatures drew the courage 
to adventure a world of storms. 

“Just ’Gina,” weeping in sympathy 
for a ratty little brute who pinched her 
in revenge for the she denied 
The title of the evening’s play 
i he felt 
brain, like a 

‘The Soul 


loves this 


kisses 
him 


mind, and 


an idea if 

picture—the courage 

of a bu 
time to hatch. 

They were carrying the Harlequim 
out now, prostrate on a_ piece o 
scenery, abject with self-pity. After 
him came the grotesque star and matr 


tterfly soul. He must give it 


ager, his twisted face all protest. With 


him, and wrangling furiously, were the 
man whost 
authoritative air pm 


As in a duet, 


white-eyed woman and a 


black bag and 
claimed him the doctor. 
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Mhis voice matched the mounting vehe- 
mence of the woman’s, their hands the 
accompaniment. 

“But I tell you yes—yes—yes!’ 
the doctor. 

“But Mother of God, it cannot be!” 
boomed the great Amato. 

“But it is!” the doctor shouted. “Do 
you think that I say it for my own 
pleasure ? Do you imagine that I want 
itso? Is it to please myself that I say 
he must be sent to the hospital for six 
weeks, to be fed and nursed at the town 


’ cried 


expense ?” 

“But he cannot go to the hospital. 
We need him in the performance,” de- 
dared the white-eyed woman, her face 
hard and blank as a liméstone cliff. 

“But it is a compound fracture, and 
it will be months before he puts his foot 
to the ground, even if he ever dances 
again.” 

“Months !” 

Each echoed the word; then silence, 
adespair so dramatically complete that 
not even the fall of the tower behind 
them could have increased it. At last 
Amato spoke, in the tremolo tones of an 
organ : 

“Then we are ruined!” 

“You must get some one else,” said 
the woman practically. 

“Is this Florence, or Milan?’ Amato 
demanded. “Do actors and acrobats 
grow like chestnuts on the hills? And 
where could we find like 
Zucca? ~=Such youth—such 


another 
agility 
such talent . 

“Only yesterday you were going to 
discharge him,” snapped the woman. 

“That was for his good. Youth must 
be disciplined,” Amato responded, 
stretching out yearning hands after the 
cortege of the broken Harlequin. “I 
would have made him great. I loved 
hmasason. |] 

“You kept him because you could get 
no one else so cheap.” 

With a sweeping gesture, Amato 
turned upon the woman, in full voice. 
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“Silence! I—il gran’ Amato—say 
that he was immeasurable. Otherwise 
he would not have been of my company. 
And now we must travel quickly to 
make the festas in the hill villages—and 
where shall we find another Harle- 
quin?” 

It was then that, to Callard, came the 
full sweep of impulse, like a mental 
snowball gathering weight and momen- 
tum until it swept him off his feet. This 
scene of irresponsible, unrestrained 
emotions under the night sky was but 
the final push that sent him over the 
brink. To him it was Italy, and they 
matched it so, these people who seemed 
to know no middle course of reason, 
but dwelt perpetually on heights or in 
depths. 

Rapidly he pictured it~just a few 
weeks of a gay vagabondage amongst 
these olive-clad slopes. For the instant, 
in their vehemence, their gaudiness, 
these people seemed the embodiment of 
all that for which youth ever cries out. 
They were romance itself. And the 
Columbine—“just ’Gina”—in that un- 
conscious admission of hers, he sensed 
all the poignance of poor Mimi’s intro- 
duction of herself. It appealed to him 
with the gayly wistful sweetness of 
Puccini’s strains. Sheer impulse, he 
knew, but at Amato’s heaven-searching 
cry for a Harlequin, Callard stepped 
forward. 

“Here 


said 


is one—if you want him,” he 


CHAPTER II. 
There are two ways to reach Sestri 
Ligure, whose white houses perch like 
a flock of gulls amongst the gray spray 
of the olives above Rapallo. At the 
Grand Hotel di Tutti Nazione, the 
standing of a visitor is apt to be judged 
by the route over which he arrives, 
The young man who sat on its ter- 
race, some three weeks after Callard’s 
boyish leap in the dark, had arrived by 
termed the front door, 


what may be 
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driving up from Rapallo with a proper 
array of masculine baggage. A man of 
under thirty, smoothly supple, molded 
with that neat finish which seems pe- 
culiar to the Latin races, he lounged 
in the sun, frowning slightly as he 
glanced from the pages of a letter to 
his surroundings. 

The best thing about the Grand Hotel 
of All Nations is its name. Having 
flung that to the winds, it settles frankly 
back into a third-rate village inn, much 
as a woman who, exhausted by putting 
on a necklace, decides to remain in a 
wrapper. But below it is the silver 
flash of the Mediterranean, the circling 
sweep of the Riviera di Levante—per- 
haps even more beautiful, because less 
sophisticated, than the more famous 
coast to the west of Genoa—the green 
headland of Portofina, the endless line 
of white villas along the shore, fading 
away, in the blue welter of the after- 
noon, to the lower lands round Spezzia. 
A paradise of artists is Sestri, but there 
are temperaments to which paradise 
would be a trifle boring. That human- 
ity loves trouble is proven by the dili- 
gence with which they hunt it, though 
Cosmo Gialtrezze would have been 
angered had such a thing been sug- 
gested to him. 

Was it his fault, he would ask, with 
a sort of electric vehemence, that the 
Gialtrezzi, once powerful in the old 
Florentine republic, should have fallen 
Was it really 
loaded with debt, 


dis- 


on misfortunate days? 


his fault that he was 


posted at the club, and cordially 
liked by half the husbands in Florence? 
He asked so little of life; his tastes 
were simple—a little money, plenty of 


sunshine in which to curl his lithe 
length like a cat on a warm wall, and 
some love. The second, by the grace 
of God, was plentiful in Italy; lacking 
the first, one had to do the best one 
could without it; as for the last, well, 
what would you? One must take what 
one finds. 


He looked down at himself in aq” 
open, entirely unconceited admiration— 
hands smooth as ivory, feet that, even 
in their shoes, were models for a sculp- 
tor, and a body between to match. He 
had so much to give the world in return 
for what he took—youth, health, charm, 
and a tremendous capacity for affection, 
He knitted his forehead in bewilder- 
ment at what more it could be that peo- 
ple wanted of him, why they should be 
always beseeching, prodding him to “do 
something.” 

That was the burden of the letter on 
the table before him, a missive of mul- 
tiple creamy sheets covered with a 
dashing flow of writing—a woman’s 
hand, emotional in its headlong march 
across the page, betraying a certain ar- 
rogance in the thick down strokes, but 
with a controlled shrewdness in the 
level lines and the firm signature, “Fan- 
nella Guasti.” 

Cosmo’s nostrils curved slightly as he 
repeated it. Guasti—the name almost 
left a taste in one’s mouth,.a taste of 
cheese and olive oil and all those other 
things by which old Federigo Guasti 
had amassed the fortune he had so con- 
siderately left his young widow. Of 
course Donna Fanna had gone far since 
those days, as far as she could hope to 
go with such a name. If it were only 
Gialtrezze instead, there were few lim- 
its she might not reach, and she knew 
that. And yet—— He picked up the 
letter again, shuffling the in a 
moody wonder at the phrases that met 


sheets 


his ¢ ye. 

“Spezzia is gay, comme toujours.” 

Fanna Guasti loved French interpo- 
lations. 

“The naval officers are charming, also 
charmingly impertinent and—how shall 
I say it?—the least bit insistent, hein?” 

Cosmo smiled at that. Even the clev- 
erest women were apt to be so trans 
parent in their attempted pin pricks. 

“The distractions of Sestri_ will 
hardly interfere with your work, and 
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remember, the villa at Levante is yours 
whenever you choose to occupy it. I 
showed the sketches you sent me to 
dear old Ronconi, and he was most 
enthusiastic, my friend, saying that you 
could go far if you will but work seri- 
ously.” 

The letter dropped from Cosmo’s fin- 
gers in the involition of a withdrawn 
interest. To paint was well enough, 
dashing off things full of facile charm 
and bad drawing. So Ronconi said he 
could go far, and Ronconi knew. But 
why all this struggle for “greatness” at 
all? He knew so many of these great 
people—Florence was full of them— 
and he could not see that they were any 
of them getting more from life than 
he was. And sooner or later they all 
died, just the same as any one else. 

With a shrug, he tilted it all from 
his mind, relaxing luxuriously in the 
still blaze of the sun until aroused by 
a commotion before the inn, 

A company of strolling players. He 
had seen them pass an hour before, 
coming in at Sestri’s back door, the 
road that led from the hill villages be- 
yond the mountain—three carts, with 
gayly striped on 
painted the modest announcement of “il 
gran’ Amato,” heralded by the thump 
of a drum and a burst of thin music. 

Now they came in a sort of flying- 
wedge formation, assaulting the portals 
he Tutti Nazione, headed by Amato 

; 


zi, al 


hoods which was 


ott 


k cloak flapping about 


tic . . ‘ | | 
tic mystery; a s¢ lOoOoK 


’ rry 
x lot ith their untidy bundles, the 
women in faded skirts and waists, the 
flashy suits of the men fast approach- 
ing the rag bag. In the doorway, the 
landlady, a mountainous woman with 
the face of a Roman senator, awaited 
them in grim calm, as Amato, with a 
sweeping flourish, proffered his request 
for rooms, 

Then, all at once, the storm broke, 
with a note from the landlady like the 
screech of a horse. The Tutti Nazione, 


Regine 


she would have them know, was not for 
such as they. Its guests were of a dif- 
ferent order—artists, travelers, Inglesi, 
and milordi. But as for actors—and 
more especially actresses—the woman 
spared no bones in her excessive can- 
dor. In return rose Amato’s voice, be- 
wildered, hurt, appalled, and at last 
indignant, a steady stream of sound in 
increasing volume that bore the woman 
down as, with flapping cloak and wav- 
ing arms, he adroitly backed her away 
from her defensive position until at last, 
with a yelp of triumph, the whole com- 
pany darted past her through the door, 
upsetting a futile waiter who 
tried to bar the way with a bleating 
“Scusi—no—no—scusi, signori!” 

Callard had hung back from the fray. 
Still under the spell of this sun- 
splashed bohemianism, he always rev- 
eled in the subtleties and violences with 
which Amato, skilled campaigner that 
he was, never failed to engineer his 
company into kind of shelter 
without the preliminary payment of 
even a single soldo. From the shadow 
of the olives, he watched it, all so satis- 
fyingly of Italy as to be almost Ital- 
ianate. The color and warmth, the ve- 
hemence of the gestures, the play of the 
voices, rising almost to song in their 
climaxes, brought flashing suggestions 
to his mind. 

He saw Rome of the pontiffs, marvel- 

s in its topaz squalor and tarnished 


1 
rilding 


Swiss 


some 


Renaissance, 
sublime austerity of its art; 
grim bath of blood that was Milan 
under the dukes; the squabbling, maca- 
bresque Piazzetta of Venice, all painted 
passion and unbridled barter. It had 
taken all those, and more besides, to 
produce the capability for just that 
scene before him. 

It was ’Gina Antonelli who ap- 
proached him—Régine, as he always 
called her, in the French that was their 
habitual medium. _ Of all the women of 
the company, she alone preserved her 


Florence of the 
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stage daintiness amidst the dust of 
travel. Pale, ivory-skinned, dark-eyed, 
that moonbeam charm which had first 
attracted him persisted in spyfte of her 
gown of cheap cotton, the faded scarlet 
shawl draped about her head and shoul- 
ders. With a laugh, she plucked at his 
sleeve. 

“Come quick, Monsieur Tade. We 
must get rooms before they can lock 
the doors. ; 
let us stay, because they know it would 
take too much fuss to put us out again.” 

“You go. I always get a room, you 
know,” Callard smiled. 

“Ah, you—yes,” she answered, look- 
ing up at him. “They never dream that 
you are with us. You look so different. 
I sometimes wonder why you come 
with us at all.” 

“Perhaps it’s because I like it—for a 
time. But you, Régine, do you never 
tire of it?” 

“Perhaps—sometimes.” And she 
shrugged. “But then one must live 
somehow—no? And then IJ have never 
known anything else except the little 
flower farm at where I lived 
until Amato came and took me away, 
four years ago. That was hard work, 
yes—up before day in the winter, pick- 
ing the violets in the dawn with fingers 
so cold! It makes me shiver now to 
think of it. Then down into the town 
to stand in the streets all day selling 
them. This is not so bad, after all. 


Once we are in, they always 


Grasse 


again. a 

glorious adventure, | 
marveled once more at the strange 
weavings of the tapestries of people’s 
lives. In the greenish shade of the 
olives, her skin was of a pearly pallor, 


always? He 


ut for 


her eyes meeting his with the same 
incomprehension with which she danced 
through her parts in the 
ingly so unaware of their real meaning. 


play Ss, seeni- 


He could never be quite sure whether 
it was that she really did not understand 


. 


or only that she was too well accus- 
tomed to ‘t all. Gingerly he felt for the 
hard spots in her mind, which he feared 
to discover. 

“Of what do you think, Régine?” he 
asked. 

“[—think? Why—of 
think. Why should I?” 

“But one must think of something.” 

“Must But yes, of course I 
think. Of sunshine, when it is not shin- 
ing, and of nice dresses and lovely 
things to eat, and of what it must be 
like to be an eccellenza and live in one 
of those beautiful houses at Nice or 
Monte Carlo.” 

“Do you never think of love?” he 


nothing I 


one? 


suggested. 

She smiled mechanically, rising on 
her toes, sketching a few steps, gestur- 
ing with the hands so trained to panto- 
mime. 

“That sounds like the play,” she an- 
swered. “So see—I act. But how can 
I think of what I have never yet known, 
Monsieur Tade?” 

It was always that way, Callard had 
found. One could go just so far with 
her, and then the stop was as complete 
as if there were nothing beyond. She 
made him think of one walking in her 
sleep, her eyes misty with dreams, un- 
aware of possible pitfalls. Her airy 
pose reminded him of the picture, born 
of that flash in the back of his brain 
on that evening at Camaldo. 

“You will pose for me again to-mor- 
“Ah, but yes. 1 

“Go and get your room, before they 
lock the doors on you,” he said gently. 

He watched her as she ran to the inn, 
humming the refrain of an English 
he had taught her. It rang 
quaintly out in her clipped pronuncia- 
tion: 


rov 


—99 


song 


“He was a prince with golden hair, 
Ina palace beside the sea 
a poor mermaiden, 
d how should he think of me?” 
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A strange life for a girl, to be so 
glad of a shelter afforded merely be- 
cause of the trouble it would be to put 
her out of it! 

His own room could wait; as she had 
said, he never had trouble about that. 
Approaching the tables on the terrace, 
he laid down his knapsack and sketch- 
ing kit. Tanned and leaned by the long 
tramps after the carts which were their 
only means of transportation, he looked 
more than ever the wandering art stu- 
dent on a foot-free quest of the pic- 
turesque, and at sight of the strapped 
canvases, Cosmo Gialtrezze spoke from 
the bench on which he was stretched: 

“T have the pleasure of addressing 
an Englishman ?” 

“An American,” Callard responded, 
delighted at the sound of something re- 
sembling his own tongue. 

“And a fellow painter, perhaps?’ 

“Only a student as yet, of the Atélier 
Décaze—until the master kicks me out,” 
Callard laughed. Then, with a bur- 
lesque of Amato’s grandiloquent flour- 
ish, he added, “‘But at present the only 
and incomparable Harlequin of the 
Compania il Gran’ Amato.” 

Cosmo’s eyes, half closed in languor, 
opened to a stare. The lazy good na- 
ture of his atmosphere cooled in sur- 


, 


prise. 
“VYou—with that lot?” 
“They when one knows 
them,” llare 


1 


aren’t so bad, 
1 defended. 


allard returned 


He looked around 

the sky, of a midsummer whiteness 
seen Only in the South, at the blue line 
of the Mediterranean between the olive 
trees, trying to find words for what he 
meant. ‘““Iéxcept that, somehow, they 
seem to express it all. Oh, I’m not de- 
ceived as to them, I assure you. But 
They ex 
—Harle 


7 . 
they mean something to me. 
plain it all in 
quin and 
Scaram¢ 


some queer Way 


Columbine, Pantaloon and 


he, pagans in paint and pow- 


der, the eternal comedy of life tricked 
out in spangles and offered in the marts 
of flesh for whosoever will buy and 
read. I can hardly express it,” he cried, 
warming to his theme. “But somehow 
they are, to me, the very essence of this 
wonderful land of yours—Italy, that 
exquisite courtesan of nations, de- 
bauched by emotionalism and _ re- 
claimed by romance.” 

Cosmo smiled again, disguising a 
yawn. Another of these romance-mad 
foreigners! One saw droves of them 
in Florence, wandering through her 
streets as in a trance, determined to see 
only their own ideas of her. To him 
Callard’s position with that company 
was as grotesqué as his own would have 
seemed to Callard, had Cosmo gone to 
the United States and joined a wild- 
West show to taste the real flavor of 
America. 

Cosmo’s Italy was a vastly different 
affair of bills, clubs, bitter politics, and 
a complex social ‘life. Just to keep 
one’s friends sorted out -as to their po- 
litical affiliations was enough to turn 
one’s hair gray—which was Quirinalist, 
which and which of the 
party of the Vatican. 

And yet, to Callard, the other, loung- 
ing there in the sun, seemed the very 
incarnation of those ideas he had just 
tried to express. With the artist’s eye, 
he looked at the outstretched body, the 
face, the slight lift at 


Sonninist, 


modeling of the 
corners of the eyebrows. 
liked to trip the fel- 


about him, 


the outward 
He would 


low, twine some vine leaves 


hav e 


and paint him, against a background 
of rocks and tumbling waters, as some 
half-mythical, not quite human crea- 
ture, entirely untroubled by any knowl- 
edge of any ethics whatsoever. 

“So you are the Harlequin,’ Cosmo 
repeated. “But that amuses me! And 
that was probably the Columbine to 
whom you were talking yonder. Come 
now, is your interest in these people 


really—pure philosophy ?” 
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“Some of it is professional,” Callard 
admitted. “I’m on the trail of a pic- 
ture.” 

“Inspired, of course, by Décaze?” 

“Inspired by what I see. It’s a genre 
subject, with a meaning.” 

“That is understood, since you are an 
American,” smiled Cosmo. ‘Are you 
sure that it hasn’t also a moral?” 

The quick intimacy of a common art 
was upon them, and Callard felt him- 
self warming to the other’s humor- 
ous understanding. 

“Why not?” he asked 
“Surely the purpose of art—— 

Cosmo involuntarily made the sign of 
the cross. 

“The purpose of art—saints defend 
me! You strange Americans, with your 
perpetual purposes! I almost suspect 
your picture of a title.” 

“Tt has,” Callard admitted cheerfully. 
“T call it ‘The Soul of Columbine.’’ 

“That might be popular, in your own 
country. And the model?” 

With a burst of song, the shutter of 
a window on the second floor was 
thrown open, revealing Régine. From 
the recesses of the house below came 
the voices of Amato, the white-eyed 
woman—whom Callard now knew as 
Amato’s wife—and the landlady, con- 
tinuing their quarrel, but Régine 
seemed unconscious of it ali, sparkling 
in triumph from the her 
refuge. With a wave of her hand to 
Callard, she sang a stave of 

} 


he had taught her: 


hardily. 


window of 
song 


“For I could not help but love him, 
Till my love grew pain to mi 
And to-morrow he weds the princess, 
In his palace beside the sea.”’ 

Faint and sweet it came as the song 
of a skylark soared to unseen heights, 
a thread of a voice, a tiny art, elusive 
as a ray of gliding starlight, and as im- 
possible for practical use. Silently 
Cosmo gazed. As Régine disappeared 
with a last vocal flight, he turned to 
Callard. 


“You stay here long?” he demanded, 

“Only to-night. To-morrow we go 
to another Sestri, I believe.” 

“Sestri Levante. It’s a fishing vil- 
lage on the coast.” 

“There is to be a festa there, I’m 
told.” 

“Yes; the festa of the Madonna degli 
Pescatori. They come from all around 
for that. That is fortunate for me. I 
shall have the opportunity of seeing 
you there, perhaps, for I, too, am going 
to Sestri Levante to-morrow.” 

After Callard had gone, Cosmo re- 
lapsed again upon the bench, staring 
up at the window from which Régine 
had laughed and sung. 

In the freshening breeze, the leaves of 
the letter fluttered from the table to the 
ground, but he did not stir to pick them 
up. He knew the promise that lay be- 
hind those lines of dashing writing, and 
he was not deceived as to the hinted 
conditions on which that promise would 
be fulfilled—to do something, to make 
a name for himself. For all her newly 
acquired great-ladyhood, Fanna Guasti 
still retained the bargaining instincts of 
a business man’s widow. She would 
pay well for what she wanted, but she 
must first be sure that the goods were 
up to standard. 

Well, he could do it if he chose. Per- 


in the mood 


haps he would, some day when he was 
forit. But for the present, 


the un wa warm, a I life hel cl 


ing 
IT} 


The September sun was potent on 
Sestri Levante as the company made 
its “grand entry” next morning—a fer- 
vid blaze, drawing from the salt 
marshes a feverish mist that mingled 
with a stench of garlic and ancient fish. 

Régine, in her spangled skirts, smiled 
and flirted her fan with professional 
gayety as the carts bumped along the 
street, with dark 


narrow swarming 
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faces, all raucously vehement. Perched 
beside her, Callard perspired in his 
skin-tight suit of gaudy patchwork, but 
he noticed that she shivered in spite of 
the heat. 

“You 
iously. 

“No; it’s only this horrible place,” 
she answered, shivering again as she 
tossed a smile and a rose to the gaping 
crowd. “I hate it. Rising so dark 
among the marshes, it always makes 
me think of a great toad squatting in 
the mud.” 

Callard nodded in understanding, for 
Sestri Levante had no charm for him, 
either. It seemed a different place 
from the rest of that brilliant coast. 
Even the high road avoided it, swinging 
inland to escape the stretch of ma- 
remma that surrounded it. It had a 
slum odor, like a transplanted Santa 
Lucia, or some sort of fungoid outcrop- 
ping from a hidden rottenness which 
underlay the land. 

“Something always happens when we 
come Régine went on. “One 
year there was cholera, and we had to 
stay three weeks in the lazaretto before 
they would let us leave. And last year 
Amato said something that angered the 
people, and there was nearly a riot. He 
was not himself that night—he was 


sick,” 


aren’t ill?” he inquired anx- 


1 = 
nere, 


He had noted 
Amato’s, and 


mptoms 


Callard nodded again. 
thos« I 

he |] 
watched with a catlike 


white-eved 


nesses. of 
symptoms 
intentness by the 
woman Callard 
pected, treated by her with peculiar 
remedies. He had dislike 
Madame Amato, though he knew that 
she was the real driving force that kept 
this out wab- 
bling on its path, 


sus- 


and, 


come to 


at-elbows organization 

lhe little cortége stopped suddenly, 
the company jumping from the wagons, 
falling on 


as down the street swept the procession 


their knees with the crowd, 


11 


of the Madonna degli Pescatori. Un- 
der a silver-poled canopy came the 
statue, amidst clouds of incense, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of*priests and pre- 
ceded by a bishop in sparkling vest- 
ments. The Fishermen’s Madonna was 
evidently a lady of consequence. Cal- 
lard thrilled again as he bent his knee. 
Purple and silver and incense against 
the shadows of the street under that 
blinding sky ; arrogant figures of priest- 
craft, fat or lean, sinister or sensual, 
lashing the crowd with the contempt of 
their eyes; and himself, in the gay 
patches of a pagan survival, kneeling 
in the gutter—no other land but this 
could produce such a spectacle. 

“You will for me this after- 
noon?” he asked Régine as, the proces- 
sion once past, the people went in- 
stantly again about the pleasures of the 
festa. “At three after I’ve 
helped to put up the tent and stage?” 

“Ah, mais si. Perche non?” she an- 
swered, in that mixture of languages 
which seemed habitual to her. 

Callard had already marked the place 
for that afternoon’s sitting—a row of 
Pompeiian villas facing the sea some 
apart from Sestri’s odorous 
huddle. The Riva Guasti it was la- 
beled. With shuttered windows and an 
air of emptiness, the villas looked like 
an abortive attempt to make of Sestri 
a beach resort. But one of them, much 
the largest and the | 
den that 


Regine 


pose 


o’clock, 


distance 


est kept, was sur- 
suited Cal- 
transaction 
for 


neglected 


rounded by a g 
lard’s purpose, and_a cash 
with the old gardener 
the afternoon—a 
place, where straggling roses fought for 
sustenance amidst a thicket of cypress, 
mimosa, and eucalyptus. 

Lovingly Callard unwrapped his can- 
vas and set it up on the easel. The 
romance of bohemianism with the com- 
pany was wearing a little thin, but he 
knew that until that 
picture was finished, for he knew, also, 


made it his 
somber, 


he must remain 


thatt was good. 
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Its setting was a garden—just such 
a tawny, southern place as this one. 
That background of eucalyptus, their 
white trunks writhing among the 
masses of black-green foliage, was ex- 
actly what he wanted. They struck 
just the right note of unseen dangers 
that might be lurking behind them. In 
the center stood a broken pedestal and 
on it, poised on tiptoe, as if just 
alighted from flight, Régine, in her 
ballet dress, gazed upward at a gor- 
geous butterfly perched on one finger 
of the hand uplifted above her head. 

A simple thing, but by some magic 
that had crept into his brush, as if his 
paints had been mixed with equal quan- 
tities of symbolism and sunlight, it ex- 
pressed exactly what Callard meant— 
something airy, fragile as the gold- 
powdered wings of the butterfly and as 
unfit to face the thorny wilderness 
about it, yet pausing from joyous flight 
in almost pathetic ignorance of any 
danger. 

Régine came, with a lilt of recovered 
laughter, dropping the cloak that cov- 
ered her stage dress, kicking off her 
street shoes, and springing to the up 
turned box that did duty for a pedestal. 
She posed tirelessly, with snatches of 
song interspersed by naive admiration 
of the villa. 

“It’s ghastly,” Callard 
“Tt’s a hardship to have to paint in the 


grumbled. 
shadow of such a thing. . It looks as 
if it had been put up by some retired 
grocer who thought he was 1Z1 
‘art.’ Art ha: 
even with those who ‘patronize’ her.” 

“A grocer?” she echoed. “Ah, but 
they are rich, those grocers. There was 
one once—in Aigues Mortes, I think, 
or perhaps it was in Fréjus—who fell 
in love with me.” 

“You should have married him,” Cal- 
lard advised. 

“Oh, no, he did not mean that,” she 
perfect frankness. 
I am no one. 


such a way 


answered, with 


“How should he? I have 


no dot. But he was fat and pink, like 
a raw sausage, so I laughed.” 

“He did not mean that.” <A sharp 
aché shot through Callard at those 
words, uttered in such unconsciousness 
of their underlying tragedy. To cover 
it, he spoke lightly, yet with a consum- 
ing curiosity: 

“Do you, then, always laugh at your 
lovers, ’Gina mia?” 

“Except when I run, yes.” 

To laugh or to run—a strange life for 
a girl! He wondered if she had always 
been able to do either. He had noticed 
that Amato seemed to protect her from 
too much contact with the outside world 
—a protection at which he had some- 
times thought the white eyes of 
Madame Amato showed a gleam of 
green. 

For a moment came a light of clear 
sanity in which he saw these people, 
this whole escapade of his, exactly as it 
was, stripped of the trailing glamour 
he had wrapped about it. Outlaws all, 
they were, specks of dust chased by the 
broom of civilization, their certain des- 
tiny the social ash heap; and, after all, 
what did it matter to him? This was 
merely an incident in his life, and once 
the picture was finished, he would be 
done with it all. He was surprised at 
the persistence of the question that rose 
in him. 

“But suppose you could neither laugh 


1 
* run—what then 
a while. and \ 


hen 
him 


She vas silent for 


answer came, it urprised 


again. 

“That could only mean that it is I 
who will be the lover,” she said, and 
broke into a snatch of the song he had 
taught her: 

“He was a prince 

“Perhaps this is the place, hein? 
This is a palace beside the sea. Look 
how those steps, there, go down to the 
very waves.” 

“And look at the drawing of those 


‘ 
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frescoes on the walls!” Callard 
growled, but she sang on, improvising 
her own translation. 

“C’était un prince au cheveux d’or-—— 

“Is that, then, you, I wonder, Mon- 
sieur Tade? Your hair is like, that— 
just the color of the wheat fields round 
the Camargue in August. It always 
makes me laugh to see it in the play— 
an Arlecchino with yellow hair.” 

“Ts it against the law to have a blond 
Harlequin™”’ 

“Harlequin should be dark, and a lit- 
tle fierce, and very bold—one who 
takes, not pleads, who forces, not 
serves. You are more gentle, more like 

ut we have no Pierrot in the play,” 
rd objected. 
t this side of the frontier, no. 
They do not understand Pierrot over 
here in Italy. But in France we play 
him, ves. Poor Pierrot, he makes one 
sad and yet one must laugh at him, too, 
always getting shut out into the snow, 
while Harlequin walks in and bars the 
door.” 
“But in the song it is the prince who 


has yellow hair,” Callard persisted, 


with a vague jealousy. 
“And he has a palace beside the sea. 


Have you, then, one, monsieur ?” 

“So it was the palace that the mer- 
maid really loved,” he teased, and her 
answer came explosively back: 

“No! Jamatis de la vie! He was a 

erences Tom” 
lid not care for her.” 
‘That only made her love him all the 
more.” 

“Yesterday you told me that 
knew nothing of love.” 

“Nor do I, but I know that much, at 
least.” 


you 


Callard painted furiously on, sweep- 


I 


ing the colors in sure curves, as some- 


thing of her unconscious revealings 
to mix the paints with a gleam 


charm. The 


seemed 


of her own* moonbeam 
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shadows were already long when the 
ancient custodian of the garden de- 
scended on them, babbling of “uno 
Signore” in an unintelligible muddle of 
dialect and excitement. 

“He says that some one has arrived 
at the villa and that we must go,” Ré- 
gine translated. 

Callard swore deep and loud. To be 
interrupted just now was intolerable. 
Looking around for some one with 
whom to remonstrate, his face light- 
ened as, from a side door of the villa, 
appeared the figure of the man he had 
encountered the afternoon before at 
Sestri Ligure. 

Trim, faultlessly dressed, Cosmo 
Gialtrezze came down, flashing his 
teeth in a grin of amused recognition. 

“So it is you, my Don Quixote of the 
Pagliacci, eh? No, no; do not disturb 
yourself, I beg. It is only I who am 
arrived, and this old idiot should never 
have worried yeu.” 

“So this is your villa?” Callard asked. 

“Not mine, no! Heavens, do not ac- 
cuse me of that!” cried Cosmo. “It 
belongs to a good friend of mine, the 
widow of the man who built it, together 
with those other abominations on either 
side of us. She graciously lends it to 
me, and a poor artist cannot afford to be 
too particular as to where he lodges.” 

An artist possibly, Callard thought, 
but the fellow looked anything but poor. 
The rumors of a possible alliance with 
Donna Fann: uasti had revived 
Cosmo’s redal Vv nt i entine tai- 


lors, and th his pel fect g1 oming, his 


assumption of the easy, smiling host, 
he had become at once the principal 
figure. LDeside him Callard felt out at 
elbows. 

“And your picture—may I look?” 
“Ah, a portrait of the 


charming Colombina. I saw the signor- 


asked Cosmo. 
ina’s performance last night at Sestri 
But—that 
finished, with a genuine astonishment. 


Ligure— - is good!” he 
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“What did you expect ?” laughed Cal- 
lard. 

“Frankly, nothing like this. 
me its title, but I forget.” 

“*The Soul of Columbine.’ ” 

With an impulsive gesture, Cosmo 
flung his hat on the ground, and his 
hands went out to Callard in all the in- 
stinctive Italian appreciation of real art. 
His magnetism was irresistible, and 
Callard felt himself melting at this open 
admiration. 

“You will exhibit it, of course?” 

“You think there’s a chance for it?” 
asked Callard, with all the self-distrust 
of a creator. 

“A chance? But I say it is good, and 
I know. And stop now, I beg. Not 
another stroke, lest you spoil its fresh- 
ness. To know when to stop—that is 
nine-tenths of art.” 

Cosmo broke off, springing to the box 
where Régine still obediently held her 
pose, held it with a pallid wavering of 
fatigue which was now crumpling, like 
the soft collapse of a snow figure under 
warm sunlight. 

“The cruelty of the artist!” laughed 
Cosmo, as he caught and lifted her 
down. 

“Régine—I never thought! I am so 
sorry!” Callard blundered, seizing one 
of her limp hands and chafing it. 

“Not the first model to faint after a 
sitting,” Cosmo assured him, holding 
cheek 


You told 


her with a practiced ease, her 
white as 
blue serge of his 
She is all right. 
A little smile, nina bella 
one, to forgive us poor, stupid paint- 
ers.” 

With a sigh, a quiver of returning 
life, Régine disengaged herself, smil- 
ing up at him as he steadied her with 
his arm. 

“Ciel—but you are strong!” she mur- 


a magnolia petal against the 
houlder. “But see! 
The color comes back. 


just a little 


mured. 
“God—or something—has been good 


to me,” Cosmo laughed. “But come. 


We must celebrate. A glass of wine ™ 
and a cigarette in the sala—a little cele- 
bration for artist, picture, and its lovely 
original. You, my friend”—he turned 
to Callard—‘‘you must take the picture. 
No hands but yours should touch it, 
And to me the burden of the charming 
model. No, nina, you cannot walk 
yet.” 

With smiling imperiousness, he lifted 
her in his arms, a tumbled heap of tulle 
and slim limbs, and led the way, Cal- 
lard perforce following with the paint- 
ing. 

As Cosmo passed through it, the door 
of the villa blew shut, and Callard, his 
hands busy with the precious painting, 
found himself lingering helplessly out- 
side. It was absurd of course, but there 
flashed eyes, born of Ré- 
gine’s that afternoon, the 
memory of a cartoon in a Paris journal, 
one of those things of a purely artificial 
sentiment that still have a certain bite 
to them—a Pierrot, humorous even in 
his pathos, with his patient, tear-stained 
face, plucking at his guitar in the snow 
outside a fantastic little house, on the 
window of which appeared the shadow 
of a Harlequin kissing a Columbine. 

All rubbish, but it is strange how 
closely life will sometimes follow art, 
or even artifice. “All the men and 
women merely players.” He wondered 
who wrote the plays. Such strange 
plays, some of them, all the way from 
“Macbeth” the n and all 
based, really, on the shifting 
patterns of those age old stock figures 
of Italian comedy ; a comedy conceived, 
contrived, and first enacted under these 
same skies of a half-tragic brilliance. 

Rubbish, all of it, and, anyhow, what 
did he care, thought Callard, as, throw- 
ing off his morbid imaginings, he set his 
to the door and _ passed 


before his 
words of 


larionettes, 


of them 


shoulder 
through. 

Once inside, his spirits bounded up, 
for it was one of those hours of which 
he had dreamed, a time of irresponsible 
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gayety in all the freemasonry of art and 
the democracy of bohemia itself—some 
wine, some little cakes, some cigarettes, 
a dusty wreath of bay leaves plucked 
from a vase and placed about his own 
head, Régine perched on a table, and 
the enthroned behind half a 
dozen flaring candles, while Cosmo, at 
an out-of-tune piano, thundered the 
chords of a burlesque “Mass in B.” 
Before they knew it, dusk was upon 
them, and Régine jumped up with a 
shriek of dismay. 
“But we must go! 
begins at seven to-night, 
ready dark!” 
“That is cloud, not night,” 
Cosmo. “See, it already rains.” 
Through the open window came the 
pattering and the 
scent of the moistening dust. 


picture 


The performance 
and it is al- 


said 


sound of drops 
steamy) 
Callard looked at the picture in distress. 

“The paint is still wet, and I have 
nothing waterproof in which to wrap 
it”? 

“Leave it here to-night,” said Cosmo. 
“You must not attempt to take it out 
in th There is a storm coming. 
I will guard it, never fear. It will be 
an honor to have it here.” 

He 
with his own hands the cheap shoes 
which disfigured the feet that were so 
airy in her ballet slippers, twining about 
her head and shoulders the shawl which 
rrmed_ her 
mil world to a 


rain. 


ran for Régine’s cloak, lacing 


transf from the genius of a 


rir] of the Neo! le. 


“Dp 


Perhaps you will not 
answet 


wish it,” she 
ed tremulously. 

“But if I do—— You need not an- 
swer,” he laughed, cupping her face 
with his hands and kissing her lips. 

Callard frowned, annoyed at himself 
for being Was all this 
just what he had wanted vaga- 
bondage in a sun-gilded 


mance what di 


annoyed, not 
“a gay 
land of ro- 


Besides, d it matter, a 
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kiss to a ballet girl, a thing expected, 
forgotten as soon as given? Its very 
openness was proof of its lightness. 

Left to himself, Cosmo rearranged 
the candles, trying the picture in vari- 
ous lights, genuinely delighted with its 
beauty. That brush work, how did the 
fellow do it? That chap had a career 
before him. He would go up in the 
world. 

He laughed as the thought struck 
him that he must not let Fanna Guasti 
see the picture, or she would be marry- 
ing its painter instead of himself. She 
loved people who were going up in the 
world. He frowned at the thought, for 
it brought back his own problems. 
Hang the woman and her ideas! Why 
couldn’t she take one as one was and be 
satisfied ? 

There came a moment of panic. He 
was getting old, already twenty-seven, 
and one could not go on forever with- 
out paying. In the dusk, with the in- 
creasing roar of the rain outside, the 
place seemed barren and lonely, filled 
with recollections of those he had seen 
go down under age and disgrace. His 
time was growing short; he must snatch 
what joy he could while youth still re- 
mained to him, and the memory of 
Régine’s kiss was warm upon his lips. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


] 


, Griven in tron 


The storm increased with the dark- 
ss. d i Mediterranean 
In the flooded 
of the 


} 


nadie. 


ne 1 the 


festa went 


out like a sputtering ca There was 


utt 
but a handful of an audience gathered 
on wind-blown 
canvas of the theater, and after the per- 
formance had dragged to its close, the 
company stood about on the stage with 


the benches under the 


dismayed faces. 

His brain still glowing from the tri- 
umph of his picture, Callard watched 
the 
seriousness to these others. 


comprehending its 
The Salon; 


scene, hardly 
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“The Soul of Columbine,” perhaps on 
the line; possibly a medal and the be- 
ginning of a real career—the thought 
of it all swam in his brain like a glow- 
ing mist, and he smiled as he looked 
about him, hearing the thud of the rain 
on the sodden canvas overhead, noting 
the smoky flare of the oil lamps blown 
by the drafts, the streaks of wet on the 
flapping scenery. 

The company stood silently about, 
some in costume, some already in the 
dinginess of everyday dress—old 
Cecchi, who played Pantaloon, clucking 
his false teeth like a flustered hen; the 
Brighella of the caste, an opulent wench 
with a bouncing vulgarity which made 
her the adored of the audiences; a 
saturnine shadow of a man who played 
Brighello and was her husband—all of 
them plunged into one of those fits of 
despair to which these unbalanced crea- 
tures seemed so liable. Gathered there 
under that frail shelter of canvas, they 
reminded Callard of striped potato-bugs 
clinging under leaves for refuge from 
the rain. 

Amato, his black cloak over the bril- 
liant rags of Scaramouche, tramped up 
and down with disordered gestures. 
His face was a torment of tortured 
nerves., More than once that evening, 
Callard had seen madame administering 
help in the shape of white pellets from 
a little box that she carried in her stock- 
ing. Amato was asking for it now, 
under his breath, her 
whiter and more hard than 
refusing it. 

“You have had enough, and when 
this is gone, where shall we get money 
to buy more?” 

“T must have it!” he whispered, the 
muscles of his face all a-crawl with 
tension. “You are keeping it for your- 
self. Take care, or I may do something 
terrible!” 

Behind the strip of canvas that 
formed the women’s dressing room, 
sounded the voice of Régine, thinly 


and_ she, eyes 


"ver, was 


sweet, with a silver sparkle in it likey 
star sheen on a brook. Callard was 4 
surprised that she could sing at such a — 
time. As a rule, she vibrated in uni- 
son with the collective feelings of the 
company, played upon by their emo- 
tions like a harp in the wind. She came 
out, wrapping her shawl about her 
shoulders, and he caught the words of 
her song: 

“C’était un prince au cheveux noir——” 

Involuntarily he glanced down at 
himself, almost expecting to find some 
tangible reason for the pang that shot 
through him at her change in the words, 
What did any of it matter to him now? 
He was surprised again at the savage- 
ness with which he spoke: 

“Your prince seems to have dyed his 
hair since this afternoon.” 

“No, he was only disguised for a 
while.” 

Still smiling on the gloomy group, she 
crossed to Amato and threw her arms 
about him protectingly. 

“Povero mio! But don’t fret. It 
will be all right to-morrow.” 

“There were but five lire in the 
house to-night,” he groaned. “Not 
enough to enable us to leave for an- 
other town. We are ruined!” 

“But we have been ruined so often 
before, and something has always hap- 
pened. You are ill to-night, but to- 
morrow you will be well again.” 

“To-morrow! There may be no to 
for me! |] stand this 
torture!” screamed Amato. Then, with 
another dramatic revulsion, he gathered 
her into his arms, the organ of his voice 
pulling out the stop of manly. grief. “It 
is for you that I fear, cara mia! What 
will happen to you if I am no longer 
here to protect you? You, so young, 
sO innocent, alone with that devil!” 

Under her plastered black curls, the 
face of Madame Amato set like cast 
iron as, putting Régine away, he bore 
down on her in fury. 


morrow cannot 
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“T tell you that I will have it! You 
must give it to me! [I tell you that I 
cannot trust myself to-night! I would 
do anything to get it! To think that 
you have it there! Give it to me, lest 
I tear it from you and tear your flesh 
as well!” 

Callard turned away, sickened by the 
sordid scene. So this was the solution 
of that which had so puzzled him—that 
an actor of Amato’s genius should be 
in such a position. He wondered if it 
were the sting of that enforced physical 
grotesqueness which had driven the 
man to this deadening solace of drugs, 
or whether their grip had first strangled 
what might have been a career, 
thrusting him out to this hand-to-mouth 
wretchedness of the mountebank. 

It was probably the end of the com- 
pany. They could not go on much 
longer like this. 
pack his picture, foot it to Rapallo, and 
for funds to take him back to 
He tried to be glad that it was 

but a haunting shadow 
came the thought of Régine. As Amato 
had said, what hope had she? He saw 
her, cast out into the storms of the 
world, like that broken-winged butter- 
fly he had seen clinging to the breast of 
the cru If one could only be sure 
that it would be a shrine at which she 
would find shelter! 


tT | > “1 1 | 
Aer the rising cl 
; 


great 


To-morrow he would 


wire 
Pa ris 


finished, like 


“ifix. 
imor 


} 


LOSI ialtre ze came dow! 
ing little st 
ulster, he 
like some young demigod at the dis- 
tresses of mortals, trying to sympathize 
with something he could not under- 
stand. With an impulse of joy, Ré- 
gine’s hands went out to him. 


age, 


Dropping his 


stood there, smiling at them 


have come!” 


—you 
vu think I would miss a chance 
again my charming Colom 
I ed, stooping to kiss her as 


he only natural thing to do. 
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Then he turned to Amato with a mix- 
ture of deference and good-comrade- 
ship. “And the maestro also, since I 
have seen his incomparable perform- 
ance.” 

For a monent Amato filled like a 
blown balloon, brightening under the 
stimulus of admiration. Then he col- 
lapsed again, tears of self-pity coursing 
down his cheeks. 

“The last performance,” he replied, 
in“his conscious!*¥ organ tones. “The 
last performance. Let down the cur- 
tain—put out the lamps. La commedia 
e finita. Lay me back in my box—a 
poor, broken marionette.” 

“Something has happened, then? 
quired Cosmo. 

“We have scarcely a soldo, and we 
must pay the sindaco thirty lire for our 
pitch here before they will let us take 
our baggage out of the place,” Madame 
\mato answered. 

“Ts that all?” smiled Cosmo. “But 
surely—between friends—that can be 
arranged.” 

* With another cry, Régine ran to him 


” 


in- 


again. 
“Ecco—see! I knew that it would 
be all right now that you have come!” 
Once more, in that unquestioning 
way, Cosmo bent and kissed her, noting 
as he the shrewd gleam in 
Madame Amato’s eyes, her mouth com- 
pressed t i line of cupidity. 
ghed. 
} 


the 


did so 


he 7 


( “The 
reefs 
must 


here come a pilot, 


no? Well, if I could talk a little with 
madame, it might be arranged.’ 

There was an interchange of straight 
looks in which they took each other’s 
measure, the rescuing young gallant and 
the battle-scarred woman still in stage 
rouge and short skirts, her bust and 
shoulders like marble above the frayed 
silk of her corsage. With a sweep of 
her arm, she t irned to the company, 
all of you! Why do you 
stand gaping there? Do you think an 


“Get out, 
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altezzo wishes to be bothered with scum 
like you? And you, Signor Ameri- 
cano’—her exception of Callard was 
flavored with insolence—“you are 
hardly concerned in this, either.” 

“May I not stay?” pleaded Régine. 

“Do not go far away, nina,” Cosmo 
smiled, patting her hand. “We shall 
need you afterward, but we will not 
trouble you with business. Your pretty 
head was made for wreaths—wreaths 
of flowers and pearls—not for details 
of soldi.” 7 oe 

As they left, cynical or sullen, ac- 
cording to their dispositions, he turned 
to Madame Amato with an authority 
mingled with the contempt of a com- 
plete understanding. With the opening 
of the flap, as the company filed out, a 
gust of wind tore through the tent, ex 
tinguishing all but one of the lamps, and 
in the half darkness the place filled with 
shadows that danced weirdly in the 
yellow flicker. 

Besides themselves, 
remained, huddled 


Amato 
with 


only 
chair 


na 


i 
twitching hands and face, his disjointed 
mutterings the undertone to their con- 
versation ; a conversation in which there 


were no concealments, nor any sense of 
any necessity for such. 

“But Régine is a good girl,” the 
woman groaned, with a tragic clutch at 
the region of what was presumably her 
heart. “It tears 

“T hardly 
more than the worth of an 
lire,” said Cosmo, with bright finality. 


ss 
me. 
an tear madame 


think 


extra ten 


Her pangs evidently relieved, Ma 
dame Amato dropped sentiment. 

“There will be some difficulty with 
him,” she whispered, nodding toward 
her husband. “Régine is the one thing 
in which IJ have never been able to man- 
age him.” 

“For which madame, like a dutiful 
wife, adores her all the more,” Cosmo 
interpreted. 

“The nasty, white little slut!” 
the woman. “Who is she to be so 


spat 
pro- 


tected, to be made better than the rest 
of us, eh? But there is something be- 
tween those two. He watches over her 
like a mother over her baby.” 

“But you can always manage him by 
giving him what he wants,” Cosmo sug- 
gested. 

“It is expensive, that stuff,” she ob- 
jected slyly. 

“Then count that in with your heart 
pangs,” he retorted, and she looked at 
him with renewed respect. 

She crossed to Amato, and Cosmo 
lit a cigarette, yawning slightly as he 
listened to the murmurs from the other 
side of the stage. It was a little bore- 
some, all this bargaining, but then it 
was rather amusing, too, to find such 
ideas among such people as these; peo- 
ple who were really no more than the 
ground—something on which one trod 
or from which one plucked what one 
chose. 

The whispers continued long. There 
were protesting moans from Amato, 
broken by sharp yelps of pain at the 
continued denial of the drug. A steady, 
unrelenting stream of hard sound 
issued from the lips of the woman. 

“Think—a hundred lire! We can 
buy new costumes with that. And ina 
few days she will be back again, none 
the worse. What else are we to do? 
We cannot leave this place without 
money. How are you to protect her if 


there is no company, no play, no any 
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thing, eh? Is she, then, so much better 


than I, your own wife?” That was a 
snarl, and its tone continued. “No, no 
more, I tell until you consent. 
Suffer, then—screech—and much good 
may it do,you!” 

With a shriek, Amato writhed from 
the chair, his teeth closing on its rungs 
in the hell of outraged nerves. There 
was foam about his mouth; beads of 
sweat melted the paint on his face, 
turning it to an inhuman smudge. 

“Three pellets if you consent,” whee- 
dled the woman. 


you, 
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“Three—oh, Thou dear God! 


When?” 
“As soon as you consent.” 
“Oh—yes—yes! Give them to me— 
quick - 
“You must tell her yourself.to go to 
You shall not put it on me after- 
From your own lips it must 


him. 
ward. 
come.” 

“TJ—+tell Régine to-—— 

“Five pellets if you want them.” 

“Five—oh, paradise!” 

The woman bent above him, reaching 
already into her stocking for the drug 
he so craved. In the flicker of the 
single footlight, their shadows trailed 
behind them, weaving a dance of sinis- 
ter grotesquerie over the back-drop. 
At last Amato spoke, jerking the words 
from between lips tightened in an agon- 


” 


ized spasm. 
“Five pellets! Love of Heaven, the 
relief! Yes, yes—I will tell her! Call 


her—quickly !” 


CHAPTER V. 


Callard slept late the next morning, 
waking to high sunshine and the sounds 
of Sestri drying itself out after the 
drenching finish of the festa. 

The unaccustomed hour brought him 
again that feeling ®f something over 
and done with. 
ened him in the dawn to help take down 


¢ it and yack the 


That no one had wak 
wagons was in 


| 


astonished to find 
piazza empty, some draggled 
a sodden handbill or two, the 
that the traveling theater 


the tiny 
confetti, 
only 
had been there. He 
where they had obtained the money for 
the license fee, since they could not have 


signs 


ever wondered 


left without paying it. They must have 
and crept quietly out by night, 

ing him deliberately behind. 
surprised at that. 
it would be 


He was hardly 


With 


\mato’s breakdow1 
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madame who was in command, and she 
had never liked him, especially since she 
had discovered the slenderness of his 
purse and his absolute refusal to place 
its strings at her disposal. He had 
taken no salary for his services, even 
paying his own accommodations, and 
he had no intention of permitting his 
pocketbook to be milked by her greedy 
fingers. 

He stooped and picked up one of the 
handbills plastered by the rain on the 
still wet flagstones. He smiled as he 
read its familiar, florid promises, a little 
ashamed that he had ever been drawn 
into such a tawdry affair. It was over 
and done with now, and he had at least 
drawn the picture from it. It would be 
something to look back upon, something 
to tell in years to come—these weeks of 
sun-warmed Italian vagabondage. Now 
to take up his real life once more. It 
irritated him to find that the prospect 
seemed somehow a trifle tasteless. 

Breakfast was the first thing, then to 
fetch the picture. It was nearly noon 
when he picked his way between the 
nets and updrawn fishing boats of the 
beach toward the Riva Guasti. 

The rain had cleared the air, and the 
Mediterranean glittered in a morning 
flame of blue and silver. From above 
the balustrade of the villa came the 
scent of mimosa mixed with the salt of 
the sea. Even the pinkly Pompeiian 

took on a hint f picture 

1, standing gayly 

rk setting of 

ss. From great vases of stone the 
geraniums fell in trails of scarlet, and 
between them the steps came down toa 
tiny stone dock beside which floated a 
rowboat, trim in white and gold paint. 

There were voices up there behind 
the balustrade, a glint of figures from 
between the black-green foliage of the 
eucalyptus. It was possible that Cosmo 


queness 


J 
had visitors, and Callard, aware that his 
tumbled flannels were hardly present- 
able, drew into the shadow of a mass of 
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tamarisk that hung over the sea wall. 
They were coming down the steps. He 
could see them now. 

Régine! 

She stood there, plain to his but half- 
believing sight, between the scarlets of 
the vases, dressed in her best—a poor 
enough best of cheap cotton, but its soft 
blue made her skin the color of warm 
ivory, accentuating the roundness of 
her throat, her arms, the blackness of 
eyes and hair. On her lips was a sigh 
of contentment; her eyes were dreamy 
and wide with adoration as they gazed 
up at Cosmo Gialtrezze. 

Callard’s fists instinctively doubled 
at the sight of him standing there, gay 
in crisp white, handsomely aglow with 
all the lordly possessiveness of a bride- 
groom. 

Callard hardly understood it as yet, 
and he wondered why he stayed there 
watching from that silence of stupid 
concealment as they came down. He 
could have stood right at their side, and 
they would hardly have noticed him, he 
saw, so absorbed were they in each 
other. Not until Cosmo had handed 
Régine into the boat, settling her on its 
cushions, pulling away with firm, swift 
strokes, did Callard begin to under- 
stand. In a daze of gathering compre- 
hension, he watched them go, straight 
out on the silver path of the sun on 
the waters, Régine’s voice floating back, 
lifted in the strangely satisfyi i 
of that 
“Barcarolle,” 
suit her mood: 


song of roman 


1 . 
changing 


d’amour, 


“Ah, beau jour, beau jour 
Qui tend @ nos tvresses. 
Surely, if ever there were to be ro- 
mance, this was it, the very dream of 
all young lovers, lifted 
tions on a sunny southern 
cypress and myrtle, olive and orange; 
the song keeping time to the diamond 
flashes of spray from the dipping oars; 
youth at the helm; at the masthead the 


above conven- 


coast— 


purple banner of that born mutineer 
called Love; prince and beggar maid— 
all the flavor of Italy as other nations 
persist in trying to taste it. 

But to Callard that flavor was al- 
ready somewhat bitter on his lips and 
this was as Dead Sea apples. Aston- 
ished at the fury that swept through 
him, he flung himself down in the 
shadow of the tamarisk, biting at the 
sand to still the cry that fought for 
utterance. 

Régine—and that man! 

He saw it now, as incident after inci- 
dent joined together, fitting to the pat- 
tern like the revolving atoms of a ka- 
leidoscope—Cosmo’s appearance at thé 
theater. t'e midnight flight of the com- 
pany, lecying him behind. He saw now 
whence had come the money for the 
sindaco, the money which he himself 
had tacitly refused, turning a deaf ear 
to Madame Amato’s hints, 

Thirty lire—thirty pieces of silver! 

And Régine loved the fellow. The 
look on her face as they had come down 
those steps there had told him that. 
That was the best of it, of course. It 
was strange that the best of it should 
somehow so be the worst of it, too. 

He could not stay there. He dared 
not. There was no knowing what he 
might not do, all ufstrung as he was. 
There were such revelations going on 
within him. Above all, he wanted ac 

| iodyne of swift motion, and, 
he struck ou 
irshes, 
ing the mountains and the increasing 
sternness 
from the smirk of this painted littoral. 

Walk as he might, always there went 
with him those inescapable pictures, 
projected by his heart, clicked off by 
his brain like the film in a motion-pic- 
ture machine; pictures of Régine—Re- 


of their heights as a relief 


gine weeping on the steps of the church 
at Camaldo; Régine perched on the 
wagon, dreamily singing to herself as 
they bumped along the hill roads from 
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village to village ; Régine of the picture, 
poised airily on tiptoe on the broken 
pedestal ; Régine at the villa; over and 
over again, an unseen panorama ever 
before his eyes. And with those pic- 
tures came the stunning convictton that 
he loved her. 

It was strange that he had fever sus- 
pected it before it was too late. Even 
as her thistledown charm stole upon 
one’s senses, so had she stolen upon his 
heart, unnoticed almost, until all at 
once he discovered her there, filling it 
with light. But it was that very light 
which she brought that was projecting 
those tormenting pictures on the screen 
of his inner mind. 

Where he went under that lash of 
action Callard never quite knew. He 
must have eaten, probably he slept, but 
he hardly noticed. It was well toward 
dark of the second day when he 
dragged himself back to Sestri Levante, 
called by that necessity for being sen- 
sible which, sooner or later, lays a cool- 
ing hand on our madnesses. 

He must get the picture, at least. 

In the morning he would send a mes- 
senger demanding its return, for to go 
again to that villa he thought was im- 
possible for him. 

But once there, so close, there came 

im, even as one will sometimes de- 
inti an aching tooth, a 

see the place again, to 

little deeper and turn 

t his own will, 


‘t out for the 


CHAPTER VI. 


Donna Fannella Guasti was a woman 
of caprice; deliberately so, one might 
almost say, despite the seeming contra- 
diction, 

\ handsome woman of certainly not 
under thirty, she was in the full flush 
of that bloom which is apt to come to 
widows still young. Since her hus- 


Regine 


band’s death, she had lost at least 
twenty pounds, probably from grief, 
and it was remarked that her hair had 
turned Titian red, presumably from the 
same reason. 

Having observed that caprice was apt 
to be characteristic of the women of 
that upper world she so desired to enter, 
she had determined, with a businesslike 
directness, to follow suit. She even led, 
as she was-apt to, and it was in one 
of those carefully planned caprices that, 
with a motor load of guests, she swept 
up to the villa that afternoon. 

It would be so charming, she had an- 
nounced, to motor up to Sestri. The 
villa there was so atrocious that it was 
positively funny. She had advanced 
far since the day when she herself had 
selected the plans for old Federigo 
Guasti’s attempt to turn some unpro- 
ductive property into a popular resort. 
Then it would be-amusing to surprise 
that dear Cosmo Gialtrezze, who was 
staying at the place just then. If, back 
of it all, there had been the thought of 
seeing what that dear Cosmo might pos- 
sibly be up to, there was no sign of it 
in the glittering clamor of her manner 
as she advanced to the Pompeiian 
portal. 

With her high-chested figure, which 
might have been turned out on a lathe, 
swathed in pale greens, her background 
of latest-model car and liveried chauf- 
j whole effect was rather that 

t been varnished. Since it 

ss, in face of the moldy an- 

cientness of the Florentine families, to 
pretend to be “old,” Fanna Guasti had 
wisely determined to make of her véry 
“newness” a characteristic and a virtue. 

To Cosmo, her appearance had some- 
thing of the dazzling finality of a thun- 
derbolt. Living in her villa as he was, 
really supported, for the time, by the 
gossip which coupled her name with his 
in a probable alliance, he had actually, 
in the facile charm of these days with 
Régine, almost forgotten her existence. 
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But even as those weighted mani- 
kins, mounted on half spheres of lead, 
Cosmo, however he might be knocked 
over, had a way of instantly regaining 
the perpendicular. 

As he stood there, smiling, extending 
welcoming hands, gay in greeting, no 
one would have suspected that there 
had been moments of flurry in the re- 
cesses of the house—moments of sav- 
ageness for himself, of white-lipped 
tears and a dawning horror of noncom- 
prehension in Régine’s eyes. The face 
he turned to Donna Fanna expressed 
nothing but a delight in the genuineness 
of which not even her shrewd glance 
could find a flaw. 

“You know us all, I believe,” she 
said, waving a hand toward her guests, 
all of them of a certain polite raffish- 
ness, the gayly colored fringe of Spez- 
zia’s naval circles. They included a 
specimen of the inevitable, slightly mys- 
terious “contessa,” a Pisan marchese, 
who looked like d’Annunzio and fondly 
imagined that he talked like him also, 
and another man. 

“Dare we go in?” asked Donna 
Fanna, with a glance of exaggerated 
caution toward the interior of the villa. 

“But why not?” smiled Cosmo. 

“Nothing—except that you look so 
alarmingly innocent.” 

“Shameful!” croaked the 
husband who 


marchese. 
“Fancy a looked like 
that!” 

“Usurping the especial privilege of a 
wife,” the contessa pouted. 

“You would never know when to sus- 
pect him or not.” 

“We would do that anyway, on gen- 
eral principles,” she retorted. 

“If you have quite finished with my 
poor face began, but 
Fanna Guasti cut him short with a tap 
of her parasol. 

“It is nothing to what we shall do to 
your poor back, once it is turned. Well, 
since he assures us there is nothing 


Cosmo 


within to shock us, I suppose we may 
as well “a " 

“Stay outside,” the marchese finished 
promptly. 

They swept in in a gale of laughter, 
filling the place with their shrill color, 
Still keeping her pose of French farce, 
Donna Fanna peered dramatically into 
the corners in a Palais Royal search for 
hidden skeletons with plenty of flesh 
on them. But it was the contessa who 
scored. A blond and _ birdlike little 
woman, of a certain blond and babyish 
malice, she swooped with a tiny scream 
of triumph, then held up her trophy. 

“Oh, see what I have found!” Then, 
with a pout of childish wonder, “What 
can it be? One of Monsieur de Gial- 
trezze’s hunting boots, I suppose?” 

Like a battery, the eyes of all present 
turned on Cosmo, cynical, amused, ac- 
cusing. He fought for breath with the 
curse that choked his throat, for, dan- 
gling from the contessa’s hand by its 
long, crisscross laces, was one of Ré- 
gine’s ballet slippers, evidently dropped 
in the flight that had hurried her from 
the house. 

He must be quick with his answer, he 
knew, for Donna Fanna’s smile had 
widened to a grin and behind it her 
glance was as steel. Then his brain 
cleared, and with a laugh, he threw out 
his hands in mock surrender. 

[I confess all and throw 


elf on the mercy of my two so 


“Caught! 


charming judges. But though you have 


none 
Cin- 


how is it that 
discovered the 


found the slipper, 
have yet 
derella? She is here, and in plain sight 
—almost touching one of you.” 

He paused, enjoying the mvystifica- 
tion on the women’s faces, the dawning 
admiration on those of the men. 

“To our gracious hostess belongs the 
right of presentation,” he continued. 
“If you will look behind you, Donna 
Fanna.” 

She turned, still suspicious, then gave 
a cry of delighted amazement as she 


of you 
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came face to face with Callard’s pic- 
ture. 

“Oh, so it was just a model,” sighed 
the contessa, dropping the slipper. 

“Like charity, art covers such a mul- 
titude of sins,” the marchese smirked. 

“Cosmo—you—actually you—painted 
that?” gasped Donna Fanna. 

“T have not said so yet,’ Cosmo 
smiled tantalizingly back. 

“But you had better say so, and 
quickly, too,” came a murmur in his ear, 
heard by himself alone, from the second 
man of the party. 

They crowded round the picture, pay- 
ing it the tribute first of silence, then 
of a rapidly mounting patter of admira- 
tion. Donna Fanna stepped back to 
Cosmo’s side. 

“Do tell me, wherever did you get the 
idea?” 

“She was just a little dancer in a 
strolling company,” he said, answering 
what he knew to be her real question. 
“T fell in with them by chance up in 
Sestri Ligure and came here after them 
to finish it.” 

Her fingers met his in a little grip 
which held promise as well as congratu- 
lation. 

“It is splendid! Ronconi must see it, 
It should go to the Salon 
next spring.” 

\s Cosmo turned away in relief at 


or course. 


ing of the mome nt, another hand 


l oncealed cla and 


igratulations—on the way you 
turned the trick. By the way, my dear 
chap, who really did paint that?” 

The picture was the event of the aft- 
ernoon. Fanna Guasti elected it such 
with a mysterious enthusiasm which 
hinted that she had known of it all the 
time and had been keeping it as a sur- 
Nothing would 
satisfy her now but a dinner in its 
honor—a dinner right there at the villa 


—then to motor back 


prise for her guests 


to Spezzia by 


moonlight. With each moment, Cosmo 
found himself more and more com- 
mitted, drifting helplessly on the cur- 
rent of least resistance. With a shrug 
and a smile, he surrendered to it, sun- 
ning himself in the warmth of their 
smiles; smiles subtly double, half for 
the picture and half for that promise 
which peeped from Donna Fanna’s 
every glance. 

It was all so irresistibly pleasant. 
Then, again, what else was he to do in 
such a position? And, still again, some- 
thing always happened if you just let 
things take their course. ; 

It was late when they sat down to 
dinner, the picture again enthroned be- 
hind sacerdotal candles. The dusk was 
closing in, blue-gray under a darkening 
sky, with a patter of rain outside the 
long windows. Halfway through din- 
ner, Cosmo hastily rose and closed one 
of them, jerking the heavy curtains 
across it. 

“T noticed that the rain was beating 
in, and I feared lest you take cold,” he 
smiled at Donna Fanna’s look of in- 
quiry, and she glowed again at his so- 
licitude. 

“IT thought I heard something out 
there,” said the contessa,. her head 
poised like that of an inquisitive, listen- 
ing canary. “A cry—or a squeak.” 

“Probably a bird,’ Cosmo replied 


seated himself again. 


” 


carele sly 
vith them. 

the Soul of Col- 

marchese. “Do 

ictures ever walk as do the 


“But our dear Monsieur de Gial- 
trezze has, of course, no such ghosts to 
trouble him,” the contessa lisped in re- 
buke. 

“No, you are right. No ghost ever 
dropped its slipper.” 

“Now you have painted one soul, you 
can go on,” the second man broke in, 
seizing the conversation and steering it 
‘A whole gallery of 


‘ 


out of danger. 
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souls—what a range for a painter! 
May I offer mine to be next operated 
on? What would you do with it?” 

“T should first apply a coat of white- 
wash,” Cosmo retorted. 

“And the dear Donna Fanna?” cooed 
the contessa. ‘There is a soul one 
would love to paint. How would you 
portray her?” 

°AS an 
promptly. 

“But that is an insult!’ Donna Fanna 
shrieked in reprobation. “Surely I am 
not as stupid as all that!” 

Cosmo choked a grin, for, with a cer- 
tain impishness that lurked within him, 
he had caught a glimpse of a possible 
picture of her, a symbolic, futuristic 
thing—the glittering horn of a mega- 
phone twisted into a cornucopia, pour- 
ing out noise and plenty. 

He was entirely at ease again now, 
reveling in the warm humanity all about 
him, charmed with their chatter and 
none too brilliant repartee. With the 
serene consciousness of a genuine aris- 
tocrat, he never cared in the least who 
or what people might be as long as they 
amused him. 

At last the motor was again at the 
door, waiting to take them back to 
Spezzia. In the lull of their prepara- 
tions for leaving, Cosmo paced the sala 
alone. With the smile of the perfect 
host, he turned as the second man of 


, 


angel,’ replied Cosmo 


the party came in. 

“Ah, Montefiore. 
cigarette before you go.” 

“A cigarette, yes, and also a talk with 
you,” the other replied, taking his arm 
and steering him out on to the terrace. 

Like the rest of Donna Fanna’s party, 
Montefiore was a trifle unaccounted 
for, but the best known of them all, 
one of those men who go everywhere, 
though no one can exactly say why—a 
sleek, brown man, plump and comfort- 
able, with protruding brown eyes, a 
plump, soft manner, and something the 
aspect of a trained seal, a Jewish seal 


+1} - 
anotnel 


Lome, 


at that. He rather encouraged that’ 
Hebraic impression, since it served to 
conceal his real nationality, which was 
Armenian. He was reputedly rich and 
an unfailing friend to young men of 
good prospects. 

“More and more I admire you, Gial- 
trezze,” he laughed. 

“That begins well, but, since I know 
you, I am wondering what is to come,” 
said Cosmo. 

“The admiration is disinterested: I 
was thinking of that affair of the pic- 
ture. However did you do it?” 

“The picture?. Why, it was an in- 
spiration, I suppose.” 

“Exactly.” Montefiore nodded dryly. 
“And I thought I saw the—er—inspira- 
tion outside when you jumped up to 
save dear Donna Fanna from the rain. 
That was a splendid trick of yours 
about the model. It shut that little cat 
of a contessa completely up.” 

“But that was the model’s slipper,” 
Cosmo protested. 

“Of course, and the model was still 
in costume when she came to the win- 
dow, I noticed. But’”—Montefiore lit 
a cigarette, holding the match with de- 
liberate impertinence so that it il- 
lumined Cosmo’s face—“what I want 
to know is—who really painted that 
picture ?” 
“Do 


Cosmo. 


you doubt me?” demanded 


“T haven’t the least 


doubt in the 
that you did it. Now 
then.” Montefiore’s tone took a tinge 
of authority. “I’ve lent you over three 
thousand lire on the strength of your 
coming marriage with Fanna Guasti, 
and I don’t propose to lose it. You've 
got yourself into a hole, caro mio, by 
claiming that picture as your own, for 
once Donna Fanna finds out the truth 
—she’s not the kind to forgive being 
fooled before friends.” 

“But I never said that I painted it. 
Besides, what else could I do?” asked 
Cosmo, with a genuine simplicity that 


world lever 
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again drew the other’s reluctant ad- 
miration. 

“You’re unapproachable in your way, 
my dear Cosmo. You seem so abso- 
lutely to see only your own side.” 

“T never asked her to come poking 
into my affairs here, did I?” Cosmo 
cried, and Montefiore stared again. 

“Do you know, I can never quite 
make up my mind whether you’re a 
little more than human or really a little 
less? Whether you’re a survival of a 
race long past or—Heaven help us!—a 
prophecy of a race to come.” 

“But I. do nothing,’ Cosmo reit- 
erated. “It would all be simple if peo- 
ple would only leave me alone.” 

“More and more I like you. You 
seem to be so innocent of the usual 
decencies,” chuckled Montefiore. ‘‘Now, 
in my case, I know exactly what I am 
about always. I cannot claim inno- 
cence. But I doubt if I like you enough 
to lose three thousand lire over you. 
That picture simply has to be yours 
now, if only for my sake. If anything 
goes wrong with your match with 
Donna Fanna, it’s good-by to my 
money, and you might find me an ugly 
customer.” For the moment there was 
a look in the seal-brown eyes that 
matched the words; then it cleared 
again. “But we won’t consider that 
until we have to, for I know you’ll be 
sensible. Now then—who painted it?” 

he fellow who played the Harle- 

vith the strolling company.” 

Phat People like 
that are easily frightened. He didn’t 
happen to be Neapolitan, did he? In 
that case, he might, of course, make 
trouble.” 

“No, but he was an American.” 

“An American with that lot?” 

“He was traveling with them to ‘taste 
to the full the flavor of Italy.’” 

“Ah, the romantic kind. Is he rich?” 

“He doesn’t look it, but then you can 
never tell with these Americans.” 


should be simple. 


“Tt must be managed somehow. I'll 
come back from Spezzia to-night and 
stay here with you and see what can be 
done. Of one thing I am certain. If 
Donna Fanna finds out—good-by to 
your chances.” 

“And to your three thousand lire,” 
laughed Cosmo in recovered spirits. 
“So I'll leave it to you.” 


To Régine that afternoon had been 
one long terror, from the instant when 
Cosmo sprang to his feet at the sight of 
the approaching motor. There had 
been brutality in his manner as he had 
hustled her away, the unreasoning bru- 
tality of a scared boy, intent only on 
saving the moment. With the help of 
the old gardener and his wife—servants 
always adored Cosmo; “a real signore,” 
they accounted him—she had _ been 
rushed off to their cottage in the 
grounds, secluded behind the cypresses, 
all her few belongings bundled into a 
sheet and carried after her, while 
Cosmo held his guests in laughing par- 
ley at the door. 

Frantically she paced the little room 
at the cottage. This sudden shattering 
of her dream—a dream to which she 
had dreamed no ending—had stripped 
from her all power of thought, and pain 
rushed in to take its place. 

What had she done that he should 
have looked at her like that? Did he 

But that was im- 
hour ago, she had 


no longer love her? 
possible. Only an 
listened to his voice saying over and 
over again that she was the love of his 
life. Why did he not come to her? 
Surely he would, if only for one kiss 
of reassurance. 

She must be ready when he came, and 
looking her best. He must find no dis- 
trust, no grief, when he sought her. 
Frantically she lit the candles and 
turned over and over her tumbled heap 
of cheap finery—the gold beads, the 
scarlet shawl that he had given her, the 
artificial rose behind her ear. Macche, 








‘ 


_the few feet to the ground. 


but she was pale! A touch of rouge on 
cheeks and lips. 

To be busy stopped something of that 
terrible tide of question, and she 
changed again and again, finding relief 
in these attempts at self-adornment. 
The gardener’s wife brought her in a 
bowl of soup, ready for a comfortable 
gossip with this favorite of the villa, 
but Régine pushed it aside, bending 
feverishly to her task again, and the 
old woman went out again with shaking 
head. 

“Gia, but she is mad, that little one,” 
she told her husband. “The room is 
like an oven with a whole lira’s worth 
of candles, and she before the mirror, 
singing, in next to nothing but a wreath 
in her hair, pulling on long pink stock- 
ings! We must watch her that she does 
not pass the door and be seen by the 
ladies.” 

But Régine had no intention of pass- 
ing the door. In the face of the old 
woman she had read that she was a 
prisoner for the time, and-~with that 
burst of song upon her lips, had come 
the cunning of those possessed of but 
a single idea. She saw it now. It was 
these people who were keeping her 
from him, for some reason of their 
own. If she could see him but for a 
moment, if she could have him see her, 
looking her radiant best, it would be 


1 


well: she was sure of that. 

Did Had he 
told her so, each vow a storm of kisses? 
And she must be as he had first seen 
her, as he loved to her, slim 
limbed, pink and ivory in all the cal- 
culated allure of her stage dress. 

Only one slipper? Then the other 
foot must go in its stocking. 

Blowing out the candles, she loosened 
the bolt of the shutters of the window, 
masking its creak with renewed singing. 
Then she sprang to the sill and dropped 
Like a 


he not love her? not 


have 


gray shadow, she sped across the gar- 
den, already veiled in dusk and the first 
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raindrops, straight to those windows on 
the terrace, glowing with light and the 
sound of laughter. 

Cosmo’s gaze was straight at the 
window, he alone of the company at 
the table looking that way. With a 
smile, Régine bounded into the path of 
light upon the terrace, poised airily on 
one toe, radiant with expectation. 

It was like the play. It was the play 
itself, for he had risen, he was coming 
to her straight and swift, leaving all 
those others. She had known it would 
be well. Colombina always triumphed. 

He was coming, coming to her-—— 

A moment later she was standing 
there, her hands pressed to her breast 
as if to stanch a wound, gazing in un- 
believing horror at the closed window 
and the darkening curtain, still shaking 
from the force with which it had been 
jerked across. 

Something was wrong, _ terribly 
wrong. She must get away somewhere, 
out into the still dark, and let that wave 
She must not 
got away. 


of pain sweep over her. 
let it touch her until she 
Once it fastened into her flesh, she 
would not be able to move. It was the 
look in his eyes, the savageness that had 
been like a sword thrust deeply into her. 

Blindly she turned to go, groping her 
way, trying to keep herself numb until 


she could escape. But there were steps 
in the garden below, a sense of a human 
presence out there that made her falte1 


and with that wavering, the pain was 
upon her, making her limbs fail and 
crumple beneath her. 

So it was that Callard found her as 
he approached the villa to claim his pic- 
ture, almost stumbling over her as she 
crouched in an angle of the steps amidst 
the swirling dust and dry leaves, her 
flimsy finery already melting under the 
first lash of the rain. 

So the end had come, he saw; the 
brief brilliance of bubble of en- 
chantment had already burst. Ten- 
derly, without a ward, he lifted her, 


her 
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wrapping his coat about her frail bare 
shoulders and striding off with her un- 
der the dark shadows of the trees. 


“CHAPTER VIL. 


Looking back upon it all long after- 
ward, Callard saw that it was that mo- 
ment which really determined his liie 
for the next year. Since it is actions, 
rather than emotions, that determine 
things, the stress of those days might 
have passed over him without engaging 
the gears of his experience had it not 
been for his return to the villa that eve- 
ning. But the instant he lifted Régine 
and bore her away, he accepted all the 
responsibility that always comes to 
those who interfere. 

Not that he wished it otherwise.. He 
knew, the very next morning, that he 
wanted it just the way it was, exercis- 
ing over her a jealously brooding pro- 
tection which only sought to save her 
from further contact with the world. 

Could he have done so, he would 
have put a visible protection about her, 
much as one might erect a hothouse 
over a butterfly, but there seemed so 
little he could really do. His wire to 
Paris for funds was still unanswered, 
and even when it came, the amount 
upon which he could draw was but a 
small one. The insolence of the inn- 
keeper reminded him every moment of 
his still unpaid bill, and upstairs, in the 
room grudgingly afforded her, watched 
still more grudgingly through the night 
by one of the maidservants, lay Régine, 
flushed and muttering with fever. 

He had just looked in upon her, her 
face hot amidst the dark hair spread out 
upon the pillow, her lips constantly 
moving with a name the sound of which 
cut him like the keen edge of a knife. 

So was Callard when a stranger came 
to him that morning. 

Sleekly brown,. with a soft manner 
and the brownly protruding eyes of a 
pet seal—a seal that might have been 





caught off the Smyrna coast—he smiled 
much and spoke more, winding Callard 
about with a cocoon of words. It was 
about the picture, all of it pleasant and 
vaguely soothing. 

The picture showed promise, espe- 
cially for the first work of a young 
man; a trifle crude perhaps, a little ob- 
vious—genre subjects were a little out 
of date—but its faults were those of 
youth only, and he admitted, with an 
engaging smile, that he thought it might 
be a good investment, the first work of 
a possibly coming man. 

Would Callard take for it five hun- 
dred lire, cash? 

A hundred dollars. Callard knew 
that, if it were worth anything at all, 
it was worth much more. But then 
was it worth anything? The self-dis- 
trust of the artist was upon him, that 
ashen, burned-out period of disgust 
with one’s own work that always fol- 
lows upon the fires of creation. 

A hundred dollars. And Montefiore 
standing there, smiling, softly crackling 
a sheaf of new bills. 

That crackle, considering Callard’s 
circumstances just then, was irresist- 
ible, and he hastily signed the receipt 
that was pushed toward him. The 
touch of the money in his hands was 
as wine, with the thought of all it meant 
—a doctor for Régine, taking her away 
from this horrible place and all its 
haunting memories, taking her back to 
Paris with him, and to work, for her. 

But as soon as he was permitted to 
see her, nearly a week later, he knew 
that there would be no Paris for her 
that winter. It was as if he were look- 
ing at her shadow, and a shadow cast 
by moonlight at that, so frail and white 
she seemed. October was already gone, 
and Paris would be growing cold, espe- 
cially so to her, born and bred under the 
more kindly skies of the Mediterranean, 

“You have been so good to me, Mon- 
sieur Tade,” she said, with the ghost 
of a smile, a faint pressure of her 
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hands. “And now, as soon as they will 
let me get up, I will go, and trouble you 
no more.” 

There was wistfulness in her voice, 
in the cling of her hands, light, yet ap- 
pealing. It came to him that perhaps 
this was the moment in which to strike, 
that in this, her last hour, he could bind 
her to him. But a certain chivalry, 
foolish perhaps, forbade. It was too 
much like taking advantage, like exact- 
ing pay. There was pride also mixed 
with that chivalry. 

“But where will you go?” he asked, 
keeping his tones deliberately sensible. 
“Not back to Amato surely, after 

She winced at the unspoken re- 
minder, and her appeal faded. 

“Never back to that. I am done with 
the stage and all it means. Maybe I 
can go back to the flower farm at 
Grasse, if the old people are not dead. 
Or perhaps I could get work here on 
the coast. If not—why, quel dom- 
mage?” 

“It matters a great deal to me,” Cal- 
lard replied, with the roughness of emo- 
tion. “Régine, will you not come with 
me?” 

“With you?” 

“Understand, I ask nothing,” he said, 
answering the flitting fear in her eyes. 
“All I want is to serve you, to keep you 
safe. We will find some quarters here 
on the Riviera, down among the people 
somewhere, for I am not rich as yet. 
And I will paint and paint—for you.” 

“And I?” she asked. “You ask— 
nothing, Monsieur Tade?” 

“Nothing, except that you try to like 
me a little.” 

“T have always done that, for you 
have been my good friend.” 

Her “good friend”’—so it must re- 
main for a time, Callard saw, and any- 
thing more must rest in that elusive 
affair called hope. He almost thought 
that, for the instant, he detected a shade 
of mockery in her face as he repeated 
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those words, words with which began 
the most curious part of it all. 

It was in Rapallo that Callard settled, 
down in that old part of the town which 
clusters like a pulsating heart to the 
arteries of white villas spreading along 
the bay or climbing the slopes behind, 
in two rooms up four flights of stairs in 
a swarming back street, which bore, 
almost in sarcasm, it seemed, the name 
of the Via Dante. There was a tiny 
corner for Régine, which caught the 
sun and a glimpse of the sea. Another, 
chill and bare under a north light, 
served Callard as studio and bedcham- 
ber ; as dining room and kitchen as well, 
for he never set foot across the thresh- 
old of Régine’s nest. 

That their neighbors gave them no 
credit for that, he suspected, but it did 
not matter. It was such a detached 
life that they led, cut off from all above 
them by the difference in their circum- 
stances, separated from all about them 
by the difference of their minds. 

But Callard soon found that it was 
one thing to paint in Paris, carefree and 
surrounded by the atmosphere of art 
studentship, in which all that counted 
was good work, and money was an al- 
most mutual commodity when there 
was any, and of no matter when thefe 
was not. But to paint in cold blood for 
the daily support of two was another 
affair. In a week he had abandoned his 
glowing plans; in a month he was 
grinding out sketches for the hordes of 
German tourists who, before the war, 
made the Riviera di Levante peculiarly 
their own. 

It seemed so much easier to make 
money with mediocre stuff, and money 
was what he so much needed. So he 
painted them, those vignettes of an 
Italy that never was, but that people 
so persist in seeing—symmetrical com- 
positions of campanile, twisted olives, 
blue distances, and broken, classic col- 
umns, all bathed in golden light and 
peopled by figures that seemed to make 
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a good living by merely being pictur- 


esque. Half a dozen a week he dashed 
them off, selling them for a few lire 
each, painting them with a certain ex- 
travagance. If that was the sort of 
thing people wanted, why, let them have 
it, he thought, and he literally fried his 
paints in a grease of sentiment over the 
witch fires of a cheap glamour. 

As the weeks went by, good food and 
rest—possibly the first she had ever 
really known of either—wrought their 
miracle with Régine. Quietly she came 
and went, keeping the place a miracle 
of neatness, concocting meals over the 
charcoal brazier in the corner of the 
studio. 

They never spoke of the company, 
of the picture, or of Sestri, and Callard 
hoped that she was forgetting it all, 
in so far as it could be forgotten. 
There was a difference in her now, a 
stillness, even a hint of command at 
times; he would catch it as she turned 
from her cooking or paused at the door 
as she came in laden with her spoils 
from the market. 

But always, in her smile, in the infre- 
quent pressure of her hand on his 
shoulder, he read that he was still her 
“good friend.” It wrought on his 
nerves at last, calling him from his cot 
at night to barefoot pacings of the floor, 
with pauses at Régine’s door to listen 
for any sounds of concealed distress. 
Once he heard her singing, her voice 
hushed as if she were singing in her 
sleep or fearful of rousing him from 
his. He shook with disappointment as 
he caught the song, one that he hoped 
she had forgotten, together with all that 
had gone with it: 

“C’était un prince au cheveux noir.” 


It was Callard’s turn to hush his own 
utterances, the chokings of an uncon- 
trollable outburst of grieving fury 
which he hushed beneath his quilts, a 
tempest of those dry sobs of the mascu- 
line breath, shaking him as he crouched 












Regine 
by the side of his cot, his head absurdly 
swathed in the covers. He wondered 
if Régine had heard them, for her soft 
singing ceased, and in the morning 
there was an added sweetness in her 
manner. Yet beneath it, he thought, 
lurked again that flash of a concealed, 
slightly contemptuous amusement. It 
puzzled him sorely, setting him to 
searching his conduct for something 
that might have provoked it. 

A strange situation—two people, 
man and woman, living in such prox- 
imity, yet as far apart as if there were 
a wall between them; an invisible bar- 
rier, erected of their minds alone, yet 
as potent as stone, and all bound to- 
gether with the mortar of those two 
words—“good friend.” 

It had all the deadening monotony of 
a routine, lasting through the short win- 
ter until the February sun of the Riviera 
brought golden showers of mimosa in 
the gardens and the scent of lemon 
bloom stealing down on the evening 
land breeze. 

With the coming of the carnival, that 
routine broke, with a suddenness and a 
violence that showed Callard how great 
had been the unconscious strain of it. 

Absorbed in a sort of treadmill of 
work, he had hardly noticed the in- 
creasing din of the nights, the maskers 
mingling with the throng on the Ma- 
rina. But with the advent of Shrove 
Tuesday, the air became electric with a 
gayety that crept even up the dark 
stairs to their rooms. Régine caught it, 
humming over her cooking, dancing a 
step or two as she placed the dishes on 
the table. 

“For I could not help but love him, 

Till my love grew pain to me.” 

Surprised at himself, Callard heard 
the sneer that sprang from his lips with 
a bite of savageness in it. 

“So you are still singing that ?” 

Régine looked up at him silently, 
with that effect of an acquiescent humil- 
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_ ity that she sometimes put on, and that 


never failed to hurt him. 

“I'm sorry if you do not like it.” 

“How can you expect me to like it. 

“Yet it was you who first taught it 
to me.” 

“So you mean that it was I who was 
really to blame for it all?” he de- 
manded. “It has come to that, has it?” 

She bowed her head, spreading her 
hands in a gesture of that almost cal- 
culated irritation of humbleness. 

“Blame? Oh, what a word between 
us, Monsieur Tade!” 

“Then what else are you doing? 

“How could I blame you when you 
have been so good to me? As you say, 
and with so much truth, what would 
have become of me had it not been for 
you?” 

“T have never said such a thing!” he 
almost shouted. 

“Have you not?” Her eyebrows 
went up in puzzled surprise. “How 
stupid I must then be! I thought you 
said it—oh—ten, twenty times a day.” 

“Why, I have never even spoken of — 
things.” 

“No, and you do not speak of them 
even now, I see.” 

“T wanted you to forget.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Forgive, forget, 
and, for the love of the good God, never 
speak of it lest some one overhear! 
And all the time I am longing to re- 
member, to speak, to confess, 
it out. But no. Hush! 

Ah, there are no things so alive as those 
we try to kill with such forgetting! 
Am I, then, never to open my lips again 
because once | e 

“Silence!” thundered Callard. 

Like the rending of an explosion, 
anger came up in him. To relieve it, 
he seized the first thing at hand and 
flung it violently to the floor and kicked 
at it. It happened to be the canvas on 
his easel, and his foot went through it, 
meshing his ankle in its gaudy smear of 
paint. He stamped about, trying to 
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kick it loose, furious again at the 
thought of the spectacle he must be 
making of himself. 

Régine faced him boldly, too angry 
herself to laugh, hand on hip with an 
impudent fling of her shawl, her voice 
shrilling : 

“So you keep me here like a prisoner ! 
Well, here I am, at your mercy. Take 
it all out on me, make me suffer for it 
all. C’est toujours la femme qui paie. 
If I am not punished enough already, 
then torture me some more.” 

“Punish—torture?” gasped Callard, 
cooled by her incomprehensible words. 
“Régine, I only meant to protect, to 
save you.” 

“Protect—save! Oh, Dieu en ciel!’ 
‘Her hands went up in raging appeal. 
“You would save me from—what is it 
they say?—from ‘worse than death’, 
no? But, my friend, when, then, will 
the saving be finished? Surely to save 
once is enough, but you, you save me 
all, all the time—morning, noon, and 
night—and I can see myself ten years 
from now—still being saved !” 

“But—but—didn’t you want me 
to——” Callard hesitated, struck, un- 
der the light of her sarcasm, by a real- 
ization of the arrogance of superiority 
in the words he had used. 

“To save me?” she completed for 


him. “My dear friend, was there ever 
a woman who really wanted that? 
What we want is to fling ourselves in 
the fire and be burned up to nothing— 


straw in the 
flame, all gone, nothing left. Is it, then, 
our fault that the fires you provide for 
us are not hot enough to destroy, but 
only to turn us out again, seared and 
scarred ?” 

“T would have kept you from the 
fire,’ stammered Callard, bewildered 
by this suddenly blazing creature, a 
stranger to him, with her strange 
speech, her extraordinary expressions. 

“Then would you have denied me my 
right. Ah, I understand now 
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mesdames Américaines who come to 
the coast each winter—those haughty 
creatures, avid and sterile, with their 
husbands walking behind them, longing 
only to go back to that dear Amérique 
and its fried potatoes! You wrap them 
in your sentiments against the fire, and 
since you will not destroy them, they 
turn and walk upon you. And they are 
right. I would do the same. You and 
your ‘Soul of Columbine’—what do you 
know of her? Time enough for souls 
when I am dead, but now I am alive, 
and it is life that I want, life and its 
fires, life! And you, that will neither 
take, nor free, nor—anything, just 
‘save’ all the time! Dieu d’enfer— 
there then is your pig of a dinner! 
Save that if you can!” 

With a scream, she raised the dish 
of risotto and.smashed it down upon 
the floor, facing him with panting 
bosom and disordered hair. 

Callard gazed, sickly astonished, 
aware of the squalor of it all, this 
standing there screaming at each other 
in undignified fury, but the very vio- 
lence of it showed him how great had 
been the pressures that had preceded it. 

“T am alive, I tell you!” she screamed 
again. “And it is life that I want! 
And there it is, out there in the carni- 
val, and I am going to it, now, this 
moment !” 

She turned to the door and, like a 
morning mist before a burst of hot sun- 





light, Callard’s anger melted in a shout 
of laughter that sent a red tide surging 
through him from head to foot. With 
a spring, he was after her, seizing her 
by the waist and swinging her round to 
face him. 

“No, you don’t!” he cried. 
won't go alone, you little devil!” 

“Oh, la la!’ she mocked. “See, he is 
waking up, this Monsieur Tade! I was 
going to buy a wreath of immortelles 
for him, but ecco, he is not then dead, 
after all!” 
“T’ll show you whether I’m dead or 
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not,” he cried joyously. “Get on your 
things and we'll go together. Quick 
now! It’s off to the carnival for us.” 

“But they are all in costume,” she 
objected, drawing back, once her pur- — 
pose was accomplished, with a feminine 
glance at her dark dress. 

“Then we'll get costumes, too. What 
shall it be for you? A Pierrette, or a 
duchess of the court of Louis le Grand, 
or a peasant, ora nun? Say what?” 

“Let us go as we were in the play. I 
still have my ballet dress, and we shall 
not have to pay for that. Besides, I 
look best in that, anyhow,” she said, 
with a mixture of eagerness and the 
inborn economy of the true French- 
woman. “And there is a Harlequin 
effect still hanging in the shop of old 
Ludovico down the street. Quick, get 
it, before any one else takes it! And 
don’t forget the masks,” she called after 
him, “and the confetti and the serpen- 
taines. Ah—tra-la-la—for life is a car- 
nival!” came the sound of her singing 
as he threw himself almost headlong 
down the stairs. 

The streets were already gay as they 
sallied out, thronged with maskers. 
They dined on the terrace of a restau- 
rant by the sea, under arches of colored 
lights against a sky slowly fading from 
primrose to the deep blue of the Medi- 
terranean night, about them orange 
trees in tubs, the serrated sweep of palm 
branches, perfume, powder, showers of 
scented confetti from table to table, a 
rising tide of gayety unleashed by that 
masked security that made of all, for 
the once, a common level of joyous 
humanity. 

“T must dance!” cried Régine, as the 
orchestra struck up a tango of Mont- 
martrois diablerie. Springing onto the 
table, she glided airily among the 
dishes; then deftly kicked an orange 
into the lap of an obese Mephisto at a 
neighboring table. A patter of ap- 


plause, a shower of flowers, greeted her 
with demands for more. 


She began to 


















sing, and the musicians, seeing that she 
had become, for the moment, the center 

‘of attraction, wove an accompaniment 
to her voice. 

It was “La Glu” that she chose, that 
most terrible of ‘songs, in which the 
bleeding heart of the mother, cut out 
at the behest of the scarlet-lipped cour- 
tesan, cries out in maternal solicitude 
as the guilty son stumbles on the thresh- 
old of his mistress’ house. Standing 
there on the table, immobile save for 
the slightest of gestures, she seemed 
to be all the characters of the song in 
turn, painting, by a magic of tone alone, 
the cynicism of the woman, the besotted 
infatuation of the youth, and that last 
spiritlike cry of the still pulsing heart 
of the mother: “My son, are you hurt?” 

It was a different Régine who stood 
there, Callard saw, yet strangely the 
same; a tiny art, but one that went 
straight to its aim, falling as lightly as 
thistledown, almost unsuspected until 
all at once it was there—a thistledown 
become an arrow, losing nothing of its 
lightness, but barbed and potent. 

The morbid decadence of the song 
had caught the approval of the mask- 
ers, and cries fof an encore rewarded 
her. With a glance, cool and defiant, 
at Callard, she began: 
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“He was a prince 

He wondered how she could sing that 
song in such a place and in such 
a manner, for it was burlesque, dainty, 
deliberate, as, with a quirk of an eye- 
brow, she sketched the unmistakable 
portrait of an Austrian princeling who 
was making Rapallo his winter quar- 
ters, and an- instantaneous burst of 
laughing recognition followed it. 

A butterfly she looked, hovering 
there above the red-shaded candles of 
the table under the colored sheen of 
the lights. It struck him, all at once, 
that possibly there was more to butter- 
flies than he had yet suspected. 

The spirit of comedy seemed upon 
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her, the same Régine, but a Régine who 
knew now whereof she sang. In the 
refrain of “I could not help but love 
him,” there came one throbbing note 
that stilled the laughter to silence. 
Then, with hardly a motion, she gave a 
ridiculous impression of a mermaid 
flopping helplessly on the land, and they 
screamed again. 

“Quick, jump up here and help me in 
the finish,” she commanded, bending 
down to Callard. “The coda of our 
dance in the play,” she whispered, as 
he sprang up and struck a_ pose. 
“When I say ‘Go!’ take my hands, and 
we'll jump to that table next that 
they’re just clearing away.” 

Together they bounded across, clear- 
ing the heads of the astonished diners. 
Knee, hip, shoulder, Régine ran up him, 
resting along the arm Hf® extended for 
her support, smiling and kissing her 
hands to the throng. 

They were the center of a laughing 
mob whose outstretched arms lifted 


them. In the midst of a score of new- 
found friends, whose masked faces 
they would never see, they swept out 
from the place and up and down the 
streets, maddening now in the last whirl 
of gayety, until, with the stroke of 
twelve from the campanile, the carnival 
went suddenly out under the ashes of 
Lent. 

Tired, but with blood still rebelling at 
the weariness of their limbs, they 
climbed the stairs again in the Via 
Dante. Trudging flat-footed, clinging 
to the hand he stretched down to her 
from above, Régine glanced up at the 
dark well of the staircase. 

“Three more flights—oh, la la!” 

“T will carry: you,” said Callard. 

He swung her up into his arms, and 
she nestled there, softly warm, slim and 
rounded. Kicking open the door he had 
forgotten to lock, he stepped hesitat- 
ingly into their apartment. 

“T-don’t know where to set you down. 
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That dish you smashed is still on the 
floor.” 

“T smashed more than the dish, my 
friend. Give me a match.” 

She struck it on his shoulder, making 
no effort to release herself, lying still in 
his arms, smiling up at him in the 
flicker of light. 

“‘Well—why don’t you set me down ?” 

“Do you really want me to?” he 
asked unsteadily. 

“Do I want? 
ever know what she wants? 
on you to tell us that. And so 

With a spring, she was on her feet, 
coolly lighting the lamp. Iy its yellow 
flare, the room stood out, barren and 
ugly in contrast to the scenes they had 
left. 

“Regardes donc!” she jeered. “A 
home-coming in bohemia.” 

Bohemia—the word echoed in Cal- 
lard’s brain like the memory of a sneer 
as he looked about him. His everyday 
clothes flung everywhere, just as he had 
left them in the flurry of dressing; the 
torn painting ; the smashed dish spilling 
its cold contents on the floor ; he himself 
in his skin-tight, chromatic patchwork ; 
Régine standing there, shaking gilt and 
crimson flakes of confetti from her 
flaring skirts; tinsel and poverty—that 
was what bohemia always ended in. 
Or, rather, that was the reality of it all 
the time, its pink and pearl glamours 
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merely an iridescence on the bubbles 
blown from its viscid deeps. Laying his 
hands on her bare shoulders, he drew 
her close to him. 

“Régine!” 

“Eh bien?” 

She stood there, looking stilly up at 
him with an absolute acquiescence that 
chilled him again. She had wiped from 
her face all traces of volition, and. she 
stood there like an automaton, waiting 
for his will to galvanize it to some sem- 
blance of life, incapable of action ex- 
cept at his choice. 

His choice. What did he really 
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* 
choose, what was it that he really 
wanted—for her? His indecision gave 
her her cue, and she took it with an- 
other of those enigmatic smiles. 

“My good friend,” she said, and he 
pushed her roughly from him. 

“You had better go to bed.” 

“T think so.” She nodded, crossing 
to her door. 

As she opened it, she looked back 
with another gleam of mockery, adding 
softly: 

“Good night—Pierrot.” 

She was gone, leaving Callard to de- 
rive what satisfaction he choose from 
the fact that, for the first time, he heard 
her key turn in the lock. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Lent dragged its forty days, the 
ecclesiastic outburst of Easter came and 
went, but affairs were still much the 
same in the apartment above the Via 
Dante; the same, since Régine willed it 
so, yet different, because she was dif- 
ferent herself. As she had said, it was 
more than the dish she had smashed 
that evening. She seemed to have 
broken something in herself, and she 
emerged from it in fuller radiance. 
Hour after hour, Callard could hear 
her, behind her closed door, going over 
and over a single line of a song to pro- 
duce the*exact inflection she desired. 
More and more he wondered that such 
a tiny art should have become so unerr- 
ing in its aim. 

“If it’s a career that you want, [ll 
pay for your lessons,” he offered her. 

“I have had my lesson,” she replied. 
“When I’m ready for a career, I have 
that in me which will get it.” 

The heats of June descended on 
Rapallo, but still he stayed, painting 
cheap potboilers for the art dealers. 
Why he did so he could hardly say. 
Régine no longer needed him; she could 
now step into almost any theatrical 
All he knew 


company that she chose. 
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was that he was in a sort of dragging 
torment, so close*to her, yet so far, and 
still he dreaded the day when she would 
leave him. Like a bird from its cage, 
she had slipped through his fingers that 
carnival night, and though she still lin- 
gered, singing on a bough above him, 
she might take flight at any moment. 

One blazing afternoon, he returned 
wearily along the streets that wound 
upon themselves, odorous with Italian 
smells. Rapallo was empty now, its 
winter hordes gone north across the 
Alps, its summer bathers from Turin 
and Milan not yet arrived. Only that 
central core of the old town still kept 
up a pulsation of life, with its languid 
market, the women gossiping from stall 
to stall under the red umbrellas, a knot 
of children clamoring about a vagabond 
musician. 

Weary of it all though he was, the 
artist in Callard stirred again at the 
picture—a little piazza, a_three-cor- 
mered well amidst tall houses of pink 
and yellow, peopled by the lazy throng 
of market women; in the center a stone 
fountain against a glimpse of vivid sea, 
and round it a swarm of urchins danc- 
ing in black-eyed, barefoot abandon- 
ment to the skirl of the pipes played by 
the ragged old pifferari. 

For an instant he felt again that half- 
aching glamour, that sense of a land 
ages old, yet ever young, young as the 
eternal sky or those 
from the lion mouths of the fountain. 
Della Robbia cherubs and the pipes of 
Pan—at the vision Callard stopped, 
with an involuntary sigh of “It is true. 
After all, it is true.” 

A fresh burst of rhythmic noise filled 
the place, seemingly impossible to come 
from one man, and Callard saw that the 
musician was one of those collected 
orchestras, on his head a cap hung with 
bells, on his back a drum and cymbals 
worked by jerks of his elbows, a row 
of pipes strapped to his chin, and an 
accordeon in his hands. 
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An odd, misshapen creature, sham- 
bling the gutters as he pounded out his 
travesty of music. Callard wondered 
what extraordinary inner twist could 
make a being, fashioned presumably in 
God’s image, spin for himself such a 
contorted scheme of a life. 

Then he paled in revulsion as he rec- 
ognized, under the jingling fool’s cap of 
bells, the features of Amato. 

Hastily he turned to go, but the rec- 
ognition had been mutual, and with a 
quiver of disgust, he felt the clutch of 
the other’s hand on his arm, the heat 
of the twisted body under its load of 
rubbish. The fawning accents of the 
once organ voice sickened him again as 
he heard them. 

“Signore, caro signore mio, at last I 
have found you! Tell me, for the love 
of Heaven, where is Régine?” 

“What right have you to know ?” Cal- 
lard demanded harshly. 

“What right? Dear God, has it come 
to this that they ask me my right? For 
six months, I have looked for her, 
tramping the coast from Nice to Genoa 
and from thence to Spezzia and back 
again. Three times I have passed 
through Rapallo. If you know, tell me 
where she is.” 

“By what right do you ask it?” Cal- 
lard demanded again. Then, as a sus- 
picion crossed his mind, he went on in 
disgust, “Do you mean to tell me that 
she is your—daughter ?” 

“No, not my daughter, and yet such 
she has seemed to me, for her mother 
was the only woman I have ever loved. 
I gave her a promise, a promise for 
Régine.” 

“And how did you keep that prom- 
ise?” Callard scorned, but Amato 
hardly heard, lost in some dream of his 
own, the facile tears of the actor cours- 
ing down his cheeks. 

Callard waited, hating it all. Those 
hints of glamour had fled under this 
bitter reality, and there was merely a 
sun-stricken place, reeking with dust 























and the smell of vegetables, shrill with 
the yelps of children. He recoiled from 
the other’s touch with all the repug- 
nance of clean youth for that ruin of 
age which was already upon the man. 

“Well?” he said sharply, anxious only 
to be done with it. 

“Patience, signore. Youth is always 
in a hurry, but age must have its mem- 
ories—memories of long ago and that 
other Regina Antonelli. Ah, what a 
woman, what an actress! If she had 
only loved me! But then how could 
she, I being as I am? So she married, 
disastrously, and the night she died, she 
sent for me and asked me to take her 
child. Ah, had she only loved me in- 
stead of that other man, how different 
it all might have been!” 

Callard listened, untouched by that 
last cry that rang in the confined spaces 
of the piazza. He suspected that, to 
Amato, all life was a drama, to be 
played before perpetual footlights, and 
the theatricalism of the other’s emotion 
left him cold. 

“You kept your promise well,” he 
said dryly. 

“That was not I, that night,” Amato 
pleaded. “It was that white-eyed devil 
of a woman. May Satan fry her soul, 
for she is dead now! She died six 
weeks after, in Arles, of too much mor- 
phine. Yes, she took it, too. It was she 
who first fed it to me to get me unde: 
her. thumb. Six years of hell I had 
with that woman, and six months of 
worse than hell since then, for I deter- 
mined to take no more of the drug. 
Ah, they have laughed and showered 
coins on me in the streets when I 
danced under my load of music. So 
funny I was, such antics, such capers! 
How could they know that I was danc- 
ing in a witches’ Sabbath of agony, 
every nerve screaming for its accus- 
tomed food?” 

Callard saw that it was true. Except 
for the bony expanse of the man’s 
frame and its weather-beaten skin, 
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there was nothing left of him. He had 
undoubtedly suffered, but then so had 
all of them, and for his fault. The 
victims of circumstances they all 
seemed, but he had long seen that cir- 
cumstances are the product of people, 
not people of circumstances. That out- 
ward deformity of Amato’s body was 
merely the picture of some inner twist 
of his abnormal egoism. But from 
what had that come? Who had first 
sinned? He was getting into deep 
waters and he spoke. 

“Very well, you shall see Régine,” he 
said, and he led the way to the stairs 
in the Via Dante, wondering what was 
to come next. Amato in the apart- 
ment, with his paint, his rags, his fool’s 
load of trashy music! Amato in the 
apartment after all that had gone be- 
fore! Well, he had asked for bohemia 
and he was getting it. 

Régine was there, stirring a pot-au- 
feu, glancing up, as they came in, with 
that stillness of hers. There would 
have been drama in the meeting had 
Amato had his way, but at sight of him, 
she took immediate command: 

“Eh, vaurien, so it is you?” 

“My child!” quavered Amato, with 
extended arms. ‘For you are my child 


to me. My promise to your mother 


‘Yes, yes, you have told me that be- 
fore. And it is all nineteen years ago, 
o there is no need to « ry about it now,” 
she interrupted. “Take off all that stuff 
on your back and go to the sink and 
wash yourself. Then come back, and 
we will have some dinner.” 

As Amato meekly obeyed, she turned 
to Callard with a flash of impudence, 

“You didn’t think that I would meet 
him like that, eh? I can see it in your 
face. You think that I should be—— 
Oh, how do I know what you think I 
should be? All I know is that you have 
never known me at all, but only your 
own idea of what I offht to be like to 





























be like your idea of me. Oh, la la— 
what’s the odds?” 

So it was that Amato came, and 
stayed. In the weeks that followed, 
Callard found himself reflecting grimly 
that, though he had no wife nor any 
approach thereto, his wife’s belongings 
were already descending on him. 

With shelter assured, and comforted 
by Régine’s cool acceptance of things, 
Amato’s undeniable art began to return 
to him. As they rehearsed together in 
the evenings, Callard would be forced 
to hold his ribs against their compulsion 
of laughter. 

“But surely, with that sob in her 
voice, Régine should be a tragedienne,” 
he protested. 

“Tragedy for her—never!” Amato 
cried. “You think that because she has 
suffered, but it is just that which makes 
the comedy. To make them laugh, you 
must be able also to make them weep, 
and how shall you do that unless you 
have wept yourself? She shall be the 
queen of comedy itself when I am done 
with her. Just as it is the paint above 
the scar that shows the brightest, so it 
is the laugh above the wound that most 
compels.” 

It was when returning from a sketch- 
ing jaunt one day that Callard surprised 
them creeping half guiltily up the stairs, 
Régine in her ballet dress, Amato with 
his trappings of music again upon his 
back. Flushed and angry, Callard ac 
cused them: 

“You’ve been out performing in the 
streets !” 

“Yes, we have, and it is done new, 
so there is no use in fussing about it. 
Besides, we were successful,” Régine 
retorted, as she shook a tambourine full 
of coins in his face. 

“Do I not provide enough, that you 
must make me a laughingstock by 
going out and begging ?” fumed Callard, 
all his American respectabilities rising 
to the surface. 

“Dear Monsie@r Tade, you are the 
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dearest and best of friends,” she 
soothed, “but you do not belong with 
us, not really. You only think you do 
because you will not see us as we are. 
Listen, then. It was to get before the 
public that we went. Macche, but we 
were a riot, a furore! We went to the 
Casino to show the noblesse what we 
can do. They were for turning us out 
at first, but as soon as we began, they 
made us come up on the terrace and 
kept us at it till we nearly died.” 

“Never do it again, not while you are 
with me,” said Callard. 

“There will be no need to. We shall 
hear from this.” 

They did hear from it, and the very 
next day. When Callard returned, 
Régine met him in a whirl of excite+ 
ment. There had been a visitor in his 
absence, um vrai seigneur, with soft 
brown eyes and a kind manner, who 
had brought the offer of an engage- 
ment, a private engagement for a lady 
who wished to give a party at her villa 
somewhere—a féte in honor of her be- 
trothal. Amato and she were to stage 
an entertainment for the evening, no 
expense to be spared; what costumes, 
what scenery, they liked. 

“But what is it ?” she broke off, noting 
Callard’s chill abstraction. “Are you 
then ill?” 

“No, no, I am only tired,” he hastily 
returned. 

But it was more than fatigue that had 
sent him back to the apartment white 
with dust, his eyes like black holes 
burned in a sheet. Feeling a reviving 
interest in the realities of painting, he 
had purchased a copy of a Florentine 
art journal, and in it, among the pic- 
tures of the year, he had seen the an- 
nouncement of “The Soul of Colum- 
bine,” with medal honors, and below a 
paragraph concerning its painter, “Don 
Cosmo Gialtrezze, the noted young 
Florentine artist, whose betrothal to 
Donna Fannella Guasti has just been 
announced.” 
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Tricked, doubly tricked, doubly 
stolen from! With that red fury had 
come again the necessity for action, as 
on that day at Sestri, and for hours 
Callard had tramped under the July 
sun, seeking to sweat out of himself 
some of his fiery anger. 

Tricked! Like a cat that skims the 
cream, so that fellow had come across 
his life, taking what he chose and cast- 
ing the rest aside. And there was noth- 
ing he could do, unknown as he was in 
a‘strange land. The only witness who 
could prove that that picture was really 
his work was Régine, and his chivalry 
to her forbade his exposing her to the 
revelations that would inevitably ensue 
if he were to bring suit. 

It really seemed that decent people 
were at a terrible disadvantage in this 
muddled world. 

“What is it you were saying,” he 
asked, trying to interest himself in 
Régine’s news. 

“It is an engagement for a féte. A 


lady. She saw us at the Casino yester- 
day. An eccellenza at least, a femme 
vive. I have forgotten her name. It 


is on that card, there, that the signore 
left.” 

Absently Callard took it up, then 
stiffened as he read it. 


Lysippo Montefiore. 


And under it, in pencil: 
Performance to be at the villa of 


a | De 
Fannella Guasti, at Sestri Levante. 


nna 

The villa on the Riva Guasti! <A 
féte in honor of a betrothal! Like a 
mad motor, Callard’s brain spun in high 
gear. He saw a way, a weapon placed 
right in his hands as by fate itself, using 
Régine, in its irony, as the unconscious 
medium. 

Since the world turned so upon de- 
cent people, he would turn upon it, all 
ruth burned out of him by the furnace 
of his anger. He saw a way now to 
avenge both Régine and himself; a way 
for her, in complete ignorance of what 
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she was really doing, to pour out on 
Cosmo all that bitterness which he 
knew she must be hiding under her ex- 
terior of still serenity. 

A silent laugh rose up in him, a sar- 
donic bitterness as he saw himself as 
a sort of avenging angel, wrapped in 
darkness, sitting above it all and using 
Régine as a terrible instrument of their 
common hatred. 

“When is this to be?” he asked, 
steadying his voice to a deliberate in- 
difference. 

“In ten days. Oh, how we must 
work! Ard, dear Monsieur Tade,” she 
cajoled, twining her arms about his 
neck in feminine wiles, “I thought per- 
haps you would help us a little.” 

“You want me to take part in your 
play?” 

“Yes, if you will. But more than 
that, too. We. are not really clever, 
neither Amato nor I. All we can do 
is to be funny. We cannot draw, we 
cannot write. I thought if you would 
design us some scenery and costumes— 
and perhaps write us a little play, too,” 
‘ More and more, without knowing it, 
she was thrusting it all into his hands. 
With that brain motor threshing out 
pictures, Callard answered, pocketing 
Montefiore’s card: 

“T will take it on one consideration 
only—that you leave all the arrange- 
ments to me, not even bothering your 
for whom, the 
You will 
have enough to do to learn your part 
and rehearse your dances. And you 
must agree that, no matter what I write 
for you, you will perform it.” 

She drew back from him in an aston- 
ished unease. 

“But what, then, is it? You look so 
strange, so terrible almost, with your 
face all white and your eyes like lamps 
of danger.” 

“T said for you to ask no questions. 
Do you accept or not?” 

“But the play—it must be funny.” 


head as to where, or 


performance is to be given. 
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“T promise you that it shall be the 
most humorous thing ever performed 
on any stage,” Callard replied, and to 
prove his words, he burst into a shout 
of jeering laughter. 


CHAPTER X. 


It had been ten days of hectic work, 
but now the preparations were com- 
plete, and Callard was waiting through 
those nervous moments of just before a 
performance. 

The sala of the villa was transformed 
by purple draperies. At one end was 
the stage, with its classic proscenium of 
eream and gold. On each side a door 
opened on to the semicircular “apron,” 
ringed with old-fashioned footlights, 
that projected beyond the purple velvet 
curtains. It was a bandbox theater, 
suggestive of that bygone, artificial 
opera in which Nabutodonozores, in 
powdered wigs, stabbed crinolined 
Babylonian slaves, to the strains of bel 
canto. 

Behind the scenes the company were 
dressing. Callard could hear Régine 
trying her voice in a thinly sweet rou- 
lade. There was little fear that she 
would recognize the sala in its new 
guise, and the arrival from Rapallo by 
motor had been so hurried that there 
had been but a glimpse of the garden, 
all changed by a tented dancing floor 
and festoons of colored lights. 

His plan had gone well. Rehearsing 
the company in detached scenes, never 
permitting them to piece the play to- 
gether, none could tell as yet what it 
was all about. His moment was now to 
come, and he was glad. Even the nerv- 
ousness that was upon him was only 
part of the flame of ruthlessness which 
had taken possession of him with its 
demand for payment—payment for 
Régine, payment for all she had under- 
gone. 

As he waited, Donna Fanna came to 
him, trailing negligently down the aisle 
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between the rows of gilded dance 
chairs. She was radiant to-night. This 
giving of the féte at the villa had been 
an inspiration. “The place where the 
picture was painted, where it all hap- 
pened”—it cast a rosy veil of sentiment 
about it all. And there were great 
names among her guests, their presence 
a sign and seal of her acceptance as 
Cosmo’s affianced. 

“But this is quite good,” she an- 
nounced, surveying the stage with a 
carefully offhand graciousness, which 
came to Callard with an irresistible sug- 
gestion of a woman who had just com- 
pleted a correspondence-school course 
in the art of being a great lady. 

“T hope that madame will like our 
performance,” he murmured, with a 
humility the sarcasm of which entirely 
escaped her. 

“What is its title ?” 

“*The Soul of Columbine,’ madame,” 
Callard replied. Then, as her brows 
bent a trifle, he added, ““A compliment 
to the picture.” 

“But I am not sure that I wanted 
anything quite so personal.” 

“Madame will find it symbolic rather 
than personal,” Callard assured her, 
unable quite to keep the bite from his 
tones. “A true commedie dell’ arte, 
symbolism raised to the nth degree.” 

“Your manner is a trifle strange,” she 
said, regarding him sharply. 

“The eccentricity of the actor, ma- 
dame, I am already in character.” 

“And that is- 
ing his costume, all wavering spirals of 
black and white, his face a mask of 
white paint, the mouth a scarlet slash. 

“A Pierrot—a futurist Pierrot. Sym- 
bolic also, but intensely modern. A 
true Pierrot, madame, always serving, 
asking nothing for himself—and get- 
ting it, in full measure. An exquisitely 
humorous foil for the triumphant 
Harlequin.” 

“When you are ready, we will as- 
semble,” she said, and left him. 


” she asked, regard- 
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As Callard watched her topaz dra- 
peries disappear, he felt some misgiv- 
ings. He had forgotten Donna Fanna, 
or, rather, he had never once consid- 
ered her. She would be hurt this eve- 
ning, he knew, but he stilled his sympa- 
thies. Better an hour of pain than a 
lifetime of disillusionment with that 
man. 

One by one the company assembled— 
Brighella, Brighello, Pantaleone, and a 
hard-faced woman who was almost the 
replica of Madame Amato; symbolic 
. waiters and guests, dressed in splashes 
of scarlets and blues, of which each 
spot, in the shifting action, would fall 
into the intricate pattern of the stage 
coloring; Régine, daintily artificial as a 
powder puff in her new costume; 
Amato in fresh rags of every hue; a 
languidly handsome jeune premier in 
correct tweeds, the only sign of the 
Harlequin being his slippers and black 
visor. 

There was a general murmur of ex- 
citement, a fusing moment in which the 
| company of scattered units seemed to 





become one in that twitter of nerves 
which followed the opening crash of 
the overture from beyond the curtain. 
That crash was final, Callard knew. 
There was no drawing back now, no 
time to reconsider or to change. He 
was committed and must go through 
with it. Amato, his trappings of vaga 
bond music on his ba k, 
there on the apron. 


was already out 
the 
bang of his drum, the first words of his 
opening monologue of the mountebank : 
“A pzan of Parnassus—an hour of 
enchantment.” 
Hardly a year since that first time at 
Camaldo, with its dark peace of night, 
the tower a finger pointing to eternity, 
and at its foot the painted mummery 
in the flare of the lamps. For the mo- 
ment, all that had happened seemed as 
unreal as the play itself, the flashing 
vision of an instant expanding, like a 
slowly blown bubble, on months of 


There came 
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time. With the sweat beading the paint 
on his forehead, he spoke from between 
tight teeth: 

“Are you all ready? Curtain—go!” 

The curtains parted, hanging in folds 
of heavy purple about a great gold pic- 
ture frame in which, poised airily on a 
broken pedestal, as if just alighted from 
flight, Régine smiled immobilely up- 
ward at a butterfly perched on one 
finger. 

A patter of approval from the audi- 
ence, a murmur of “Ah, the picture!” 
Then it stilled as into the frame came a 
hand, huge, black, and sinister, seizing 
the butterfly, crushing it, as Régine, 
with a look of horror, sank slowly down 
into a quivering heap. 

A silence of surprised unease out 
there in front as the curtains closed 
again. A bang of Amato’s drum, a 
jingle of his fool’s cap of bells, and 
they parted once more, disclosing the 
scene: 

Italy, in its very essence; a gray and 
twisted smear of olives; a crumbling 
yellow wall; gay awnings above heaps 
of red and purple fruits; a fountain 
gushing waters from lion mouths; a 
campanile against a glimpse of sea; 
even the prow of 4 gondola, projecting 
apparently from a moldering Venetian 
column; mere symbols all of them, 
heaped together without apparent de- 
ign; almost a caricature, yet with a 
mordant bite in its very naiveness, and 
yet also a hint of that strange charm 
which can never be quite. caught or 
quite lost. Sometimes brilliant and 
crowded under a blaze of light, then 
again almost threatening, with a:single 
figure moving amidst splashes of deep 
shadow—so the play proceeded, with 
its riots of music, its bursts of satire, 
its poignant instants. 

A strange affair, following no dra- 
matic rules, but each scene, however 
absurd, the inevitable sequence of all 
that had gone before: Columbine, at 
first without a Harlequin, poor Pierrot 
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trying, with faithful service, to supply 
the lack; Scaramouche of the strange 
chances, under a white-eyed thrall of 
drugs and dreams; the picture, painted 
by Pierrot in the fashion of a lightning 
cartoon ; then the coming of ‘Harlequin, 
in tweeds and cigarettes, languid with 
hidden fires; the villa itself, brazenly 
indicated by a canvas flat, painted with 
burlesque Pompeiian frescoes, which 
was carried in and gravely upheld by a 
couple of stage hands in liveries of 
scarlet. 

Stronger and stronger grew the sense 
of unease out in front, which even the 
laughter of the uninitiated could not 
break. Clearer and clearer, in Régine’s 
eyes, grew a look of dawning compre- 
hension, as the pieces of the play fell 
into place. 

“Have you not done with me yet?” 
she demanded of Callard, as she stood 
waiting for a cue. “Is not my sentence 
yet finished ?” 

“Régine, can you not see that this is 
all for your sake?” 

“And it was, of course, for the pris- 
oner’s sake that they sent him to the 
Inquisition in olden times,” she re- 
torted. “Why do you expose me like 
this, and in Sestri of all places? There 
may be people here who remember 
things.” 

So she had not suspected as yet who 
was out there in the darkness beyond 
the footlights. Callard thrilled grimly 
as he thought of Cosmo, sitting in the 
place of honor, sweating secretly for 
fear of what might be to come upon the 
stage. 

An exquisite revenge Régine was 
taking. That she herself was so inno- 
cent of it all only made it the better. 

“But, mind you, once [I am through 
with this to-night, then that is the end,” 
she declared. “Once this is over, then 
I have paid—paid even your terrible 
price.” 

Puzzled at her words, Callard 
watched her make her entry with the 
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What an actress she had 
Together they came singing 
down a flight of steps between great 


Harlequin. 
become! 


vases veiled in trails of scarlet. A girl 
in a passion of love she looked, as they 
stepped into the gondola, now calmly 
planted in full view. 


“Ah, belle nuit, belle nuit d’amour!” 


Their voices rose in unison as the 
gondola was coolly pushed across the 
stage by one of the scarlet-clad attend- 
ants, the frank, almost morbid arti- 
ficiality of it all lifting the scene as if 
to some other realm of gossamer make- 
believe. 

So again in the night scene before 
the villa—a French window, again up- 
held by the attendants, behind which the 
gay dinner party laughed and drank, 
while in front poor Columbine sank 
broken-hearted under a shower from 
a watering pot, until Pierrot lifted and 
carried her off. 

Then the purple curtains fell, and the 
action shifted to the apron. A picture 
gallery now, a bitter satire on the year’s 
Salon; the advent of the judges, headed 
by Amato, and their caustic comments 
on the pictures of the year; and their 
bestowal, on the smirking Harlequin, 
of a vast medal for Pierrot’s lightning- 
painted “Soul of Columbine.” 

“Stop! Turn up the lights !” 

Sharp and cold Donna Fanna’s voice 
cut across the action, stiffening the 
astonished players in their attitudes. 
From behind the curtains Callard 
peered exultantly as the lights in the 
sala flashed on. They were beginning 
to see what it was all about, those peo- 
ple out there. He saw Donna Fanna, 
white with anger, Cosmo sunk in his 
chair, staring up at the stage with an 
almost childish astonishment, behind 
them the rows of faces, cynical, puz- 
zled, or amused. 

“How dare you insult my guests with 
such an affair as this?” Donna Fanna 
demanded. “Where is the manager ?” 
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His moment had come, and Callard 
stepped forward upon the apron, his 
voice harsh with triumph. 

“Madame, as the author of the piece, 
let me explain. This is no play. It is 
life, it is truth, the real events of ten 
months, compressed to an hour and set 
in travesty upon a stage. We are no 
actors. We are ourselves—Columbine, 
Scaramouche, even Pierrot—all here in 
person before you. Harlequin alone is 
represented by another, an opportunity 
for him to see himself as others Pa 

There was a flash of pink and silver 
at his side, a quick thrust that sent him 
reeling up the stage. It was Régine 
who stood there, facing Donna Fanna 
and that rising, murmuring throng, 
with all the command of the assured 
actress. 

“It is I who am the manager of this 
company, madame. You wished—to 
speak with me?” 

In that second of pause, she had seen 
Cosmo, Callard saw, and she had real- 
ized where she was. But not the flicker 
of an eyelash betrayed her, only the 
quickened rise of her bosom showing 
the storm beneath. 

“How dare you bring such an affair 
to this house?” demanded Donna 
Fanna, much more, in her anger, the 
great lady she so desired to be than in 
her moments of studied attempt at it. 

“Madame, I did not whose 
house it was nor who would be among 





know 
your guests,” 

“How dare you perform such a libel 
at all, insinuating that that picture was 
painted by FS 

“Permit me a moment, madame,” 
Régine broke in coolly. “The play is 
but a play, indiscreet perhaps, but with 
no meaning attached to it. I thought I 
had a right to use it since J] was the 
model from whom that picture was 
painted by——” 

There was a deliberate pause, a mo- 
ment in which every ear hung upon her 
stilled tongue. To Callard that pause 


Régine answered, 
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seemed endless, and yet part of his own 
plan, for he knew the torment that must 
be racking that man down there, for all 
the smile with which he masked it. And 
he knew, too, the inevitable vindication 


for himself that was trembling upon >| 


Régine’s lips. 

“TI was the model, I say, from whom 
that picture was painted by—Don 
Cosmo Gialtrezze.” 

A murmur of relieved laughter, the 
rustle of chairs, a little rush of con- 
gratulating people. Hardly able to be- 
lieve it, Callard stood there. It was 
some mistake, a terrible slip on Régine’s 
part, due to concealed nervousness. In 
another instant, she would cry out, 
would tell the truth. But the moment 
passed, and she was silent. 

It was for him to act, and he ad- 
vanced to the footlights. But there was 
something happening down there 
among the throng of guests. Their at- 
tention was no longer upon the stage or 
its doings. A brown man, with softly 
protruding brown eyes, was slipping 
about among them, the natural sleek- 
ness of his manner disordered as by 
some disturbing news that he was dis- 
seminating. Silence followed in his 
wake, broken by little cries of alarm. 

“So it has come! France mobilizes. 
It is war!” 

It strange how things had 
changed. Like a chip before a flood, all 
thoughts of pictures and plays seemed 
swept away. Even the actors had 
caught it, and were whispering and 
crowding down, pleading for news, 

But to Callard the most important 
thing was still Régine’s strange mistake, 
and he looked at her in amazed pain 
as they stood there, so disregarded that 
they might have been alone. He drew 


was 


her unresistingly back, and not until 
the curtains had fallen behind them, 
shutting them in upon the deserted 
stage, did he speak. 

“Poor Régine, you made such a ter- 
rible mistake. 


” 





You said that 
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’ to be a princess, even for a day. 


“T know exactly what I said,” she an- 
swered steadily. “I meant to say it, and 
I will say it again.” 

“But—Régine 

That seemed all he could say, and she 
turned on him with electric vehemence. 

“I have done! I will serve no more 
of your sentences, for I refuse you as 
my judge!” 

“Judge!” he exclaimed. “But can 
you not see that it was for you I did 
it, that this was your revenge ?” 

“Does one, then, wish revenge on 
those pne loves?” 

“Loves?” Callard paused, waiting for 
understanding, but it refused to come, 
leaving him struggling with perplexity. 
“Do you mean that you still love—that 
man ?” 

“Whom else should I love?” 

“And did you love him that night 
when IJ found you in the rain?” 

“Never so well as then,” she retorted, 
unshaken. “I have seen the reason for 
all that since.” 

“And what have you seen?” 

She paused, looking up at him in that 
strangely inevitable feminine betrayal 
of their own sex which is the secret of 
the masculine dominance of the world. 

“It was those women. He wished to 
protect me from being seen by them. 
Had I but waited, it would have been 
all right.” 

“And I—am [ then nothing to you?” 
he asked bitterly. 

“You are my dear friend,” she said, 
softening, a hand upon his arm. “But 
can you not see it? You saw me asa 
butterfly—but he saw me as a woman. 
You gave me service and protection— 
but he gave me love itself. You gave 
me shelter and safety—but he made me 
a princess.” 

“A princess—for a day!” he sneered. 

“It is so wonderful to a beggar maid 
And 
then again—he never, never questioned. 
Just as I was, so he loved me. My good 
friend, go away from us, go back to 


” 
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your own people. You are but wander- 
ing in your own dream of us, and be- 
cause we must be as we are, you suffer, 
because you cannot stand us as we are.” 

Callard sank dejectedly on the rim of 
the stage gondola. Back in his brain a 
light was dawning, too startling to be 
faced all at once; as round a corner, he 
was becoming aware of the ‘fact that 
just to see things in a certain way did 
not necessarily mean that that was the 
way they really were, that people were 
themselves and not necessarily what 
one imagined them to be. 

Meanwhile, as the guests drifted 
from the sala at the end of the perform- 
ance, Donna Fanna faced Cosmo. She 
was still in regal anger, panting for a 
victim, but she cooled as she noted the 
smile on his face, the absent smile of a 
man whose mind is elsewhere: 

“Cosmo, come back to me!” she cried. 

“But I am here, bella mia.” 

“Then don’t be so insultingly ab- 
stracted. Tell me the truth now. Who 
really painted that picture?” 

“The picture ?” ° 

He seemed to have forgotten it for 
the moment, remembering it with an 
actual difficulty. 

“Oh, why, the fellow who played the 
Pierrot to-night,” he answered, with a 
simplicity that made her gasp. 

“So it was true, that play! But the 
foolishness of it! Why did you ever 
toop to do such a thing as that?” 
“Because I wanted to marry you, 
dear one.” 

Donna Fanna gasped again, and then, 
since there are no sins a woman cannot 
forgive if they be committed for her 
sake, she blushed and melted. 

“You are impossible! How shall I 
ever be sure of you?” 

“But why should you be?” he in- 
quired. “To be always sure of people, 
that must be very~-dull. My mistake 
was in listening to your conditions at 
all instead of* just marrying you, with 
no nonsense about it.” 























“Then you imply that I am to 
blame ?” she demanded, a danger signal 
mantling in her cheeks. 


“Blame! What a word between us! 
I should simply have stopped your 
pretty mouth—so.” He illustrated with 
a kiss. “Now we will be married next 
week,” 

“But suppose I say not.” 

“But you will not say so. I have been 
talking with the general, and he tells 
me this war is for a long time, and that 
we shall be in it before it is over, so I 
shall join the flying corps. Ah, that 
will be worth while!” he cried, kindling 
with enthusiasm. ‘To fly, to be a lord 
of the air and ride the clouds! That 
will be living!” 

She looked at him in his perfect 
physical poise, his face aflame with ea- 
gerness for a new sensation, and he 
laughed as he caught her expression. 

“Oh, you women! You are jealous 
already of the poor air!” 

“There are times when I positively 
hate you!” she panted. 

“Then you will never tire of me, be- 
cause you will be always falling in love 
with me over again,” he replied. “Now 
I must not keep you from your other 
guests. Shall we. join them?” 

“But, Cosmo”’—Donna Fanna drew 
back as another question came to her— 
“that dancing creature, if she was the 
other man’s model for that picture, she 
must know who painted it. Then why 
did she lie about it ?” 

“How can I say why you women do 
things? I doubt if you know your 
selves,” 

“She lied for your sake,” she accused. 

“Precisely the same reason why you 
are going to marry me,” he laughed. 
“So you have no quarrel with her for 
that.” 

He offered his arm, and she took it, 
knowing that she would end by doing as 
he said. Marriage with him would be 
a series of battles in each of which she 


would be worsted. That was really 


Regine 
why she so wanted it. She would have 
hated him had he permitted her to tri- 
umph, no matter how just her cause. - 

On the stage Callard still sat, occu- 
pied with his own thoughts, heedless of 
the fateful news chattered all about 
him. Soon Régine came again, in her 
dark street dress, her stage attire in a 
neat bundle. With her was Amato, 
wrapped in his flapping cloak, the trap- 
pings of itinerant music in a pack upon 
his back. 

Her hands outstretched, Régine ap- 
proached Callard. 

“Good-by, dear friend. We are leav- 
ing to-night, Amato and I.” 

“Leaving? For where?” 

“For France. We have talked it 
over, and we go to do what we can.” 

“I remember the terrible days of 
1870,” Amato put in. “I was young 
then, but I remember enough to make 
me shudder, and they tell me that this 
will be worse still.” 

“Our poor France will need those 
who can make her laugh a little in the 
days that are to come,” Régine went 
on, “some one to be gay, to bring her 
a moment of forgetfulness amidst it all. 
And who can do that as well as we? 
We have been gay often enough before 
above hunger and pain. We ask noth- 
ing, and we have no longer anything 
to lose, so where no others can go, we 
can.” 

“T will go with you,” Callard cried. 

“No, that is impossible. Oh, my dear 
one, you have been so good to me, you 
must forget all that I have said in 
anger. Through it all I knew how 
splendid you were, that you were doing 
for me that which no one else could * 
have done—or would. I will confess 
to you that there were times when I 
was tempted—tempted by the safety 
you offered me, tempted to nestle down 
and be protected by you for all my life, 
But it is in my blood, I suppose—some- 
thing that cries out for freedom, some- 
thing that must have adventure. So I 
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must go my own path, no matter where 
it leads me.” 
“But may I not come with you?” 
“No, for there is little safety on the 
path I go, and you—you would be all 
the time trying to save me. To do what 
I am about to do, I must put all thought 
of safety aside, and so—good-by.” 
She raised herself on tiptoe and, for 
the first time, kissed him on the lips. 
Silently he watched her go, with 
Amato beside her, his black cloak like 
the flapping wings of some bat convoy- 
ing a brown moth. A little black-and- 
brown moth she seemed, her butterfly 
gorgéousness hidden in the bundle be- 
neath her arm. 
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He could see her blossoming in it 
amidst blackened villages or in the 
camps of shell-torn armies—the bang 
of a drum, the jingle of a fool’s cap of 
bells, a ripple of bright laughter, and a 
radiant, bounding creature bringing a 
moment of beauty and forgetfulness. 
A terrible path, beset with dangers, but 
he could see her treading it lightly, with 
the heedlessness of a butterfly among 
thorns. 

Nothing to lose or to gain or to strive 
for—perhaps that was the secret of 
butterflies in their glorious adventuring 
of the world. Souls of Columbines, 
souls of queens, souls of all kinds, and 
to each soul its own road. 
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ALT-winds, sharp with the savor of life— 
Adown them wild birds careen— 
A warm white beach for the splendid strife, 
And the long, pure curve of green; 
Rainbows caught in the feathery spray; 


Et in Arcadia we, 


Loving, laughing, and lost in the play 
With waves of a sun-bright sea. 


Ocher, umber, and scarlet to sup, 
When summers salute and die; 
Color to drink, and a turquoise cup 

Fair wrought from October sky; 


Clean scent of wood smoke and soft, wet leaves, 
Where a brown brook whispering flowed ; 

A Romany road through sweet-fern sheaves ; 
You, to the end of the road! 


Your love, that is color, form, and flame 
Of nature; your scarlet wine 


Poured in the glass of my life! 


No shame 


Shall dim these senses of mine! 

Swift, subtle strength of you, secret delight, 
Jeauty that passes in fire, 

Love of a thousand years in a night 


All this I desire, desire! 
MARGUERITE 
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N the real-lace-and-old-silver section 
I of Boston, there lived a young 
man by the name of Allan Adams, 
Allan did well all of those things that 
make a man a welcome guest at house 
parties, was exceedingly good looking 
without in the least being handsome, 
and wore good clothes in that incon- 
spicuous fashion which really must be 
inherited. When he first graduated 
from college, his father looked him over 
dubiously, admired his trophy cups, and 
listened with a marked lack of enthusi- 
asm to Allan’s suggestion that he come 
into his father’s book-publishing con- 
cern and begin at the bottom. Allan 
had no very clear idea what beginning 
at the bottom meant, but he was ramp- 
ing to learn. And, strangely enough, 
he did. After four years, he had a desk 
close to his father’s, and the directors 
had ceased to consider him a joke. 


Then one spring Allan did what 
I 





everybody who knew him wondered 
that he hadn’t done before. He fell in 
love, and he fell in a characteristic 
| headlong fashion and with a loud 

splash. The girl was Fredericka Lane— 

called Freddy. Take a dramatized ver- 

sion of everything that is ultrafeminine 
and bewitchingly lovely and you have 
Freddy. She had been beautifully 
brought up by four conventionally cor- 
rect aunts and an adoring father. At 
the proper age, she had become a débu- 
tante and immediately thereafter she 
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had become a riot. This is really not 
the proper term to employ concerning a 
young girl born almost in sight of Bos- 
ton Common, but it expresses my 
meaning. 

On the first of June, her engagement 
to Allan was announced by G. Ogden 
Lane and three of the aunts, The 
fourth aunt had listened to gossip con- 
cerning Allan and a fascinating young 
married woman of predatory habits, by 
the name of Mrs. Jack Cary, and re- 
fused her sanction to the engagement. 
She was a dear soul, but of the old 
school which clings to the belief that the 
“Wedding March” and the “Dirge for 
the Dead” should be synonymous so far 
as a girl and any man other than her 
husband are concerned. 

It was this same Mrs, Jack Cary who 
caused all of the trouble. Oh, no, not 
the usual trouble that may be expected 
from a source of this kind; something 
quite different. 

When Allan told Mrs, Jack Cary that 
he was engaged, she gave him an elabo- 
rate display of emotional fireworks, and 
Allan left her marveling that he had 
ever fancied her at all and considering 
himself a fool that he had. And when 
a man considers that he has been a fool, 
he is in a state to do something radical. 
Ora Cary was a recklessly gay, tolerant 
young woman, arid straightway all of 
the things she did and was became ab- 
horrent in Allan’s sight. Taken all in 












all, Allan was just in the mood to wish 
to immure his fiancée behind high walls 
and lay down a narrow path of right- 
eousness for her willful little feet to 
travel. 

His idea was fine, but his method of 
accomplishment was ridiculous. He 
should have known by this time that 
there were other things about Freddy’s 
chin besides her dimple. 

Fired with his laudable desire to 
preach a little sermon on the evils of 
the day—a thing to which he was totally 
unaccustomed, and did very badly—one 
beautiful afternoon in June, Allan went 
up to call on Freddy. 

He found her in her riding habit, 
looking like a slim young prep-school 
boy, and seemingly much pleased with 
herself and the world in general. She 
glanced at his flushed face and serious 
eyes and hospitably offered to mix him 
something cooling. 

“You know Allan dear,” she _ re- 
marked happily, as she busied herself 
with shaved ice and a shaker, “I’m con- 
vinced that had I been otherwise born, 
I’d have won fame as a barmaid.” 

This gave Allan his opening. 

“TI wish, Freddy,” he said a bit fret- 
fully, “that you wouldn’t joke about 
your ability to mix drinks.” 

Freddy, who was not accustomed to 


adverse criticism, looked mildly sur 
prised. 
“Why not?” she questioned, “It’s an 


unusual accomplishment, I’m sure, and, 
besides, if it weren’t for the fact that I 
mix a Martini quite as well as they do 
at the club, father would stop there 
oftener. And you’ve no idea how bad 
it is for father to stop at the club. Not 
only does he get indigestion, but he 
gossips.” 

Allan made no immediate reply. 
His morose gaze drifted to a picture of 
an ancestress of Freddy’s who smiled 
placidly down at him from beside her 
spinet. 
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“What’s your trouble , to-day?” 
Freddy was moved presently to inquire. 

Allan shrugged. 

“Nothing special—only I was think- 
ing what that little lady up there would 
say if she came to earth to-day and was 
presented to the modern generation of 
girls.” 

Freddy laughed and handed him his 
frosty glass. 

“She’d probably be so enamored of 
the life they lead and the wonderful 
times they have that nothing could in- 
duce her to return to her frame.” 

“That’s it—the wonderful times they 
have. Good Lord, Freddy, do the girls 
in your set ever think of anything else 
but a good time?” 

“We don’t think of much else—that’s 
a fact,” Freddy admitted readily 
enough. “But perhaps we’re afraid 
that if we delved too deep into serious 
things, we might get indigéStion—the 
mental kind.” 

“Humph! If a modern girl ever 
found she had a serious idea, she’d go 
and consult a specialist. No, they live 
too hard, they play bridge for too much 
money, they see plays and read books 
that are too sophisticated, and, above 
all, they dance too much. Is it any 
wonder that before they end their first 
season, they take to stimulants ?” 

Freddy listened to this tirade, her 
brown eyes wider and wider. 

“My goodness, Allan,” she observed 
as he paused, “you talk as if every girl 
we knew were headed straight for a 
drunkard’s grave!” 

“That’s putting it strong, but they 
sure do travel fast!” 

Suddenly an idea appeared to strike 
Freddy. 


“Does that include me, by any 
chance?” 

“Yes, Freddy, it does,” Allan an- 
swered. “There are a whole lot of 


things you do that I wish you’d cut out. 
I’ve been meaning to speak to you about 
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them for some time.” He cleared his 
throat nervously as he finished. 

For a long moment Freddy regarded 
him. Then, “Allan,” she said, with 
“Stop, look, and listen, young man!” 
plain in her eyes, “when you talk to me 
like that, I’m filled with a mad desire 
to attire myself in blue gauze and go 
and dance Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song’ 
in my bare feet on top of the country- 
club bar.” 

And right here Allan should have 
dropped the whole matter, and either 
have laughed at this sally of Freddy’s 
or kissed her. And did he do either? 
He did not. Instead, he said sternly: 

“T think that remark in exceedingly 
bad taste.” 

“T love you, Billy Sunday—but, oh, 
you Saturday night!” sang Freddy flip- 
pantly. 

“Oh, all right,” Allan said steadily, 
although a nerve quivered in his cheek. 
“T can’t control what you do while 
you're under your father’s roof, but 
when we’re married i 

He paused uncertainly. He knew ex 
actly what he wanted to say, but not at 
all how to say it. 

“When we're married?’ Freddy 
prompted, her tone sweet as summer 
honey. 

Allan plunged blindly. 

“When we’re married, I for 
none of the things some of the married 
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women we know put over.” 
y, for instance?” 

Here Allan foolishly lost his temper. 

“Just like a woman! Talk generali- 
ties and they pin you down to cases!” 

Freddy smiled at him, and her smile 
was an unmitigated insult. 

“T’ll tell you what, Allan. You run 
right home now and, before you forget 
them, write me out a list of all those 
‘Thou Shalt Nots’ to govern me— 
when we’re married. Maybe I'll O. K. 
them—and again maybe I won't.” 

And now Allan forfeited all right 
to any sympathy what followed. 


“Ora Cary, 


for 
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He caught Freddy’s two slim wrists, 
and his blue eyes blazed down into hers, 

“Oh, yes, you'll O. K. them, Freddy 
Lane!” he snapped. “Make no mistake 
about that!” 

The light of battle promptly flamed 
in Freddy’s eyes. 

“Don’t bet on it,” she advised him 
slangily, adopting a form of speech sure 
to infuriate him further, and then, 
“Allan Adams, I had no idea you had it 
in you to be such a tyrant—and cave- 
man stuff is out of fashion. And be- 
sides being a tyrant, you’re stupid. 
Don’t you know that I was and did all 
of the things you object to before we 
became engaged—and probably they all 
helped to make you fall in love with 
me? 

“That’s the way with a man,” she 
continued stormily. “Once he thinks a 
girl belongs to him, he wants to go to 
work and make her all over. And that’s 
the reason’”—she shook an impressive 
finger—‘“that there are so many un- 
happy marriages and wandering hus- 
bands. A girl takes you men seriously 
and tries to change herself to suit you, 
and what happens? You decide that 
she isn’t what you like at all and go run- 
ning away after some girl who’s the 
exact counterpart of the girl you fell 
in love with first!” 

“That speech is the result of those 
ultramodern books you read. It’s rub- 
bish. Here I’m telling you something 
for your own good———” 

“You're holding a revival meeting in 
my drawing-room and boring me to 
death.” Freddy paused and her chin 
tilted at.a defiant angle. ‘‘And if being 
engaged gives you any such right, what 
will you be if I marry you? My good- 
after a year, either I wouldn’t 
dare call my soul my own, or I'd be the 
most accomplished intriguer in four 
States! And—neither of those condi- 
tions appeals to me.” She snatched off 
her engagement ring and put it into his 
hand. “It’s all off, Allan.” 
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Of course, if Allan had had any idea 
that his lecture would eulminate in this 
fashion, make sure he would have let 
Freddy go her own sweet way, even 
though he were certain it led straight to 
perdition. Now he could only stare at 
her miserably, aghast at what he had 
brought upon himself. He made no at- 
tempt at argument, however; he saw 
the futility of it, with Freddy in her 
present mood. 

If anything could have softened 
Freddy at this moment, it would have 
been the dazed, hurt look in Allan’s 
eyes. But she was too taken up with 
her own hurt to be affected by Allan’s. 
She turned, bright-eyed, in the doorway 
for a parting shot. 

“Good-by, Allan. I hope you'll find 
your winged goddess some time. But 
—don’t run away with the idea, dear 
boy, that because ‘thou hast turned vir- 
tuous, there will be no more cakes and 
ale.’” 

As Allan left Freddy’s house and got 
into his motor at the curb, he felt very 
strange. The emotion that seethed and 
boiled closest to the surface was rage— 
rage at Freddy, at love, at life in gen- 
eral. He set his teeth and, followed by 
threatening scowls from the traffic po- 
lice, drove through the crowded por- 
tions of the city and drew up at his club, 
There he fell in with a few congenial 
souls and, resolutely putting behind him 
all else but a desire to forget what had 
happened that afternoon, he dined hi- 
lariously and later settled down to a 
night of poker. 

But the game didn’t hold his interest, 
and about ten o’clock he drew a check 
for his losses and, nodding to the door- 
man, backed his car away from the curb 
and turned into the broad avenue that 
led out of the city. 

He drove all night like a man seek- 
ing to catch up with the horizon and 
fall over its edge into black nothing- 
ness. Just at dawn, he topped a hill 
and, throwing off his power, stopped 
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and looked about him. He hadn’t an 
idea where he was. There was a faint 
streak of gray on the horizon, which, 
as he watched, turned first to mauve 
and then to a rosy pink. A mist, soft 
and fleecy, lay over the valley, but with 
the coming of the dawn breeze, it be- 
gan to lift, like a curtain on a stage set 
for early spring. Allan slouched down 
behind his wheel and let his mind drift 
over the catastrophe that had befallen 
him. 

Now, contrary to the opinion his ac- 
tions of the afternoon before might 
easily have engendered in the mind of 
the most charitable eavesdropper, Allan 
Adams was no fool. He had some very 
good ideas about girls and love and 
marriage—ideas that are fine for any 
young man to have, but that are diffi- 
cult to put into words. And Allan had 
struggled through a very stormy scene 
that afternoon, in the grip of a complex 
set of emotions that didn’t talk them- 
selves easily. Well, they weren’t meant 
to be talked by sincere young chaps like 
Allan. Allan would have been twice 
as convincing if he had taken Freddy in 
his strong young arms and kissed her 
and muttered something, incoherent 
perhaps, but heartfelt, to the effect that 
she was everything in the world to him 
and would she please not do such and 
such because—— Oh, well, Freddy 
loved him and she wouldn’t have asked 
for reasons. 

But Allan didn’t know this, and he 
didn’t know that Freddy cared about 
him. He felt that the bottom had been 
knocked out of the world, and that all 
the things that counted for him had 
fallen through. And because he loved 
her very dearly, but knew her not at all, 
Allan had no idea that Freddy hadn't 
meant anything she had said. Poor 
Allan thought he had seen the real 
Freddy, and told himself with savage 
misery that while it might be hell to lose 
Freddy now—and she had never been 
so maddeningly sweet to him as at this 
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‘moment—it was better now than later. 
But in spite of his brave philosophy, 
Allan’s bright head went down on the 
wheel and for a second his broad shoul- 
ders shook. Then he raised his head 
resolutely, and with his jaw set and his 
eyes narrowed, he threw off his brakes 
and began to coast’ down hill. 

Away off on the sky line, there was 
a feathery plume of smoke, and from 
over the hill a faint, eerie whistle. 

The grade grew steeper, and Allan’s 
car flew faster and faster. As he slid 
down, at a good fifty-mile clip, the mist 
appeared to thicken and shrouded the 
objects about him in a gray cloud. It 
muffled the sound of a bell ringing just 
ahead of him, and it even deadened the 
whistle that Allan had heard faintly 
from the top of the hill. 

His car was upon the railroad cross- 
ing before he was aware that there was 
a crossing within miles. He saw the 
gateman rush forward, frantically wav- 
ing his arms, saw a vague bulk bearing 
down upon him, heard the screeching of 
brakes—and the world went out in a 
smothering smash, and blackness envel- 
oped his senses, 


The first thing Allan was conscious 
of, when he opened his eyes, was a cool 
breeze that blew from somewhere 
across his face. It was soft and fleet- 
ing, almost like the touch of caressing 
fingers. Then he smelled a sweet, elu- 
sive perfume, the perfume that only 
wild flowers grown in the woods carry. 
He heard some one singing, a melody 
full of hauntingly tuneful measures, 
and he thought he was dreaming, 
and promptly shut his eyes lest he wake 
up. But the breeze and the perfume 
and the song continued to lull his 
senses ; so presently he opened his eyes 
and looked about him. 

He was lying in a tall four-poster 
bed, and there was a patchwork quilt, 
the kind he used to sleep under at his 
grandmother’s, over him. Beside the 
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bed was a marble-topped table, and its 
twin stood in the window with two 
bowls of wild roses on it. The wind 
fluttered the white, frilly curtains at 
the window, and in a rocking chair, her 
head bent over some sewing, sat a girk. 
She wasn’t exactly a pretty girl, but 
there was something lovely about her. 
Maybe it was the long, straight lines 
of her blue-and-white nurse’s uniform, 
with its snowy kerchief folded across 
her breast; maybe it was the way her 
shining brown hair was braided and 
wrapped around her well-shaped head} 
maybe it was only the beautifully mod- 
eled line of her slim white throat, puls- 
ing like a bird’s as she sang. There was 
no particular name for her charm, but 
you felt it when you looked at her. 

She raised her head, and the song 
stopped as she rose to her feet and came 
swiftly toward the bed. 

“Don’t move,” she cautioned Allan. 

But she had not spoken soon enough. 
Allan attempted to raise himself on his 
elbow, and as he did so, a sickening 
pain shot through his whole body, 
threatening to waft him away again on 
the waves of unconsciousness. 

The girl bent over him. 

“You must remain perfectly quiet. 
You’ve been very badly hurt.” She 


, slipped her arm under his head and held 


a small glass to his lips. 

“More,” Allan begged as she took it 
away. : 

She shook her head with a smile. 

“Not just now.” Then she turned 
quickly as a man entered the room. 
“He’s conscious, doctor,” she said. 

Allan tried to speak, but found he 
couldn’t, somehow, and the last thing he 
remembered, as he sank into a sleep 
that was partly unconsciousness, was 
her soft voice, beautiful in tone like a 
carefully cast bell. 

When he next came to himself, it was 
dark, and the room was in shadow ex- 
cept for a lamp that stood on the table 
by the window. The table was covered 
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with papers, and a man sat writing 
there. Allan moved, and the man was 
bending over him at once, touching his 
forehead and feeling his pulse. 

, “Better now, eh?” he asked. 

. Allan nodded. He moved gingerly 
and stifled an exclamation of pain. 

, “Gee!” he said after a moment. “I 
must be pretty well smashed up.” 

The man nodded and sat down be- 

side the bed. 
. “You are—your shoulder, your leg, 
and a nasty cut on the back of your 
head.” 

) “Why—but ” Allan looked about 
him. “Would you mind telling me all 
about it—what happened to me—when 
it happened—where I am—all about 
it?” : 

“T don’t know all the details. They 
brought you here to my house a little 
after daylight. They said you’d been 
hit by the milk train at the junction.” 

“Good Lord!” Allan interrupted. 
“To think that I couldn’t beat a milk 
train!” 

“Well, it had a pretty good start, 
from all accounts,” the other consoled 
him, with a laugh. ‘Fortunately, I was 
here when they brought you in and got 
you fixed up in no time. I’m Doctor 
Martin,” he added. 

“But, Doctor Martin,” 
tested, “this serious. 
likely to be laid up long?” 

“Matter of a month, maybe.” 

“But—but—why, they’ll have to take 
me to a hosiptal—or something.” 

“Why?” 

“T can’t impose on you like this.” 

“Tt isn’t an imposition. We haven't 
a hospital in our little town, and I often 
take serious cases in. I can watch them 
better, and Miss Leydon, my nurse, 
gives them the best of care.” 

Allan’s eyes were getting bright, and 
he was twisting the edge of the sheet. 

“But you know, doctor ” he was 
beginning, when Doctor Martin inter- 
rupted him. 
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“I know that this is no hour to start 
a discussion that won’t get us anywhere, 
You’re tired, and so am I. Let’s finish 
all this in the morning.” 

The next morning Allan wired his 
mother that he had had a slight acci- 
dent and would be laid up in Laconia 


for a week or two. Then he 
wrote her and told her that she 
was not to worry and that she 


was not to tell anybody where he 
was. He added that he wanted to 
rest. This being done, he settled him- 
self back with a sigh and devoted his 
whole energies to getting well, and 
climbed along a week or ten days before 
he noticed how very pleasant it was to 
be taken care of, pampered, and petted 
by a gray-eyed angel in a blue dress, 
whose voice sounded like cathedral 
chimes. After that he really became in- 
different as to just how long his period 
of convalescence would be. 

Allan had fallen under the charm of 
Doctor Martin, also. He began to lis- 
ten—as Ellen Leydon very obviously 
did—for the sound of the doctor’s car 
as he drove into the garage behind the 
house and his running steps upon the 
stair. He found that he and Martin 
were both Dartmouth men, and that 
they both wore the same Greek-letter 
pin on their waistcoats. 

Allan’s idea of beginning a friend- 
ship was to tell the entire history of his 
life. He followed his usual course in 
this case, with a few reservations in 
regard to Freddy. But Ellen Leydon 
was a girl herself, and Allan was un- 
doubtedly not so reserved as he thought 
he was. Once Ellen was in possession 
of all the facts concerning him, he 
waited expectantly for her to be in a 
like manner confidential. 

“Oh, there’s nothing to tell about 
me,” she said, smiling. “I was born in 
Belknap, that little village at the foot 
of the mountain over there. I came 
to school here in Laconia, and met Doc- 
tor Martin when I broke my arm. He 
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was good to me, and took an interest in 
me, and when I wanted to study nurs- 
ing, he sent me to a hospital in Boston. 
I just graduated last year, and now I 
take care of his patients and look after 
his office. There—that’s all there is 
about me. I suppose it sounds pretty 
dull to you,” she added wistfully. 

Allan looked up at her. 

“You’ve only told me the dull parts. 
A girl as attractive as you are would 
never find life dull.” 

Ellen colored and turned away with 
a slight frown. 

“Now you're angry,” 
“Please smile at me again. 
mean to be fresh.” 

Ellen came slowly to the bed. 

“No, I don’t suppose you did. But I 
wish—I wish you wouldn’t talk to me 
like that. Perhaps the girls you know 
are used to it and don’t mind it. But 
I’m not, and I do.” 

“But tell me Come on now, 
Lady Gray Eyes—you can’t get away 
with that. I’m not the first man who 
ever told you you were pretty.” 

Ellen didn’t answer him. She simply 
left the room. A little later, Allan 
heard her singing on the porch, and 
Essie, the maid, brought up his lunch- 
eon. He told her to please tell Miss 
Ellen he had a bad headache and 
wanted her, but when Ellen came up- 
stairs, darkened the and 
wouldn’t let him talk. 

“You haven’t laughed so much in the 
last few days,” she said one day, the 
third week after Allan’s accident. 
“What’s the matter? Aren’t you feel- 
ing well? Or are you getting lonesome 
for your friends?” 

“Friends?” Allen snorted derisively. 
“T haven’t any friends!” 

Ellen looked at him in surprise. 

“You mustn’t talk like that, Mr. 
Adams. A man like you must have 
hundreds of friends.” 

“I know hundreds of people who do 
the same things I do, if that’s what you 
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mean by friends. I know people who'll 
miss me when the polo team at my club 
gets cleaned up. I know the commiittee 
at the club will be looking for me when 
it comes time to play the Longport Golf 
Club for the cup. I know, when some 
of the women want an extra man at a 





dinner dance, they'll ring up my 
mother Oh, well, you know how 
it is.” 


Ellen shook her head. 

“No, I don’t. I haven’t any friend 
like that.” 

“You’re lucky.” 

“Am 1?” 

Allan twisted around on his pillows. 

“IT think so. You’ve lived sweetly 
and simply and quietly, as the good 
Lord meant a girl to live. You haven't 
fooled and flirted with men, and you 
don’t laugh and sneer at everything a 
man holds decent.” 

“But no girl does that.” 

“Oh, doesn’t she ?” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“T don’t think you’ve been’ very for- 


tunate, Mr. Adanis, in your girl 
friends.” 
Allan shrugged. His shoulder 


twinged at once, and he made a face, 
and Ellen flew to his side to make him 
all smooth and comfortable again. 

But Allan, in spite of bodily comfort, 
was still sunk in gloom. 

“Tt’s all this love,” he went on mo- 
rosely. “Once that hits a fellow—well, 
it’s goodby—if it doesn’t happen to be 
the right kind of a girl—and there’s 
precious few of them, and getting fewer 
every day.” 

“T don’t think so,” Ellen disagreed. 

“You don’t know.” 

“Perhaps not.” She looked at him 
reflectively. ‘You’re awfully young to 
be so cynical.” 

Allan laughed shortly. 

“When a man loses his dreams, he 
gets that way.” 

Ellen touched him gently with the 
tips of her slim, cool fingers. 
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“Perhaps—you'll find them again.” 
“No, when dreams go, they go for 

” 

“But there are other dreams.” 

Allan looked at her a long time. 

“T wonder,” he said at last. 

“Hopes and ideals and dreams,” 
Ellen went on in her low, wonderfully 
cadenced voice, “they’re all something 
that belongs to each of us. They’re 
ours, and nothing should take them 
from us. It’s our dreams that make 
life worth while.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean the things that bring most 
happiness in the world are the things 
we dream of and achieve ourselves.” 

Allan considered this. 

“But—but love ” he said pres- 
ently, with a certain amount of diffi- 
dence in his voice. “Love brings hap- 
piness sometimes—and love is some- 
thing we are given. It doesn’t depend 
on our own achievement.” 

“But love that destroys our dreams 
and kills our ideals could never bring 
happiness,” Ellen interrupted eagerly. 

“T guess there aren’t many people 
who are really happy,” Allan said after 
a while, playing a restless tattoo on the 
edge of the sheet. 

Ellen leaned forward and looked 
down into his face, a gentle smile in her 
gray eyes. 

“Oh, you men!” she said. “What 
children you are! You run about the 
world after love, and when you catch 
it, you think you'll be happy ever after. 
I was like that once. I know better 
now. It’s only in fairy tales that ‘they 
loved and were happy ever after.’ And 
life isn’t a fairy tale.” 

“You bet it isn’t!” 





Allan agreed. 


“Tt’s a book of riddles—and I don't 
know the answers.” 

Ellen rose and brought him his medi- 
cine. 

“You're young yet, Mr. Adams, and 
have everything in the world to help 
you find the answer.” 
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Allan looked up at her, and half 
unconsciously his hand found hers. 

“And will it be love, do you think?” 

Ellen shook her head, but did not re- 
move her hand. 

“No—I hope it'll be making some- 
thing of yourselfi—something worth 
while.” 

Allan’s eyes began to shine. 

“Do you believe that I can?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then I’ll do it! Watch me!” He 
leaned back on his pillow and continued 
meditatively, “I guess love is only a 
phase of youth”—oh, Allan, watch your 
step !—“and a chap has to have it just 
as he has the measles when he’s a kid. 
But afterward he’s immune, and then 
he can settle down to the real business 
of life.” 

“Yes,” Ellen agreed. 

Then she left the room, and pres- 
éntly Allan heard her at the piano 
downstairs. 

“*But the light of the whole world 
dies,’” she sang, “‘when love, when 
love is done.’ ” 

That night, with no emotional fuss at 
all, Allan asked Ellen to marry him. 
And after a moment’s hesitation, she 
said she would and let him draw her 
face down to his with his one free arm 
and kiss her. 

3ut somehow, as Allan lay awake 
later that night, staring up into the 
darkness, he found himself vaguely dis- 
satisfied. Where was the thrill of hap- 
piness that he had expected to feel rac- 
ing through his being? Why wasn’t 
his heart bounding with joy? Why 
wasn’t his brain actively making plans 
for a wonderful future? What was the 
matter with him, anyhow? Here Ellen, 
a girl who embodied every virtue that a 
womanly woman ought to have, had 
promised to marry him, and instead of 
enjoying wild transports, he was only 
sleepy and wished the young suitor who 
was calling on the Grimsby girl down 
the street would cease singing his nasal 























tenor serenades and go home, so the 
neighborhood could settle’ down. 

Allan’s mother perused his most un- 
satisfactory letters and finally ascer- 
tained, by long-distance telephone, that 
Allan’s case was worse than he had 
said. He had said emphatically that he 
did not wish her to come and see him, 
that he would be coming home shortly, 
but Mrs. Adams was not satisfied. 
Finally she went to see Freddy Lane, 
and after a bit of verbal fencing, they 
had a frank talk. 

That is, Freddy wept on Mrs. 
Adams’ shoulder and agreed with that 
lady perfectly that Allan was the most 
wonderful being alive and that she, 
Freddy, was a heartless flirt, a spoiled 
child, and a thoroughly unreasonable 
girl, Mrs. Adams assured her that 
pride had no_ place where love 
was concerned, and by the end 
of the interview, Freddy had prom- 
ised to haul down her battle flags 
and go up to see Allan. She persuaded 
her father that the air of New Hamp- 
shire was just what he needed, and in a 
week’s time had rented a bungalow on 
one of the lakes three or four miles 
from Laconia, and established her 
household there for the summer. 

Then, one afternoon, she attired her- 
self in a yellow Georgette-crépe dress 
that Allan particularly liked and, tying 
a black tulle hat under her chin, drove 
into Laconia and inquired for Dr. Mat 
tin’s house. 

Allan was sitting in a big chair in the 
rose-screened summerhouse and, seeing 
him there as she came up the path, 
Freddy walked across the lawn and 
stood in the doorway. Something was 
beating in her throat preventing speech, 
so she only stood there, all of her heart 
plain in her eyes, and looked at Allan. 
And Allan looked at her, and when 
presently Freddy hurled herself across 
the floor and threw herself on her knees 
before him, he could only hold her close 
and wonder if the wild beating of his 
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For a 
long moment, he kept her in his arms, 


heart would tear him to pieces. 


his lips on hers. Then he released her 
abruptly and almost pushed her away. 

Freddy looked up at him. 

“Why—why, what’s the matter?” she 
asked. “Oh, Allan, you’re not still 
angry with me?” 

Allan passed 
clammy forehead. 

“No—no, I’m not angry. God, I wish 
I were!” 

“Allan, Allan, what do you mean?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, Freddy, this is 
awful!” 

Freddy 
again. 

“No, it isn’t, dear. 
see everything is all right? 
and you love me re 

“No, I don’t Oh, I don’t mean 
that! I do—I do, Freddy! But, girl, 
girl—don’t you see I can’t love you?” 

“Can’t love me? Why?” 

Allan caught her sweet, anxious face, 
with its pleading brown eyes, between 
his two hands and pressed it down on 
his knees where he couldn’t see it. He 
moistened his lips and drew a deep 
breath. 

“Because,” he said slowly, “because 
I’m engaged to Ellen Leydon. She’s the 
girl who took care of me—and I—I 
asked her to marry me.” 

Freddy crouched at his knees per- 
fectly motionless. Then a long shudder 
ran through her body. 
Finally she rose and walked slowly to 
the other side of the summerhouse and 
stood there with her back to Allan. 
When she turned around, she was smil- 
ing, and her eyes were very bright. 

“You made it as easy—as you could,” 
she said. Her voice was breathless as 
if she had been running. ‘Thank you, 
Allan.” 

Allan 


his hand over his 


was kneeling before him 
Why, don’t you 
I love you 








slim young 


looked at her once and then 


threw his arm across his face. 
“Oh, 
cried. 


I’m a brute—and a cad!” he 








Freddy shook her head, still smiling 
her little twisted smile. 

“No, you’re not. You—you’re just a 
man, dear,” and she turned and walked 
out of the summerhouse and down the 
path. 

The next day she came to call with 
her father. She met Doctor Martin and 
Ellen, and explained that she and her 
father were old friends of Allan’s and 
were spending the summer in the neigh- 
borhood, and so, when Mrs. Adams had 
told her of Allan’s accident, they had 
come over at once. Freddy talked to 
Doctor Martin most of the time, but she 
looked at Ellen. Later in the after- 
noon, Doctor Martin took Mr. Lane out 
to see about buying a motor boat, and 
Freddy asked Ellen to drive around the 
lake with her. Two days later, she 
asked her over to luncheon, and that 
afternoon, after driving Ellen home, 
she stopped in to see Dr. Martin at his 
office on Main Street. 

She seated herself in his deep, shabby 
leather chair and sat smiling up at him. 

“Please, I’m going to tell you some- 
thing,” she began, twisting the button 
on her white glove until it came off, 
“and I want you to listen to me and 
think of what I’m saying, and not think 
me a vampire if you can help it.” 

“I’m sure J can,” Doctor Martin an- 
swered, tilting back in his swivel chair. 

“Well,” and Freddy turned the bat- 
tery of her dark brown eyes full upon 
him, “I want to tell you first that I’m 
responsible for Allan’s accident. We 
were engaged, and we quarreled, and he 
drove away and—well, you know the 
rest.” 

Doctor Martin nodded and 
for her to go on. 

“T don’t know what you’re going to 
think of me”—Freddy paused and bit 
her lip nervously—‘‘but I simply have 
to talk to some one. Do you realize 
that Allan and Ellen are going to make 
a mess of things?” 

Doctor Martin frowned swiftly. 
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“I don’t think I understand you.” 

“Yes, you do, Doctor Martin. You 
know Ellen—I’m sure of that—and in 
the weeks he’s been here, you must have 
learned something about Allan, and 
unless I’m very much mistaken in you, 
you know that they’re not in the least 
bit suited to each other.” 

Doctor Martin was watching her 
from under level brows. 

“Aren't they the best judges of that, 
perhaps?” 

Freddy shook her head wearily. 

“No.” She laughed softly. “You 
know that saying, ‘When the devil was 
sick, the devil a saint would be,’ and the 
rest of it? Well, that’s Allan. I don’t 
mean that Allan is awfully ‘bad or wild 
or anything like that, really, but he’s 
just a normal, natural, pretty red- 
blooded boy, with all of a boy’s faults 
and virtues. I—I love him, faults and 
all—and Ellen doesn’t know he has any 
faults. Well”—and she looked at him 
directly—“what’s going to happen when 
she wakes up?” 

“Need she wake up?” 

“She must. Why, doctor, Allan 
couldn’t breathe in that rarefied atmos- 
phere Ellen moves in. She’s a dear lit- 
tle white saint, and the ordinary ways 
of life, the kind of a life Allan leads 
and really likes to lead—dancing, the- 
ater parties, gay dinners—would be 
wrong in her sight. Allan would try 
to live up to what she expected of him 
for a while, perhaps, but what then ?” 

‘Allan would certainly consider that 
he owed her ty 

“Oh, doctor,” Freddy interrupted im- 
patiently, “you know better than that! 
Allan would consider what he owed 
her for a time, perhaps, but Allan is no 
good at playing a part, and after he had 
chafed on the bit for a little while, it 
would be perfectly plain that he was 
miserable.” 

Doctor Martin tapped a 
thoughtfully on the desk. 
“Now I’m going to talk to you, Miss 
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Lane,” he said presently. “I think the 
only person to be considered here is 
Ellen. You and Allan have had your 
chance at happiness and forfeited it. 
And so you've lost the right, both of 
you, to stand in Ellen’s light. Some 
women get their happiness in life in 
being loved, some in loving. Ellen is, I 
think, one of the latter kind. And’ — 
he hesitated and looked quickly away— 
“and Ellen’s happiness is everything to 
me.” 

Freddy rose and stood looking down 
at him. 

“T understand,” she said, after a mo- 
ment. Then she laughed, a laugh that 
quivered and broke in the middle. “Oh, 
such is life—and of such strength are 
the fetters of convention! Instead of 
getting together and having a frank 
talk, we must sit by with what calmness 
we can, and watch three lives”—she 
glanced at him swiftly—‘“possibly four, 
ruined.” 

Doctor Martin rose and followed her 
to the door, but made no answer. 
Freddy looked up at him. 

“I’m chained here for some time yet,” 
she said, “and things—things are not 
going to be easy for me. I wonder— 
well, would you be nice to me, perhaps? 
I might go about the country with you 
some time, on your calls. I wouldn’t be 


troublesome—and perhaps it would 
look better to Ellen -”’ Her voice 
trailed off into nervous nothingness, 
and her eyes widened and filled with 


sudden tears. 

Doctor Martin patted her shoulder. 

“You can count on me,” he said. 

Doctor Martin was as good as his 
word. In the next three weeks, 
Freddy rode with Doctor Martin, 
walked with him, took him about 
the lake in her new motor boat. 
And once, wonder of wonders, she 
took him to a dance at the summer 
hotel across the lake and actually per- 
suaded him to dance with her. People 
in Laconia noticed his devotion and 
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One of his patients 
met Ellen on Main Street one day and 
said it would be a fine thing for Doctor 
Martin to marry a rich girl like that 


smiled knowingly. 


pretty Miss Lane from Boston. And 
Ellen went straight home and talked to 
Allan. 

“Just what do you know of this Miss 
Lane?” she asked him. 

Allan looked at her quickly. 

“What do you mean, Ellen?” 

“Well, you say you’ve known her for 
years. Tell me something about her.” 

“Well, there isn’t much to tell. I re- 
member her when she was a little tike 
in a brown fur coat, shocking the nurses 
by sliding down the hill back of our 
house. And then at dancing school the 
boys used to fight to dance with her— 
and, gee, she was pretty, in her fluffy 
light dresses with big bows on her hair! 
She came up to the prom when I was 
in college, with a fellow in the sopho- 
more class, and I discovered for the 
first time that she was grown up. Then 
she went abroad, and I lost track of her 
until I met her right after she came up. 
Everybody was crazy about her + 

“Tust a moment, Allan,” Ellen inter- 
rupted quickly. ‘“Now—tell me the 
truth. Is she the girl you were engaged 
to?” Allan had told her of his engage- 
ment the night after he had asked her 
to marry him. 

“Yes.” 

Ellen 
gray eyes flashing. 

“Then she shall not marry John Mar- 
tin! I won’t have it! I won't let her! 
Why, he’s too fine a man to be ruined 
by a girl like that—a light-minded girl 
who thinks af nothing but amusement! 
What about his career? What x 

“Ellen, stop! How—how do you 
know he’s going to marry her?” 

“The whole village knows it.” And 
without another word, Ellen turned and 
flew out of the room. 





rose, her face white and her 





It was four o’clock in the afternoon 
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when—a subdued Ellen, subdued, but 
with eyes strangely bright and cheeks 
as pink as the hollyhocks in the garden, 
asked Allan to come out on the porch 
with her. 

“I want to speak to you,” she said. 

Allan, who was now walking about 
quite well, drew out a chair for her and 
sank on the steps at her feet. 

“Well?” he asked presently. 

“Oh, Allan,” the girl began, “I’ve 
done an awful thing! And yet I can’t 
say that I’m sorry, because I’m so 
happy. When I left you this afternoon, I 
went straight to John—Doctor Martin, 
you know—and asked him if it was true 
that he was going to marry Miss Lane. 
Then—well, I don’t know how it hap- 
pened exactly—but I started to cry— 
and he was so kind. I never knew in 
all these years he cared. And, Allan”— 
she leaned forward and looked down at 
him bravely—“T have always cared.” 

“But—you said you would marry 
me.” 

“T know, and it was very wrong. But 
I didn’t know how wrong it was—truly 
I didn’t, Allan. I liked you and I 
thought I could make you happy and 
that together we would do great things. 
I thought I was through with love, but 
I wasn’t—I’m not. Allan, I am so 
happy! Can you forgive me?” 


Allan rose and drew her to her feet. 
“Of course I can, Ellen—and I—I 
am happy, too. 
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Allan rowed across the lake that 
night. He saw no need in dallying, with 
his happiness in the balance. Freddy 
was sitting on the end of the pier, sing- 
ing a plaintive little melody concerning 
the death of the moon. She jumped 
hastily to her feet when she recognized 
Allan. 

He drew her down beside him. 

“Freddy,” he said to her gravely, 
“T’ve been jilted.” 

Moment after moment went by and 
still Freddy sat silent. 

“Well—aren’t you going to say some- 
thing?” Allan inquired resentfully at 
last. 

“Did you come to me for sympathy ?” 
Freddy asked in her turn. Then she 
raised her great dark eyes to his. 

Allan put his arm about her and bent 
his head. 

“No, dear, I came for something else, 
quite different. Are you going to give 
it to me?” 

After a moment Freddy leaned back 
in the curve of Allan’s arm. 

“T oughtn’t to let you love me, Allan,” 
she said. “I’m a heartless flirt. I’m 
light-minded and possess not a serious 
thought in my head. You’re taking an 
awful chance when you marry me.” 
A‘lan laughed down at her, his eyes 


shining. 

“Well, Freddy,” he said, “I’m no 
piker. Who wants to play a sure 
thing ?” 


Soe 
THE COQUETTE 
ITH a rose in her hair, 
What a charming coquette! 

Oh, her smile is a snare, 
With a rose in her hair! 
Ere you are aware, 

You are caught in a net. 
With a rose in her hair, 

What a charming coquette! 
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’M so glad you’re back, Timmy,” 
purred Nicolette contentedly on 
her husband’s lap, snuggling her 

soft little face into his neck. 

“So you missed me, kitten? I 
couldn’t think of anything but you and 
the babies my whole trip long. I'd 
worry that you had got into hot water, 
or that they were ill.” 

“But I wrote you every 
Timmy,” reproached Nicolette. 

‘Adorable letters, Nick. I wrote you 
adorable letters, too—and you missed 
me.” 

“Yes, there were so many things I 
wanted to ask you.” 

“Ask me now, Nick.” 

““Well—what’s a nickelodeon ?” 

“A nickelodeon?” repeated Timothy 
yaguely. He was not entirely prepared 
for anything but the fairly abstract. “A 
nickelodeon? Why—er—that’s a—er 
those music machines they 


day, 





—one of 
have in Erie stations, where you put in 
a nickel, if you’re a fool, and get out a 
dollar’s worth of noise.” 

"om 

“Or else,” he added quickly, wonder- 
ing if her ejaculation signified that she 
knew better, “it’s just any place of 
amusement where they only charge a 
nickel entrance fee. From two Greek 
words—nickel, a nickel—odeon, an 
odeon—like the Odéon in Paris, you 
know.” 
“Yes, of course.” 
“Why did you ask me?” 
“The boys called me that, and it an- 
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noyed my fiancé so much, he has 
begged me to change my name.” 

“Your fiancé?” questioned her hus- 
band mildly. 

“Yes, dear. 
well.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Oh, he has an unbelievably beautiful 
name, Tim—Clarence Casey.” 

“And you have ambitions to ex- 
change plain ‘Mrs. Timothy Meade’ for 
gorgeous ‘Mrs. Clarence Casey’ ?” 

“Oh, dear, no, Timmy. He'll be 
killed long before I have to marry him.” 

“You overestimate my skill.” 

“Why, Tim, I don’t expect you to 
kill him.” 

“Nick, you haven’t gone and written 
mush notes to some scoundrelly mur- 
derer in a death house?” 

“Timmy, what an idea! You know 
I never found anything attractive about 


You take it awfully 


murderers. He’s a soldier.” 

“Oh, So, in my absence, you’ve be- 
come a soldier’s cheery little sweet- 
heart ?” 


“T felt I had to do my bit, Timmy.” 
“T should have thought married 
women—with families—might be ex- 
empted from that particular class of 
duty. How did you meet this—Mr. 
Casey ?” 
“T haven’t met him.” 
“Yet you’re engaged ?” 
“By mail, only, dear. 
lonely, poor boy “eg 
“Who introduced you?” 
“Those socks you made such fun of. 


He was so 


So there!” 












“You did put a note in in spite of all 
I said, Nick!” . 

“Oh, no. No, dear, of course not. 
Please don't look so stern, Timmy. I 
only put in my picture.” 

“And look at it told him your 
name and address?” 

“Sarcasm isn’t nice, Timmy. 
how they were written on the back.” 

“You didn’t by any chance mention 
it was Mrs. Meade?” 

“It wasn't. It was a snapshot I had 
taken at college before I married you. 
I had to be truthful, Timmy.” 

“And he sent you his picture?” 

“In uniform Timmy. I think 
1 movie hero before he enlisted. 


one 


Some- 


yes, 
he was 
Whenever I get discouraged over his 
He’s very 
an't write letters like 


letters, | look at his picture 
handsome, but he 
yours, Timmy dear.” 
All you need to add is that you don’t 
like handsome men,” growled Tim. 
“But I do, Timmy. That’s why I 
married you.” She stroked his thinning 
reddish hair his snub nose 
with so much that he 


und kissed 
tenderness was 
molli fied 
“Well Let’s 
see the letters and incriminating photo- 


hand over the evidence 


graphs 
‘First 
laugh 


must promise not to 


irnest 


He's in e 


fr 
entes 
letters 
: 
she nedid 
she enture iffling 


certainly 


Ainslee’s 


happy, loving glance that completed 
thawing. “I’m so glad, Timmy. 


‘even if you weren’t, I’d probably never 


get the chance to marry him. Read this 
one first. He’s awfully in love. It 
seems to choke his expression.” 

“T’d like to choke his expression!” 
mumbled Timothy, taking the letter she 
handed him. “You never told me he 
had lost an arm.” 

“Good heavens, has he?” 

“His right, at that. He’s evidently 
breaking in his south paw.” 

“Do you really think it’s that, 
Timmy? I thought it was because he 
was sort of primitive—elemental— 
above petty handwriting.” 

Timothy grunted and drew out the 
letter. 

“Dear Murial,’” he 
a Murial?” 

“Muriel, dear,” corrected his wife 
gently. “That’s his pet name for me— 
the one he prefers to Nicolette.” 

“(Good heavens— 

Don’t stop to swear. 
the Irish are a wild, 
You won't mind _ his 


read. ‘‘What’s 


“Go on, dear. 
And remember 
poetical race, 
poetry, dear?” 

With a dark look, Timothy returned 
to his reading: 

‘“**Thanks for them cigs and chocklet. 
On’y I give most of them away. Nex’ 
time send elafunts. They go farther 
and is stronger.’ ” 


Nicolette, ‘‘what 


lim,” interrupted 


ean 
What kind 


you sé nd him ig 


r 1 nervy hog 


£ tes did 

‘Those English ones you used to get 

me. Was he—was he making fun of 
the smell of them?” 

“He'd better, when he smokes Ele- 
phants.”” 

“What an unappetizing idea! So 
Elephants is a brand of cigarettes? 
Well, I'm glad he wasn’t being rude.” 

ut we was glad to get anything.’ 
Nick. ‘They mad’ me 
None of the other 


nes pote, 


think of my girl 
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fellers girl send them such nice stuff. 
They all says I got the best one. An’ 
I think so to.’” 

“Now isn’t that sweet?” challenged 
Nicolette triumphantly. 

“Under the circumstances, yes, it ts 
charming of him to subscribe to the 
opinion of the regiment.” 

Nicolette instantly gathered up all the 
letters. 

“You shan’t read any more,” she de- 
clared. 

“Then you'll read me the rest your- 
self.” 

“Well—just one. 
She picked one out carefully. 
begins, ‘Dearest.’ ” 

“Just ‘Dearest?’ ” 

“No—o. ‘Dearest Murial: I get a 
leaf of absents for two days Friday 
and I am comin’ to seé you on the 
twelve-forty-five. Meet me at the 
train. Wear a red rose, so I'll surely 
know you. And so willI. Hoping you 
are well. Yours truly with love, Clar- 
ence. P. S. We'll have some swell 
time. With love, C.’” 

“Did you meet him?” 

“No.” 

“I’m glad you had that much sense.” 

“Well, that wasn’t it. You see, he 
means to-morrow.” 

“Oh, then you intend to?” 

“Not if you object, Timmy.” 

“I decidedly object. Did you tell him 
you would ?” 

“But that’s all right, Timmy. 
a plan for that.” 

“A plan?” 

“Yes. Do you remember Zillah 
Boyd, the one with the bad complex- 
ion? 

“She’s a different proposition.” 

“What do you mean, Timmy ?” asked 
Nicolette innocently. 

“She’s a girl who might profitably in- 
dulge in a correspondence-school of 
courtship with the assurance that the 
whole affair would drop through be- 
fore the man got a chance to be fresh.” 


To punish you.” 


“This 


I have 
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“You mean he’ll have a fit when he 
sees her?” 

“The eye test in the army is pretty 
strict. Have you delegated her to wear 
the red rose and flag Clarence?” 

“I haven’t asked her yet, Tim. I 
rather thought it would be nicer to give 
the boy a better time. But if you really 
object to my meeting him Pe 

“a de.- 

“Well, anyway, she can send him 
bales of cigarettes and pounds of choco- 
late. They’re richer than ever, you 
know. And the poor girl ought to have 
a romance to point to when she gets old. 
It would be just lovely for her if she 
could say her lover was killed in the 
Great War.” 

“Yes, and it may make a reckless 
hero out of him. Suppose luck’s against 
him and he comes back anyway ?” 

“Well, dear, I’ve thought of that, too, 
but from all we’ve read about the 
trenches, perhaps even Zillah will look 
good to him when he gets back.” 

The next morning, Nicolette, with a 
bunch of red roses and her little motor 
car, approached the big, pretentious 
Boyd mansion. She was shown into a 
bleak, impressive drawing-room, and 
there Zillah received her. Zillah was 
one of those people who, like many 
dogs, cannot be treated kindly. She ac- 
cepted the merest courtesy with fawn- 
ing and made every one of her ac- 
quaintances feel She 
greeted Nicolette effusively, and at the 
presentation of the became so 
affectionate that Nicolette had the sen- 
sation of having to beat her off. 

“T’m only giving them to you as a 
bribe, Zillah, don’t you understand?” 
Nicolette resorted to actual rudeness, to 
restore the balance of decently mod- 
erate friendliness between them. “I 
want you to do me a favor—something 
that may be unpleasant.” 

‘Nothing I can do for you could ever 
be unpleasant, darling,” reproached 
Zillah. “Oh, do smell them again, dear! 


hypocritical, 


roses, 
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Aren’t they the most delicious roses 
you've ever seen or smelled? They’re 
gorgeous! I never saw any so wonder- 
ful! You dear!” 

“Oh, poor Clarence!” breathed Nico- 
lette. 

“What did you say, dear? 
look so pretty this morning!” 

“Do I?’ Nicolette was pleased in 
spite of herself. Then her face fell. 
She ardently wished she could return 
the compliment as.she glanced at Zil- 
lah’s crimped hair, ugly skin, gold-filled 
teeth, red hands, and the bright blue, 
expensive, over-trimmed dress that em- 
phasized the thick lines of her lazy 
body. “Listen, Zillah—won’t you adopt 
a soldier ?” 

“What?” shrieked Zillah in coquet- 
tish delight. “Nick, what an idea!” 

“Won't you?” 

“Why, you took my breath away! If 
you aren’t the strangest, sweetest little 
person I ever saw! Have you adopted 
one? I’m sure you have—you generous 
dear!” 

“Yes—no. 
like to give you mine. 
objects.” 

“Objects? Good gracious, why ?” 

“Well, soldiers are like babies. 
They’re so lonely and sentimental, they 
get romantic. Now mine thought he 
had to fall in love with me.” 

“And you married! Nicolette, 
astounded !” 

“I'd feel 


stand it all. It’s be 


Oh, you 


I mean I have, but I’d 
You see, Tim 


I’m 


under 


didn’t 


they’re 


terrible if | 
ause like 


babies. They love chocolate and ciga 
rettes—that’s all—and they sort of fall 
in love with any one who'll supply them. 
They’re awfully susceptible. Why, I 
haven't written him more than half a 
dozen notes. He doesn’t know me from 
Adam, and yet he’s somehow got the 
notion that we—that he—well, that he’s 
engaged to me.” 

“Engaged to a married woman!” 

“T told you he doesn’t know me from 
Adam. He doesn’t even know I’m mar- 


ried. Now, Zillah dear, you’re so gen= 9 
erous, and you’re famous for being able 7 
to be friendly with men without their 
getting silly about it, and I thought— 
well, if I gave you my soldier, you 
might discourage this romantic streak 
in him—voluntarily, of course. Now 
would you?” 

“Why, Nicolette,” fluttered Zillah, 
reddening, “I don’t know what you 
mean. Of course I’ve always been sen- 
sible with men and never allowed them 
to take any liberties and all that, but— 
well, I can’t promise to discourage ro- 
mance. I have a soft spot in my: heart 
for our brave boys in khaki.” 

“Then you will! You're a brick!” 
Nicolette jumped up, glancing at her 
watch. “Then come with me. I have 
my little car out there. I'll take you 
right over to the station to meet him.” 

“Meet him!” protested Zillah, in con- 
sternation, but permitting herself to be 
pulled to her feet. “To-day! Oh, no! 
I must think about it. I didn’t know 
you wanted me to meet him!” 

“Get your hat,” commanded Nico- 
lette. “Let me go up with you and 
choose for you. You're a real heroine 
—a Joan of Arc.” 

“Oh, Nicolette,” 
flatter me.” 

Choosing a hat for Zillah was hard, 
as she had neither the hat nor the face 
Her 

Gainsborough 
followed futur- 
reported to Tim 


with a 


giggled Zillah, “you 


to make much choice possible. 
headgear ran to _ the 
r feature 
ist ideals As Nick 
othy, she might hi: 
skull cap trimmed 
feather, for then people might think 
that she liked having that sort of face, 
But as an eighteenth-century English 
beauty, she was a complete failure. At. 
last Nicolette gave it up and let her 
choose her own hat, and they started off 


ive got 


away 


with a peac ck 


together. 

“Don’t forget the chocolate and ciga- 
said Nicolette, as they headed 
“And he’s not much 


rettes,” 
for the station. 
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on brains, so you'll have to be quite 
simple with him. He’ll call you Muriel. 
Do you mind ?” 

“Muriel? Why on earth?” 

“He didn’t like the name of Nicolette. 
Of course he may prefer Zillah. You'll 
have to tell him your real name, you 
know, so he can write to you from now 
You'll like his letters. I envy 
you. I hate to give him up.” 

“T—I don’t know just how to feel.” 

“That’s the way with all engaged 
girls.” 

“Oh, hush, Nick! You're terrible!’ 
cried Zillah. “I’m not engaged yet— 
not till I see him.” 

“Oh, don’t let him know you feel that 
way about it. Hold him to it, for his 
sake. Remember, you may never have 
to see him again.” 

“How do you know I'll feel so cold 
toward him?” asked Zillah coyly. “Oh, 
my goodness, will I have to kiss him?” 

“I'd leave that to him,” said Nicolette 
diplomatically. “I’m sure he’s too 
much of a gentleman to want to kiss 
you on sight.” 

“Even gentlemen have been known 
to kiss their fiancées,” declared Zillah, 
a little resentfully. 

As they came in sight of the station, 
they saw that the train was already in. 
Three khaki figures were standing on 
the station platform, and one of them 
was decorated with the symbolic red 
rose. Zillah chortled in excitement. 

“There Nicolette 
“He’s handsome, isn’t he?” 

Suddenly Zillah stiffened with atten- 
tion. 

“What’s his name?” she demanded. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, and that’s 
one of his most endearing qualities! 
It’s Clarence Casey.” 

“What?” Zillah took time to throw 
at Nicolette one prolonged, horrified, 
and insulted glare, then jumped out of 
the car and vanished up the street. 

“Zillah!” called Nicolette in amaze- 
ment, and in attempting to turn the car 


on. 


he is,” pointed. 


and give chase, stalled her engine. The 
machine was small and cheap and hated 
cranking. Nicolette stepped out and 
stood wondering whether it would not 
be better to follow the fleeing Zillah on 
foot. At that moment the three sol- 
diers drifted up. The one wearing the 
rose approached her, raising his hat. 
He had the crisp, curly hair and the 
heavy shoulders of some of the idols of 
the film. Nicolette noted this, and in- 
dignation swelled within her that the 
unattractive Zillah should have turned 
up her snobbish and unbeautiful nose 
at him simply because she did not ap- 
prove of and could not appreciate his 
fantastic name. 

“Could I be of any soivice to you, 
crankin’ your car?” inquired the rose 
cavalier courteously. 

Nicolette was a little shocked to find 
his accent so much more Clarence than 
Casey, but his gallantry instantly im- 
pressed her. 

“Thank you so much,” she smiled 
sunnily, getting back into the car. “It 
would be so kind of you if you would.” 

One heave of Clarence’s mighty 
shoulders and the mean little car shud- 
dered into life. Even Tim, who knew 
all her moods, had never conquered her 
with such ease. Clarence was a god 
and Zillah was a fool, a base slave to 
middle-class convention. Nicolette sud- 
denly determined that Zillah should be 
made to accept the kindness of Fate, 
in spite of her stupid qualms. 

\re you Mr. Casey—Mr. Clarence 
Casey?” she inquired, boldly assuming 
the direction of Zillah’s future. 

His jaw dropped in a sort of startled 
delight. 

“Say,” he beamed, “you—you ain’t 
—Murial?” : 

“No. I’m just a friend of hers. She 
found, at the last minute, that she 
couldn’t get down to meet this train, so 
she asked me to call for you and fetch 
you to her house.” 

“Well, now, ain’t that nice?” 
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“Won't you step in? I’ll drive you 
right on up.” 

“Thanks, sure,” he grinned pleas- 
antly. “Good-by, fellers. See you 
later.” 

He-climbed into the seat beside her, 
seeming to dwarf the car with his bulk. 

There was an awkward pause that 
lasted a few minutes. Then Clarence, 
who apparently was at ease under all 
social contingencies, drawled out in a 
voice that had a startlingly caressing 
undertone : 

“So you’re a fren’ of Murial’s, hey?” 

“Yes. A good friend.” 

“So you know all about me?” 

“Yes. I’ve read your letters. Oh, 
she’s so kind-hearted and generous, I 
don’t wonder you’re in love with her.” 

“Hol’ on, now. It ain’t hardly that— 
yet. Wait till I see her. Is she as 
classy as her fren’s?” 

“She’s very sweet looking.” Nicolette 
tried not to see the lingering glance 
with which he pointed his remark. 

“Aw, go on, give us the real dope! 
Is she a lemon?” 

“Of course not! The idea?” 

“A little peach, hey?” 

“She—she’s awfully nice.” 

“Ain’t it the limit, the way one skoit 
hates to hand it to another when it 
comes to the looks?” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” 

“IT ain’t sayin’ you need to worry 
yourself none. You’re there with the 
goods, too, all right. 

“Why—er—thank 
blushed. 

“Take it from me, I know 
numbers. Say, there ain’t no 
speedin’, is there?” 

“Speeding ?” 

“T got all day.” 

“But it’s to spend with you fiancée, 
you know.” 

“That’s all right. 
her, I guess.” 

“What do you 
looked alarmed. 


you i colette 


the good 
need 


’ll see enough of 


mean?” Nicolette 


“T like to hear you talk about her 
Tell me, now, you ain’t holdin’ anythin’ 
back on me, are ye?” 

“Why—er—Mr. Casey!” 

“Say, I wanter tell ye somethin’,” 
began Clarence with sudden confiden- 
tiality. “I’m funny, see? -A goil’s face 
can get me just like that!” He snapped 
his fingers to illustrate and then leaned 
a little closer. His voice took on that 
peculiar whine with which third-rate 
American actors slide through a love 
“Now, little goil, your face— 
gets me. Do you know that?” 

“Oh, no,” gasped Nicolette. “It 
mustn’t. Tim would be perfectly furi- 
ous if he heard you say that.” 

“Who’s Tim?” 

“My husband.” 

Clarence straightened up and eyed 
her sharply. 

“Are you kiddin’ me?” 

“Of course not. There’s my ring.” 

“Aw h !” He cut off all but the 
aspirated beginning of the objection- 
able word. “Well, he better not let me 
get too near him.” 

“Why not?” 

“T’'ll beat him up, all right, all right.” 

“Vou couldn’t.” 

“Why couldn’t I? 
no big husky like me.” 

*He’s not so fat.” 

“What d’ye mean 
Clarence indignantly. 

“But he’s fifty thousand 


scene. 


I guess he ain't 


fat?” demanded 


times as 
cley er 2s 

“What d’ye meat 

“He’s a lawyer.” 

“Oh, ye don’t say.” 

Some of Clarence’s truculent affec- 
tion cooled. 

“After all, why should you want to 
hurt my husband? -You’re engaged to 
Muriel.” 

“T don’t like lawyers.” 

“Well, she isn’t one.” 

“T don’t trust ’em. I don’t trust no 
one who has a friend what’s a lawyer. 
How do I know but what this here 














Murial has got a husband round loose 
somewhere, too.” 

“Zillah? Oh, never!” 

“Huh? What name was that you 
said ?” 

“T meant Muriel. But, you know, 
that wasn’t her real name.” 

“Sure I knew it. But she wasn’t no 
—Zillah when I changed her name.” 


“You've forgotten. I’m sure she 
must have been.” 

“Ex-cuse me! I know. I never 
would ha’ hooked up to no Zillah! Not 


on a bet! Believe me! She was a 
Nickel-eety, or some such fool name. 
That’s what she signed herself foist 
off.” 

“Nicolette? Why, that’s my name. 
She wouldn’t have signed my name 
without my knowing it, I’m sure.” 

“TI thought ye read my letters?” 

“I—why—maybe she—as you would 
say—held something back on me.” 

“The noive of her!” 

“Well, after all, she had the right, as 
they were her own private letters.” 


“Ah, I’m not thinkin’ of them. I’m 
thinkin’ of her changin’ her name. Zil- 
lah! I hate the name o’ Zillah! Say, 


drop me here. I ain’t goin’ no further.” 
He began to fidget in a panicky fashion 
that amazed Nicolette. 

“Why, you’re not going to run away 
from a name, are you? You hated the 
name of Nicolette, too, remember, and 


you changed it. She’s just as much 
Muriel now as she was before. I’m 
RE ee I believe it’s it h 

ashamed Of you. yelieve its just that 


you’re scared and are trying to back 
out. You’re not the man I thought you 
were!” 

“I’m as good a sport as any. If it 
was you, I’d take ye right up an’ never 
say boo.” 

“Thank you,” sniffed Nicolette. “As 
a matter of fact, you’d be very foolish. 
I’ve got a vile temper and a wretched 
I’d probably forget to send 
you cigarettes and chocolate a week 
after I met you, while she is loyal and 


’ 


memory. 
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generous and rich. You'd be a great 
fool to give up this chance of being sup- 
plied with candy and tobacco all 
through the war.” 

“An’ what about after the war?” 

“Why—er You needn’t borrow 
trouble. At least,” she added swiftly 
and angrily, “let me tell you there are 
worse things in life than marrying a 
dear, good-natured soul like Zillah 
Boyd.” 

“Good night! Stop the car! It’s a 
plant—her an’ her lawyer! You ain’t 
goin’ to catch me like that! Stop! I’m 
goin’ to jump!” 

Which he did, while the car was still 
in motion, and he dashed away up the 
road. The astounded Nicolette stopped 
the car and watched him disappear 
without making any effort to follow 
him. 

“Is every one mad on the subject of 
names this morning?” she demanded 
peevishly of the open road. Then a 
light dawned on her. “Heavens, they 
must have known each other some- 
how !” 

She started the car and continued on 
her way to Zillah’s, but after some re- 
flection, changed her mind. 

“Calling her up would be safer,” she 
mused, and turned and headed for the 
village. 





“Hello, Nick,” Timothy greeted her 
that evening. “Have our invitations to 
Zillah’s wedding come yet?” 

“Oh, Timmy !” 

“What's the matter, Nick? 
actually scared.” 

“Chastened, Tim—not scared,” cor- 
rected Nicolette solemnly. “It was— 
downright impertinent of me, trying to 
marry off Zillah, Tim.” 

“You don’t.mean to say you realized 


You look 


that !” 

“T do. I should have started with 
some one easier.” 

“You mean that Clarence backed 
out ?” 
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“They both did.” 

“Good heavens, what could he have 
been like?” 

“He’s very handsome, Timmy.” 

“You don’t mean that you met him, 
after all?” 

“I tried not to, but I couldn’t help it. 
You see, Zillah got up and ran as soon 
as she saw him. I thought it was just 
nervousness, so I offered to take him 
to her house to see her. Then he bolted, 
too, the minute he heard her name.” 

“He knew her?” 

“He was. their chauffeur on their 
Western trip last year. They picked 
him up in Chicago.” 

“Their chauffeur!” 
“Lord, what a break!” 

“Yes, wasn’t it? He’d been engaged 
to Zillah nearly that whole summer.” 

“He had been what?” 

“Tt’s astonishing, isn’t it? She has 
the weirdest hats, and he must have al- 
ways seen her with her hat on.” 

“T’m amazed at her, Nick, not him,” 
interrupted Timothy severely. 

“Well, I don’t know. He has a cer- 
tain sort of magnetism—and he’s very 
—sure—er—masterful.” 

“Nick, you don’t mean that scoundrel 
got fresh with you, do you?” blazed 
Timothy. 


laughed Tim. 


“Oh, dear no. He liked me, but I put” 
a stop to it. I told him I was married.” 

“And that subdued him?” Timothy 
looked incredulous. 

“I added that you were a big husky 
and could beat him up,” declared Nico- 
lette with apparent ingenuousness. 

“Nick, what language!” but some of 
Timothy’s grin was flattered delight. 

“That impressed him, though he was 
very big himself. But he was chiefly 
cowed by the fact that you were a law- 
yer—a clever lawyer. He hates law- 
yers.” 

“Why? What has he done?” 

“Oh, he had a notion you might be 
Zillah’s lawyer, I suppose. You see, 


they never really broke off their en- 


gagement.” 

“And she wants to hold him to it?” 

“Why, it’s just his ignorance. He 
thinks lawyers go round dispensing jus- 
tice or something. She couldn’t marry 
him. He eloped with her maid, Agnes, 
the one with ws 

“That rapscallion eloped 

“And married her, of 
Timmy.” 

“Married? Is Agnes dead ?” 

“No, Timmy.” 

There was a long silence. 
othy began to laugh. 


o 


course, 


Then Tim- 


HE rain rushed, gray and solid, 
At window, walls, and door; 

It rushed across the housetops, 
Like waves that lift and roar; 


It danced to drums of thunder, 
It leaped along the plain, 

It raced upon the hilltops— 
God’s Great Bacchante, Rain! 


Harry Kemp. 





pan, 


IRST, second, and third, Horatio 
was a scientist. Fourth, and 
thereafter, he was a golfer, a bon 

vivant—respectably—a gentleman, rich 
enough, amusing, and extremely pleas- 
ant. 

The only item of that list that needs 
explanation is the “bon vivant,” which, 
so far as Horatio was concerned, was 
a synonym for comfort and health, 
which is really good living. He had a 
modest apartment in Hopedale, just a 
block from the railroad station, four 
stories above ground and over an 
apothecary’s and a fancy-grocery store. 
He had half of the top floor and didn’t 
have to walk up to it, there being an 
efficient automatic elevator. 

Horatio’s suite consisted of a kitchen, 
a dining room, a large living room, a 
den, and two bedrooms, not including 
that of Thomas, who was colored and 
who could do everything well that per- 
tained to Horatio’s comfort. Thomas 
always prepared Horatio’s breakfast 
and occasionally his dinner, for Horatio 
—to sleep in his own bed 
Thomas had 
itio’s family for two whole 
generations, and part of a third, and 
was invaluable. 

Horatio’s apartment was furnished 
with exquisite taste, nearly everything 
in it having been in his father’s house 
and selected for him by his sister 
Louise when his father had died, the 
point being, of course, that Louise knew 
what was proper for Horatio and also 
what she wanted for herself. 


had two rule 
and not oO dine alone. 


been in He 


Horatio was happy, comfortable, and 
content. First, as has been stated, came 
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his work, then his golf, and after that 
peace of mind and a quiet home. The 
home and its surroundings were quiet 
certainly; the neighbors were not only 
respectable, but bashful and retiring. 
Horatio hardly ever saw them. 

Across the hall lived three women, 
condition and occupation to Horatio un- 
known. , One was rather severe, elderly, 
and not beautiful; one rather fat, 
middle-aged, and not beautiful; and one 
small, colorless, and negligible. Below 
were a newly married couple whom 
Horatio knew, but who admitted that 
they were uninteresting. Across from 
them were an old couple whom he didn’t 
know. On the second floor was a trio 
of young men who traveled not if 
Horatio’s set, and across their hall were 
the rooms of a certain association of 
local ladies, who had organized for the 
benefit of themselves, or some one else, 
or something’ else, and had lost their 
original enthusiasm. There followed 
the apothecary and the fancy-grocery 
store. 

Horatio, being a bon vivant, enter- 
tained. He fond of fair 
women and much preferred them to any 
other kind of women, except cultivated 
and witty ones. He was rather careful 
who sat at his table, in a feminine way. 
It was a foolish fancy of his to take 
to a restaurant any women whom, for 
instance, Louise would probably not 
have had at her table. 

Horatio’s admiration for women and 
the pleasure derived therefrom was for 
the race, not the individual. In his idle 
moments, he had written a series of 
articles on women, based on his own 


was very 
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observation, and they had been pub- 
lished in a magazine whose pages were 
closed to all but the keenest and deepest 
minds. In general, his conclusions were 
the proper ones: to wit, that the sea 
changes daily and changes by influences 
beyond its own control; it is the play- 
thing of the wind and the sun and 
the moon, and its wrath to-day is but 
gentleness to-morrow. Also, it is not 
so much the violin as he who plays upon 
it. 

Horatio was, even at the tender age 
of thirty-five, a man of note. As a 
scientist teaching physics, loving chem- 
istry, and adoring philosophy, he had 
made a name for himself in Alden and 
added to the luster of its university. 
As a pastime, he wrote such articles 
as those on women, admitting that it 
was done at times when he had no 
woman with whom to talk. It was a 
sort of solace. 

As to particular women, Horatio was 
indifferent. To say that his admira- 
tion was uniform would be nonsense, 


yet it might just as well have been. In 
his extreme youth, he had had an affair. 
Escaping with the utmost regret at the 
time, he had soon realized the horrors 
that he had been spared and had not 


tempted fate again. Of course there 
was still time. 

So well spoken of were Horatio’s 
dinners that not even the most 
squeamish dame ever thought of asking 
if a chaperon were provided to safe- 
guard her daughter. Horatio himself 
had an exquisite charm, which, coupled 
with his active brain, a fund of knowl- 
edge, a fine wit, and a courtesy that 
was nothing assumed, but ingrained, 
made him the perfect host. To be asked 
to dine with him was acknowledged to 
be a delightful form of flattery, for 
no mere beauty, wealth, or position had 
weight with him. Wealth was nothing, 
position was taken for granted, and 
beauty was an added, but unimportant, 
blessing. 


If Horatio is understood, the kindex™ 
garten may be introduced, though it ig ~ 
a little like putting the cart before the 
horse. 

Louise, the best of sisters, wives, 
and mothers, always had_ dinner 
promptly at one o’clock on Sunday, 
During the winter, when golf was 
hibernating, Horatio always dined with 
her on Sunday._ During the reign of 
golf, he had supper with her, instead. 
The kindergarten appeared in the winter 
time. 

One Sabbath morning, he arrived a 
little late. It was purely a family party, 
except for a slim, colorless little thing, 
who talked very little, except to the 
children. Horatio supposed that she 
was a_ governess, newly acquired, 
though he did not recall having heard 
of the possibility of such a person enter- 
ing the family. 

After dinner Horatio and William, 
Louise’s husband, smoked two cigars 
apiece and then found the library de- 
serted, except for Louise, who was 
reading. It was then quite three 
o'clock, and they were alone until four, 
when callers came, followed by the 
children and the young woman. 

The library was a large room, and it 
was quite possible for more than one 
group or set of people to occupy it at 
the same time. Horatio, in the north- 
west corner, occupied a comfortable 
chair, with the others of his own age 
to his right. The children used as a 
base the large couch before the fire. 

Sunday was admittedly the children’s 
day. Possibly there was some deceit 
mixed up with this, because, although 
they were allowed to mingle with their 
elders, both domestic and foreign, there 
was training going on in deportment, 
and good manners and reasonable quiet 
were insisted upon. The lonely nursery 
was held before them as a penalty of 
repeated lapses. 

Horatio faced the couch and had the 
benefit of the colorless young thing’s 
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profile. She herself was quite oblivious 
of the older element, devoting herself 
to the two smaller children, as Horatio 
thought was professionally proper. 
Quite unconsciously he took notice of 
her silk waist, which seemed: entirely 
inadequate for a winter day. This was 
a momentary observation, leading to a 
prolonged contemplation of her throat, 
neck, and cheek. There seemed to be 
a great deal of this trio for so small 
a woman. So impressed was the 
dreamy Horatio with this that he even 
wondered whether there was not some 
deformity. The subject was not worth 
much thought, however, and Horatio, 
looking at his watch and having work 
to do, arose. 

Louise motioned to him, suggesting 
a word in private. 

“Will you take Miss Gore home? I 
told her you would.” 

“Of course. I was under the im- 
pression that she was your governess.” 

“No, she’s the children’s kinder- 
garten teacher.” 

Horatio returned to his chair, to wait 
till the spirit moved Miss Gore to de- 
part. He did not have long to wait. 

“Please don’t bother about me,” she 
said. “I like to walk, and it’s not far.” 

‘Tt will give me great pleasure to 
take you.” 

“Are you quite sure? 


” 


Men don’t like 
to be commandeered. 
“I’m quite sure I shall be delighted.” 
“Where are you going?” 


after I’ve taken you home.” 


“Home, 


“Then I'll go. I’ve got to get supper 
to-night.” 

She put on her hat and coat and 
was more colorless than ever. She was 
almost insignificant. Seeing her thus, 
Horatio had an impression that he had 
seen her before. 

“It’s undoubtedly only the type, how- 
ever,” he thought. 

They said good-by and drove off. 

“Where do you live, Miss Gore?” 

“In Hopedale. I think Mrs. French 


told me that you live in the Grant 
Apartments.” 

“yes, I Go. 

“Then if you will leave me there, I 
won't bother you any more.” 

“But it’s no bother, really. 
even thinking of a little drive. 
is pleasant. You're not cold?” 

“No indeed.” 

“Would you like to go 
through Stockton ?” 

“Very much, if you really want to. 
I must be home by six.” 

Horatio really did want a little fresh 
air, but he had thought less of that than 
of the fact that the girl would think a 
ride something of a treat. Kinder- 
garten teachers don’t own automobiles. 
The idea of kindergarten suggested 
another idea. 

“T should think you’d have your fill 
of children during the week, without 
having them thrust upon you on Sun- 
days.” 

“Oh, no indeed. I love them, espe- 
cially the little ones.” 

Horatio found it difficult to keep the 
conversation going along these lines. 
He left it to her largely, and she as- 
sumed the burden easily enough. 
Horatio noticed that she had a: very 
elementary view of life, which he ad- 
mitted was only to be expected, for she 
was hardly more than a child herself. 
The idea of a child teaching, however, 
was interesting. 

‘Are you doing kindergarten work 
the beginning of 
asked her. 


I was 
The air 


say around 


for amusement, or as 
a career?” he 

“That is a question,” she said. “I 
suppose I’m doing it because I have to 
earn my living, or, at least, may have 
to some day. I chose kindergarten be- 
cause I like it, which is another way of 
saying that I followed the line of least 
I tried singing, but it was 
not a success.” 

“Does any young girl seriously con- 
sider the probable necessity of earning 
her own living—some day?” 


resistance. 
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Miss Gore looked up at him and 
laughed. 

“You mean that she always expects 
to get married?” 

“Yes.” 

“T guess they always hope to, but it’s 
just as well to be safe, isn’t it?” 

“Undoubtedly. Have you always 
lived here?” p 

“No indeed. What made you ask 
that ?” 

“T think I’ve seen you before.” 

“Possibly. I feel as if I knew you 
very well. Kindergarten teachers know 
all sorts of things about people.” 

“From their children?” 

“Yes. Small William holds forth at 
length on the subject of his Uncle 
Horatio. You’re a very remarkable 
man, Bill tells me. You are a real pro- 
fessor, aren’t you? Kindergartening 
must seem very silly to a college pro- 
fessor.” 

“Quite as silly as the seed seems to 
the flower.” 

“I think you 
pleasant.” 

“As a matter of fact, the flower’s 
main purpose is to turn into seeds.” 

“But don’t you love flowers? Up 
where I live, I have perfectly wonder- 
ful ones. I almost always spend my 
summers at home, and there’s plenty of 
time to work over them.” 

“Where is home?” 

“A nice little country 
Massachusetts—Fallsburg. 
ever hear of it?” 

“It seems to me I 
Frederick Coxe live there?” 

“Oh, yes. Do you know him?” 

“He was a classmate of mine. His 
wife is charming. Perhaps that’s where 
I’ve seen you before.” 

“Perhaps it is, but I don’t remember. 
Wouldn’t it be awful if I had and for- 
gotten? But I’ve met lots of men at 
the Coxes’. I live almost next door, 
and Dorothea often asks me to come,to 
dinner on the spur of the moment, espe- 


mean that to be 


village in 


Did 


you 


have. Doesn’t 


cially when Frederick telephones that — 
he’s bringing a man home with him and 
they need a fourth for bridge.” 

“So you play bridge?” 

“Ts that an awful thing for a kinder- 
garten teacher to do?” 

“Do you gamble at it?” 

“T do not.” 

“But you wear spats.” 

“What have they to do 
gambling?” 

“Nothing, except that spats are my 
idea of a sporty life. I’ve always 
wanted to wear them and never had 
the courage.” 

“T don’t wear them to be sporty.” 

“For warmth, then?” 

“Of course.” 

“But why not high shoes?” 

“High shoes cost at least a dozen 
dollars a pair, and those spats cost a 
dollar and eighty-five cents, and I have 
two perfectly good pairs of low shoes.” 

Horatio was rather annoyed at him- 
self. It was entirely unnecessary to 
have forced that confession. His con- 
solation was that she seemed to think 
it humorous. She broke into his 
thoughts by saying: 

“Do you keep your car at the garage 
on Wayne Street?” 

“Tea” 

“Then leave me there. 
a block to walk.” 

“But I’d rather 
do.” 


They were almost 


with 


I’ll have only 


“Please 
there, and Horatio 
obeyed. 

“At least I’m going to walk home 
with you. It’s quite dark,” he said. 

“And Hopedale is such a dangerous 
place. But I go out alone in the eve- 
ning a lot. Lone women have to, you 
know.” 

Again Horatio felt that he had not 
been quite tactful. 

Th& walked along Hopedale’s main 
street till they reached the Grant 
Apartments. When Miss Gore walked 
into the tiny corridor, Horatio won- 
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dered what she could possibly intend 
to do. 

“You don’t mind, do you?” she said. 
“T’yve heard so much of your rooms, 
I'd love to see them.” 

“So!” thought Horatio. 
such as that seems impossible, but it 
certainly can’t be anything else.” 

They reached the fourth floor, and 
Horatio fitted the key into the lock. 
Miss Gore was doing the same. thing 
at the other door. 

“Thank you very much for bringing 
me home,” she said, “and it'll be so nice 


“Innocence 


to be able to say ‘geod morning’ after 


this, won’t it?” 

The closing door shut out her smile. 

“That’s where I’ve seen her, is it?” 
thought Horatio. “But then she isn’t 
the sort one would remember.” 

During the next month, Horatio said 
good morning to Miss Gore half a dozen 
times. 

One night im March he reached home 
rather late, and Thomas met him with 
bad news. Mr. and Mrs. Warren were 
coming to dinner, and Amy Wentworth 
had been coming, but had just tele- 
phoned that it was impossible. Her 
reasons were good, but unimportant. 
Horatio, with hardly time to dress, was 
hard put to it. The party had been 
primarily a bridge party. 
could think of no woman 
come on such short notice, 


Horatio 
who could 
and telephoned three or four men, but 

unsuccessful. He realized that it 
life and death, 
annoying. He thought of 
Miss Gore and decided that she would 
not do. Mrs. Warren would not 
tolerate Fallsburg auction, he was 
afraid. Of course Mrs. Warren would 
give no indication of her regret, but it 
would be there just the same. 

He decided that a party of three 
would be the best that could be done, 
with the possibility of getting some one 
for the game afterward. But the recol- 
lection of Fallsburg stayed in his mind, 


ot a matter of 


but it 


was 


and as he was tying his tie, he remem- 
bered that the Coxes played very well. 
Perhaps Miss Gore might do, after all. 
She was such a meek little thing that 
Mrs. Warren would have pity on her, 
especially if Horatio explained matters. 
3esides, Miss Gore might enjoy it. 

He stepped across the hall and rang 
the bell. Miss Gore herself opened 
the door. 

“How do you do?” she said. 

“Are you charitably inclined?” 

“Of course. Has some one given out 
at the last minute ?” 

That, Horatio thought, was remark- 
able intuition. 

“Yes, would you 

“Of course I will. I’ve had half 
of one dinner already, but that won't 
make any difference. I’m doing my 
level best to fatten up. I eat every- 
thing I can lay my hands on. How 
much time have I?” 

“As much as you like. 
good of you.” 

Within fifteen minutes, she rang the 
bell. Horatio had no opportunity to 
explain to Mrs. Warren. 

Miss Gore was in pink. Her dress 
was exactly what one would expect a 
colorless slip of a young thing to wear. 
It was quite simple and certainly not 
expensive. It was almost a child’s dress 
in design, though, much to Horatio’s 
surprise, it was not modest to the extent 
of prudishness. 

Miss Gore’s hair was quite as color- 
less as and very straight. It 
was not dark enough to be brown, not 
light enough to be yellow. It was cer- 
tainly not red or golden. The only 
sign of ornamentation connected with 
it was that it came so far over her 
ears that only the very lower tips of 
them were visible. There was a small 
knot of it at the back of her head. 

Miss Gore sat down under the lamp 
of the table. 

“Ts it a big party?” she asked. 

“Just Mr. and Mrs. Warren.” 


It’s awfully 


herself, 
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“Teddy Warren’s father and mother, 
I suppose. He’s a holy terror. Your 
rooms are wonderful, aren’t they? It 
must be nice to be settled.” 

“Aren’t you settled?” 

“No, I bat around from pillar to 
post. I’ve lived in boarding houses 
until this year.” 

She was a little pathetic, and Horatio 
felt sorry for her. She was a delicate 
flower to be in the world alone. 

“TIsn’t the present arrangement likely 
to be permanent?” 

“I don’t believe so. The others are 
tired of housekeeping already.” 

“And you like it?” 

“Have you ever lived in a boarding 
house ?” 

“No, I never have. 
any nice ones?” 

“Oh, they’re nice enough, some of 
them, but they’re wrong fundamentally. 
You get very tired of them, and there’s 
no stability about them. People come 
- and go.” 

Then the others came, and they went 
in to dinner. Miss Gore did well 
enough. Horatio didn’t remember ex- 
actly how she behaved, or whether she 
talked very much. That was, in gen- 
eral, the trouble with her—she had no 
positive qualities. She left no ithpres- 
sion of being anything one way or the 
other. Her bridge was surprisingly 
good. Once or twice he glanced quickly 
at her, trying tc discover whether some 


He 


Aren’t there 


good play was design or accident. 
thought afterward that it had been a 
pleasant enough evening, but drab. 
He was momentarily surprised when, 
a day or two later, Mrs. Warren said, 
“What an attractive girl Miss Gore is!” 
Then he realized that Mrs. Warren was 


saying the conventional bread-and- 
butter thing. 

The dining room had been lighted 
only by candles on the table and two 
very small electric lights on the wall. 
Miss Gore had sat at Horatio’s -right. 
_If any light could have been becoming 
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to her, it would have been candlelight, 
It was subdued and had a tendency to 
make less apparent her lack of features, 
Of course she had features, but not 
one of them had anything about it that 
distinguished it from all the other fea- 
tures in the world. Her mouth, for 
instance, was simply a mouth, with non- 
descript lips around it. It wasn’t large 
or small, straight or curved or bowed. 
It was just plain mouth. 

Her eyes, all by themselves, looked 
unhappy. Horatio had noticed that the 
afternoon in the automobile, and he 
wondered whether. he had made them 
so by mentioning the spats, which had 
made her admit her straitened cir- 
cumstances. That expression had 
worried him a little till he had discov- 
ered that it was always there, even 
when she laughed. 

What he did notice was her cheek, 
her throat, her neck, and part of her 
shoulder. He had noticed them at 
Louise’s. His first thought had been 
of a minor deformity. Her neck must 
be very long, much too long for beauty. 
The line running from her ear convexly 
to her chin was very long, though hardly 
perceptible. Her shoulder ran into her 
neck and over her jaw and to her cheek 
without any sign of where one ended 
and the other began. Her jaws, viewed 
head on, were rather strong; in profile 
they. were not pronounced, except for 
their length. Perhaps they were really 
not very long. It may have been her 
chin which made them seem so, for it 
protruded just a bit and had a little 
round point on it. 

Of course all this was silly nonsense. 
Horatio had seen her a hundred times 
and had not only forgotten her each 
time, but had never noticed that curve 
of her neck and cheek. But now that 
he knew her, it fascinated him some- 
how or other, absolutely independent 
of the girl herself. 

It was by the merest chance that he 
took Miss Gore to the theater—another 
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case of some one giving out at the last 
minute. He had the tickets in his 
pocket and happened to meet her in the 
elevator. Horatio,had a kind heart, and 
thought perhaps she would enjoy the 
play. He offered her both -tickets. 

“Perhaps you and one of your friends 
would like to go,” he said. 

“It’s awfully nice of you. I'll let 
you know.” 

A few minutes later, she told him 
that neither of her companions could 
go. She seemed disappointed. 

“Would you go with me?” he asked. 

“But I thought you couldn’t go.” 

“Oh, no. I thought you’d rather go 
with one of your friends.” 

Miss Gore looked at him with com- 
passion. 
heavens, what a man you 
“Half the fun is having 

You’re sure you want 


“Good 
are!” she said. 
a man ask you. 
to go?” 

“Of course. I simply didn’t want to 
go alone. Will you be ready at half 
past seven? We'll drive in.” 

Miss Gore seemed to enjoy the play, 
but she was not unduly enthusiastic. 
When they reached home, Horatio said : 

“T'll leave the door open. If one 
of your companions is still up and 
you’re hungry, come in and we'll have 
a bite to eat.” 

A moment later she came to his door. 

“They’re both sound asleep, but I’m 
hungry just the 
hungry ] 
to get fat. 
it in 


same. I’m always 


eat and eat and eat, trying 

Get your food and bring 
here.” 

What would you like?” he asked. 

“What have you?” 

He told her, Thomas assisting. 

“Crackers and cheese and milk,” 
said. 

Thomas went for the crackers and 
cheese and milk, and Horatio went into 
Miss Gore’s apartment. 

“Do you smoke?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 


“No, but you may.” 


she 


“Have you ever tried?” 

“No, and it’s too late now. Imagine 
a kindergarten teacher smoking! Tf 
wouldn’t dare, even if I wanted to. 
Some old crosspatch would find it out, 
and then—good-by job!” i 

“And your reputation would be 
ruined, and there would be nothing for 
it but to get married. Have you ever 
thought of getting married?” 

“Um umph—once.” 

“And didn’t. Why not?” 

“I didn’t like the idea of being in 
the navy.” 

“Then you weren't in love.” 

She shook her head. 

“T suppose that was the real reason.” 

Horatio was sitting beside her. He 
was ashamed of himself. He was 
ashamed because he wanted to run his 
fingers over the girl’s cheek and along 
her jaw, and he wanted to kiss her neck 
and throat. ‘He was ashamed because 
he wanted to do it at all, and especially 
ashamed because he wanted to do it to 
this insignificant, colorless slip of a 
thing. He wondered whether she would 
object to being kissed. It would be easy 
enough to find out, and he had come 
very near trying to find out when she 
had unbuttoned her coat. 

There are all sorts of ways of taking 
Horatio knew a great 
deal about women. If, for instance, she 
coat fall from her shoulders 
and and lets the man’s 

nd slide along her arms, and then 
\ to some- 
on it, and says, “What’s this?” 
and lets the man’s arm just touch her 
waist and her hair brush his cheek as 
he explains what it is, the chances are 
pretty good that she will be willing 
to be kissed before very long, if not 
immediately. 

Louise said that any girl who ever 
let a man kiss her was not a nice girl. 
Louise’s sister-in-law said that the 
theory was all right, but that the temp- 
tation could be too strong, occasionally, 


off a girl’s coat. 


lets her 
down her arms, 


ble and | oint 5 
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for even the very nicest girls to resist. 
Horatio had tried his coat experiment 
on Miss Gore and was ashamed of him- 
self. She had given no indication of 
displeasure, but even so, Horatio, was 
ashamed. Why on earth should he, of 
all men, want to kiss the cheek or 
throat of a colorless, meek little thing 
like her? 

“How about the other times?” he 
asked. He couldn’t think of anything 
else to say, so he went back to getting 
married. 

“There weren’t any other times.” 

She did not seem to object to con- 
fessing that she had had only one pro- 
posal, which was a relief, for Horatio 
was not exactly proud of the question. 
Perhaps he looked a little embarrassed, 
for she added: 

“I don’t think the number of pro- 
posals a girl has is what counts. It’s 
athe number she might have had. If a 
girl is any good, she can keep a man 
from getting as far as that. I married 
off three—really six—of my best 
friends, by playing fair with the men 
and not leading them on.” 

She spoke quite as simply, as if she 
were discussing crackers and cheese. 

“Tell me about it.” 

“There’s nothing to tell. Girls are 
few and far between in Fallsburg, but 
as soon as I saw things were getting 
serious with these three men, I picked 
out nice girls for them and kept out 
of their way, except to tell them how 
nice the girls were. It worked beauti- 
fully. They’re all happily married 
now.” 

“Why didn’t you like the men?” 

“T did, but—well, they had lived all 
their lives in Fallsburg. That’s de- 
scription enough, isn’t it?” 

She ate her crackers and cheese and 
drank her milk. She remembered to 
thank Horatio for everything just be- 
fore she shut the door. 

She “filled in” for Horatio 
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dozen times within a month. 
planned that she should. 

Miss Gore happened, later on, to tell 
Louise that Horatio was very nice to 
her. Still later, Horatio was chatting 
with William, junior, and small Louise, 

“Why don’t you go to kindergarten, 
Uncle ’Ratio?” asked Louise. 

“Well, well,” said Horatio, “I’d like 
to go to kindergarten very much, but 
I’m afraid they wouldn’t let me. I’m 
much too big.” 

“But mother says you are going to 
kindergarten. Mother!” 

“Yes, Louise.” 

“Didn’t you say Uncle 
going to kindergarten?” 

“Don’t be silly, Louise!” 

“But you did. Didn’t she, Bill?” 

“T dunno. What’d Uncle ’Ratio want 
to go for, anyway ?” 

Of course Horatio understood that 
Louise had twisted some of her 
mother’s words into that fantastic 
shape, and thought nothing of it. 

Horatio kept on being ashamed of 
himself. He invited Miss Gore to din- 
ner and stared at her neck and throat 
and cheek. He even dropped in on 
her in the evening, much to the regret 
of the severe, elderly lady, and the fat, 
middle-aged one, who felt constrained 
to leave them alone and had no comfort- 
able place to which to retire. 

He compared her neck and throat and 
cheek women’s, and Miss 
Gore’s gained nothing by the com- 
Besides, the other women had 
characteristics that completely over- 
shadowed their necks and throats and 
cheeks—their eyes and mouths and 
noses, for instance, but most of all their 
minds. Possibly Miss Gore had a mind, 
but it was not one to be proud of. 
What better proof could there be of 
that than the fact that her only beaux 
had been raw country boys who knew 
nothing of the world? 

She was very friendly with Horatio, 
and did not seem to mind being stared 


’Ratio was 


with other 


parison, 
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at at all. Over and over again, temp- 
tation nearly got the best of him. No 
girl of twenty—how much?—about 
twenty-five—could be as innocent as she 
seemed to be. She seemed ready to be 
kissed any moment. She. overlooked 
completely a dozen little things that 
Horatio did to try her out. 

“TI honestly believe she wants to be 
kissed,” he thought, “and probably 
thinks I’m very slow. Perhaps I am, 
but suppose she should misunderstand. 
Suppose I were mistaken, and she 
thought—all sorts of awful things. 
She’s just the sort of girl who would 
think a man loved her if he kissed her. 
Thank the Lord, I have sense enough 
not to fall in love with her! A man 
might. Men do just because the woman 
is rather pathetic and they feel sorry 
for her. I’m rather sorry for her.” 

A few weeks later, Horatio dropped 
in to Louise’s for dinner. Mary 
Mathews was there. Horatio was read- 
ing in the corner. He picked up the 
conversation involuntarily somewhere 
in the middle of the topic. 

“I would if I were you,” Louise was 
saying. 

“I think I will. 
Arthur is too young 

“No, I think they should go as young 
as possible. She’s a splendid teacher, 
and takes very good care of the chil- 
The discipline is good for them.” 


You don’t think 


Phi 


dren 

“She really disciplines them?” 

“Ves She’s a 
mined young woman, and very intelli- 
gent. She’s very much of a lady and 
very kind to them, but she makes them 
mind.” 

“Who 
asked. 

“Miss Gore, Horatio.” 

The next night Horatio had one of 
his small dinners, and Miss Gore was 
there. As she came in, Horatio looked 
at her, searching for some sign of the 
many good qualities with which Louise 
had invested her. She either did not 


indeed. very deter- 


is this paragon?” Horatio 


‘possess them, or she kept them well 


hidden from him. She seemed thinner 
than ever, though, to be sure, no bones 
showed, and, as always, she was a 
quiet, mouselike creature. 

The only change that Horatio noticed 
was in her voice. That, at least, was 
not colorless. Her quietness included 
her voice, but only in its softness, for 
she seemed to talk readily enough, and 
recently Horatio had detected in it a 
queer little something that was impos- 
sible for him to describe. It was not 
exactly a note of merriment, not exactly 
a lisp, not exactly anything, but he 
found himself listening for it. 

“Oh, please,” she said, “I want you 
to do something for me. Won’t you 
lend me those articles you wrote about 
women? I’ve always wanted to read 
them.” 

“T will if I can find them. If I can’t, 
I'll get them for you, if you’re sure 
it’s not just being polite.” 

“You'll have to guess about that, but 
you’ve never noticed that I’m terribly 
polite, have you?” 

“Perhaps you’re learning, or prac- 
ticing. They’re over here, I think.” 

She followed him to the desk, where 
he searched through a file of magazines. 
Her glance—of course involuntarily— 
fell on some papers that lay before her. 
One of them caught her eye, and— 
of course still involuntarily—she read a 
line or two. Then she leaned forward 
till she was close beside him, and with 
her right hand slipped the papers be- 
hind her. She folded them in two and, 
without his seeing her, hid them in one 
of the magazines and carried them away 
with her. 

That night, when she was alone in 
her room, she took them from their 
hiding place and read them. Then she 
went over to the seat in the bay win- 
dow and gazed out into the darkness. 
She returned the magazine two or three 
weeks later, but she kept the papers. 
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Spring was well along when Horatio 
discovered that Miss Gore played golf. 

“T love it,” she said. “I play nearly 
every day at home.” 

She played three or four times with 
him, and while she was, of course, no 
match for Horatio, he was not a little 
surprised at her skill. 

“T don’t see how on earth she hits 
7em so far,” he thought. “She doesn’t 
look strong enough.” 

One day in June they had been play- 
ing, and Horatio, when they finished, 
said that he was very tired. He 
emphasized the statement as_ they 
walked to his car. : 

“If you’re as tired as that, I’ll drive 
you home,” she said. 

Horatio smiled. 

“Tt’s not as bad as that,” he said, 
“but I'll teach you to drive, if you’d 
like to learn.” 

“Heavens!” 
drive anything on wheels. 
I'll show you.” 

She had the “feel” of the car before 
they were on the highway, and when 
she saw. Horatio’s face, she turned 
north to Valley Road and on that 
smooth, straight way she let her out a 
bit. 

“Can I drive, or do I get the lesson ?” 
she asked, as they went into Hopedale. 

Horatio, staring blankly at her, said: 

“No, you don’t get the lesson.” 

She glanced up at him, her 
twinkling. 

“Tt wouldn't hurt any to 
carbon taken out,” she said. 

When Horatio was alone, he mut- 
tered, “H’m’m’m!” and after he had 
had time to think it all over, he said, 
“H’m’m’m!” again. 

Just béfore Horatio went to bed that 
night, he said to himself, in the privacy 
of his bedroom, “Remarkable! Most 
surprising!” Then he discovered that 
he had taken the cuff buttons and studs 
from his shirt and put them back in 
the same shirt again. 


she laughed. “I can 


Hop in and 


eyes 


have the 


The day after that, Horatio dropped 
in after dinner. It was still quite 
light. 

“Alone?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“Yes, the others have gone to the 
farewell party at their school.” 

“Ts school over?” 

“Yes.” 

“That means you’re going away ?” 

“It does—back to Fallsburg for the 
summer, unless I can get away for a 
little while.” 

“Can’t you?” 

“Tt isn’t a case of can’t. I ought not 
to be away much. Father is in business 
there and never seems able to take 
much vacation, and mother won’t leave 
him. I don’t like to leave them, either.” 

“When do you come back here?” 

“Late in September.” 

“I’m sorry you're going. 

“I’m sorry to go. I shall miss you. 
You’ve been very good to me.” 

“You’ve been very good to me.” 

“No, it’s the other way round.” 

Horatio was looking through the win- 
dow and across the few housetops of 
Hopedale, and did not answer. Miss 
Gore was watching him. Then she rose. 
from the window seat and stood beside 
him. 

“You’ve been very good to me,” she 
said. “I’d like to repay you a little, 
the only way I can, for all you’ve done.” 

“But, child, there’s nothing to repay. 
It is I——” 

“But, old man, I have very little to 
give. Won’t you take it?” 

She was smiling at him, and the sad- 
ness had gone out of her eyes, if they 
had really ever been sad. She waited 
till Horatio turned, and then she leaned 
toward him and a little downward. Her 
long, slender fingers touched his 
temples and drew him toward her till 
his lips were against her throat, and 
then against her neck, and then her 
cheek. 

“You’ve wanted to do that for a long 
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time, haven’t you, Horatio? Don’t deny 
it. I know you have.” 

Horatio did not deny it. He 
crumpled the insignificant, colorless 
little thing all up in his arms. 


“You’re not little at all, are you?” 
he said. 

“Well, I’m not very big yet, but I’m 
going to be when I grow up. Are you 
happy, Horatio? Are you sure it 
wasn’t just my cheek and throat and 
neck ?” 

“How did you know?” 

“Are you sure, Horatio? Because if 
you're not, I’ve done my duty and can 
go back to Fallsburg, and we can for- 
get all about it.” 

Horatio lifted the colorless little thing 
to the window seat, where she was very 
comfortable and could look up at him. 

“Oh, girl!” he cried, and the girl 
was very happy. 

“And it isn’t just my 
not finish her question. 

When he let her speak again, she 
said : 

“Of course, Horatio, it wasn’t really 
ladylike, but you see I’ve sent lots of 
men away without letting them propose 
to me when I didn’t love them, and I 
didn’t think I ought to go away and 
leave one who loved me when I loved 
him, too.” 


” She could 


“How long have I loved you, Ger- 
trude, wisest of women?” 
“Goodness gracious, you do know my 
first name, don’t you? I didn’t think 
you did. It’s not much of a name. Do 
you think it could have been the day 
you first wondered what was the matter 
with my chin, on the couch at your 
sister’s ?” 

“Perhaps it was, but how did you 
know ?” 

“Oh, I knew right enough. But it 
wasn’t then. It was the time I had 
crackers and cheese and milk with you 
here, and you wanted to kiss me and 


didn’t. If you had, I wouldn’t have 
loved you.” 

“When did you love me?” 

“The night you gave me your articles 
on women.” 

“But what had they to do with it?” 

“Oh, Horatio, you don’t know any- 
thing at all about women, except one 
—that’s me. Run and get the Septem- 
ber one of those women articles, pro- 
fessor.” 

Horatio got the magazine of Sep- 
tember and handed it to her. 

“Now sit over there quietly and 
listen. You have undoubtedly noticed, 
professor, that in these articles, each 
woman is simply a female. There is 
not a word as to height, weight, age, 
looks, color, or anything. They are 
simply as you have called them—Miss 
A, Mrs. B, female C, woman D, like 
one of your old algebra problems, with 
the question written at the top of the 
page and the Q. E. D. down at the 
bottom. That’s geometry, but never 
mind. 

“Now on the other hand = 
Here Gertrude arose, walked to the 
table, and returned with the papers she 
had stolen from Horatio’s desk She 
sat down on the window seat with her 
back against the wall and her heels 
pulled close to her. 

“On the other hand, listen to this— 
an article for which I shall have to fur- 
nish the title. Suppose we call it ‘A 
Further Discussion of Women,’ or per- 
haps it ought to be ‘Woman.’ Listen: 

*“*Women, in all probability, are the 
most described objects under the sun. 
Therefore it is to be presumed that 
they are the most easily described. 
Given any woman, a well-read man 
should have no difficulty in naming a 
book containing an accurate descrip- 
tion of her. The immediate deduction 
is that no description can distinguish 
between two women of the same type. 
A mere statement that she is beautiful 
is taken with a grain of salt. The 
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reader understands that the writer 
needs a beautiful heroine. With this 
in mind, the writer goes on to say that 
she is beautiful because various por- 
tions of her are beautiful. Is there a 
single female character, no matter how 
famous, whom a man would recognize 
in the flesh if he should meet her ten 
minutes after reading the book con- 
taining her? I think not. 

“*A description of a woman, except 
as to type, is worthless. The author 
must state flatly that she is this, that, 
or the other thing. If he has the reader 
with him, he convinces; otherwise not. 
He is absolutely unable to prove his 
case. He, afraid of himself, tries to 
justify himself by narrative, such as 
telling of the heroine’s conquests, or 
other people’s opinions of her.’ 

“Do you remember writing 
Horatio?” 

“Yes, but what on earth had that 
to do with my loving you?” 

Horatio walked over to 
but she pushed him away. 

“Wait. The defense is not all in yet. 
Now comes, out of a clear sky, with 
no connection whatever with the first 
part of your embryo article, this: 
‘Height, five-four; weight, one-twenty ; 
age, twenty-five; eyes, blue.’ They’re 
greenish, Horatio—cat eyes. No, don’t 
interrupt. ‘Hair, light brown’—and 
very straight, Horatio, and coming out. 
Gertrude 


that, 


Gertrude, 


‘Ears, small, low visibility.’ ” 

pushed her hair away from 
them. ‘“ ‘Forehead might be 
and it might be lots lower, professor. 
‘Eyebrows not prominent.’ They fade 
out and disappear entirely in the sum- 
mertime. ‘Nose’—nothing about her 
nose, but it’s a perfectly good American 
nose just the same. ‘Mouth—plain 
mouth. I won’t comment on that. 
‘Chin—rather pronounced, denoting 
obstin’—determination to do right! 


one ol 
higher,’ 


“Of course, professor, you left out 
her disposition, which is good, and her 
dimple, which isn’t very—it’s more of 
a crease—and her complexion, which is 
the best thing about her. And then to 
make up for it you have written a 
whole line—count them—one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten ‘spats’—s-p-a-t-s. You neglected 
to note that, being an only child, she is 
spoiled. That always goes with only 
childs. Then you have a whole line of 
G. L. G.’s, too many to count, and then 
this: 

“*We have here a woman who is 
neither homely nor beautiful, but is 
simply neutral. She is impossible of 
description. She is colorless. I saw 
her a hundred times and did not re- 
member her the hundred and_ first. 
There is but one thing about her that 
could possibly attract attention, and 
those are’—you’ll have to correct that 
‘those’ before you publish it—her neck, 
her throat, and her cheek.’ Horatio! 
Stop! I’m not through!” =, 

“But what has all this to do 

“You asked me how I knew you 
loved me. I'll tell you. When a man 
forgets all about a woman’s intellect 
and begins to talk of her neck and 
shoulders, he’s a goner, professor—he’s 
sure a goner. And the wiser he is, and 
the more learned, and the more he 
knows about brains and silly things like 
that. the 


l 


” 


surer he’s a goner Of course 


that 
Horatio, of 


hat wasn’t 1 nly thing made 


but think, 
a perfectly logical, high- 


me understand, 
living with 
minded female, with a scrawny 
and shoulders and a sharp chin!” 

Louise was not at all surprised when 
Horatio told her what had happened. 

“You've got a fine girl,” she said, 
“and a perfect beauty.” 

“Beauty! The devil 
Horatio. 


neck 


I have!” said 
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By June Willard 


HEY had been talking about 
Pilar Marquesa not five minutes 
before the chassewr brought in 

the letter. 

“You must take me to see her,” 
Cynthia said. “Last year, when she 
was dancing in New York, I was only 
seventeen, so mother wouldn’t let me 
go to that sort of theater.” 

Vernon Page contrived a rather rigid 
smile. He had no intention of taking 
his wife to see Marquesa. 

Cynthia impaled a creamed mush- 
room on her fork and looked out 
thoughtfully at the darkening Avenue 
des Champs Elysées. It was the hour 
when summer evening melts into sum- 
mer night. The dining room of the 
Palace Hotel was lit by fuchsia-pink 
lamps, and in the twilight the windows 
were pure mauve, like the stained glass 
in a cathedral. Vernon was about to 
a topic which would preclude 
the famous 
Cynthia _re- 


introduce 
mention of 
when 


any further 
Spanish dancer 
marked: 

“It’s a pretty name, Pilar, isn’t it? 
What does it mean?” 

Vernon said glibly that he hadn’t an 
idea. 

“She married a bullfighter, didn’t 
she?” 

“T fancy so.” 

“She looks it.” 

“My dear girl,” he protested in- 
dulgently, “what kind of a look is that ?” 

“Well’—Cynthia put down her fork, 


rested her chin in the palm of her hand, 
and looked across at him, suddenly in- 
tent—‘‘sort of fierce and strange, don’t 
you know ?” 

Pretense dropped from Vernon like 
a mask. He leaned forward. 

“T say, Cynthia, could you really un- 
derstand a person who sometimes felt 
—fierce and strange?” 

“Why, of course,” she said simply. 
“Couldn’t you?” 

Just then a chasseur threaded his 
way between the tables, bowed, and pre- 
sented a letter on a salver. There was 
a row of shining buttons on the boy’s 
coat. Vernon looked at the silver balls 
and began idiotically to count them. It 
seemed to him that he had always 
known that this letter was coming— 
that one day it would inevitably reach 
him. 

Quickly, before he took it off the 
salver, he said that it from the 
embassy, and at once cursed himself 
for a fool, thrust it into an inner pocket, 
and poured out some wine. He ought 
to have opened it before he had said 
who it was from. He ought to open 
it now. But his hands lay like leaden 
weights on his knees. 

Stupidly, silently, he stared at Cyn- 
thia. The whiteness of the tablecloth 
and the glitter of the silver threw into 
relief one of her peculiar qualities— 
a sort of essential creaminess. Cynthia 
was the type of American girl that is 
like a long-stemmed rose. She was 


was 
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tall and extraordinarily ‘slender, with 
an angelic mouth, a throat that was 
as flat as a child’s, and eyes like mauve 
forget-me-nots. The creaminess was 
very thinly veiled by chiffon. 
bride of three weeks, Cynthia was in- 
dulging her personal taste in dress. 
There was no obvious color about the 
chiffon; the color began at the line of 
the tablecloth, where intricate lengths 
of orchid silk were wound round an 
uncorseted waist. She looked faintly 
surprised. 

“Hadn’t you better 
want you at the embassy?” 

For a second, Vernon weighed his 
chances. Could he risk an offhand ex- 
cuse that would permit him to read his 
letter alone? Or could he open it now 
without betraying himself? 

It was then that he realized that ac- 
tion in an emergency is foreordained ; 
one acts as one must act—there is no 
choice. He raised a leaden hand to his 


Bei é 
eing a 


They may 


pocket and took out the letter, instinc- 


tively keeping his fingers over the flap 
while he tried to remember whether 
there was any mark on the embassy 
envelopes. He was already developing 
the cunning of the tracked criminal. 
The ugly fact was borne in upon him 
as he looked at Pilar Marquesa’s thick, 
pointed writing. 

Holding the 
awkward way, he read the note, from 
the nerve-racking “Mon ami” to the 
scrawled “Pilar.” She wanted to see 
him that evening at nine. She would 
not keep him long, and it would be for 
the last time. The address given was 
in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 

Vernon’s hands were clammy; the 
note paper was thin; it crinkled where 
his fingers touched it. Surely he wasn’t 
going to “get red,” like a schoolboy? 
But he did. 

With a painful effort, he kept his 
hands quiet and his eyes on his plate 
as he folded the letter. Of course his 
wife was watching every movement. 


sheet in a _ peculiarly 


she suspected He 
looked up. Cynthia’s eyes were wan- 
dering round the dining room. He had 
forgotten that people didn’t stare at 
people while they read _ their 

So that was how the guilty got 
caught out—by overdoing it. Vernon 
had often marveled at the sinner’s 
stupidity. Now he understood it. 

“Yes—it’s from the embassy,” he an* 
nounced in a high-pitched voice. “They 
want me to go round for half an hour 
at nine.” 

“You'd better give the answer,” Cyn- 
thia reminded \him gently. 

Vernon started. He had not noticed 
that the chasseur was waiting unob- 
trusively at his elbow. 

“Oh—er—say, ‘all right’ os 
pulled himself up; it was. scarcely a 
message to send to an ambassador. 
“Tous direz que c'est entendu—d neuf 
heures.” 

He looked at his untouched plate. 
Cynthia had finished. Was it possible 
that this nervous, blundering youth was 
Vernon Page, the cool, eminently self- 
possessed young Englishman who had 
just been accredited as attaché to the 
British Embassy in Madrid? He 
loathed himself, but he immediately be- 
gan to talk loudly, to drink more than 
usual, and, in fact, to behave like the 
raw schoolboy who ought to have been 
decently interred at Harrow. It was 


Of course 


other 
letters. 


despicable. 

If, even now, at the eleventh hour, 
he could say simply and humbly, “Look 
here, Cynthia, a perfectly beastly thing 
has happened. I know Pilar Mar- 
quesa. We were—friends last year in 
Spain, before I even knew of your 
existence,” it was quite possible that 
Cynthia would understand. There was 
a lot in Cynthia. It was odd—what 
she had said about feelings that were 
“fierce and strange,” almost as if she 
knew. But how was he, who in her 
presence felt dumb with reverence and 
awe, to tell her anything about that 
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sudden passion, fierce and strange in- 
deed, that had flamed under the scorch- 
ing sun of Andalusia? 

He thought about it heavily as he 
held a match to Cynthia’s cigarette in 
the palm court. She had never been 
allowed to smoke at home, so now she 
was breaking loose with maddening airs 
of emancipation. What a baby! He 
looked at his watch. Half-past eight. 

Cynthia went upstairs with him and 
hovered round with small ministra- 
tions—a drop of amber on his handker- 
chief, a little pat with a brush to his 
hair where it went back “nice and 
square” from his forehead. Her arms 
slid round his neck, carefully keeping 
clear of his collar; she put her face to 
his and brushed her warm mouth across 
his cheek till their lips met. Vernon 
held her tight and looked over her head 
into the mirror. There was a smudge 
of red on his cheek bones, His eyes 
were feverish. What in Heaven’s name 
did Pilar mean? Silence for nearly a 


year and then—this! 
He had almost forgotten her—almost, 
but not quite; a burnt child does not 


forget the fire. Sometimes, at long 
intervals, it all came back. A mere 
nothing would call it up—a snatch of 
three-four time in a symphony, the 
throb of a guitar, a bit of white wall on 
which the moon flung a pattern of 
leaves, a square of purple sky over a 
nothing, but enough to 
remind him that he had bitten deep 
into the ripe passion fruit. 

He was glad to get out of doors. 
The air was fresh after the long, hot 
day; it was like a cool hand laid on 
his face. When he left the hotel, he did 
not turn to the left toward the Etoile, 
but in the direction of the embassy. 
It was the instinct of the shadowed 
culprit that prompted this needless 
precaution. He congratulated himself 
on his cleverness as he cut down a side 
Street, reached the Avenue Marceau, 
and turned back toward the Bois. 


narrow street- 


He walked slowly, for he had plenty 
of time, but his brain: was in violent 
commotion. It had given him a great 
shock, this sudden reappearance of 
Pilar Marquesa, here in Paris, on his 
honeymoon; there was something 
ominous about it. It was futile to at- 
tempt to guess her motive in summon- 
ing him. She was caprice and willful- 
ness in human form. He had often 
thought that she was incapable of rea- 
soning—that, like a wild animal, she 
acted solely on the impulse of the 
moment. 

Strangely enough, he gleaned some 
slight comfort from a phrase in her 
letter that, written by another woman, 
would have been a mere facon de 
parler—she would not keep him long, 
and it would be for the last time. Ver- 
non believed it. Pilar had never lied 
to him. She had said it was not worth 
the trouble. He did not give her much 
credit for this one redeeming quality. 
It was not really a virtue, in Pilar— 
it was simply the callousness of the 
Oriental, who presents a brazen face to 
the world, meeting contempt with 
indifference and admiration with 
mockery. There is a.strong strain of 
the Orient in the southern Spaniard. 
It was an element of which Vernon 
was afraid. Yes, now that he was 
alone, free to analyze his emotions, he 
knew that fear was uppermost. He 
was afraid of Pilar. 

The broad avenue was very quiet. 
Clouds drifted over the big, stately 
houses. Here all was dignity, security, 
typical of the well-planned, orderly 
lives of rich French families. Pres- 
ently two clouds parted, and the moon 
looked down—a pale moon shedding 
a gentle glow and wavering, uncertain 
shadows, all half tone and delicacy; 
nothing crude, nothing violent, about 
this summer night. 

Vernon’s throat tightened. Suddenly 
he saw a small, whitewashed room on 
the upper floor of a wine shop in one 
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of the back streets of Granada. The 
room was stone-flagged and poorly fur- 
nished. The windows opened onto a 
vine-trellised balcony that hung high 
over the clustering roofs. Half seen 
through the vine leaves were the peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada. They towered 
up, awful and remote, snow-tipped and 
cold, untouched by the burning heats 
of June. The moon was full—a disk 
of orange in a violet sky. The shadows 
of the vine leaves were black on the 
stone floor. A candle flickered on a 
rough wooden table, and he, Vernon 
Page, was lying face downward on the 
narrow bed, sobbing with grief and 
anger, and with shame—a new, sicken- 
ing sense of persenal degradation. 

It was two in the morning. He had 
just come back from a club frequented 
by bullfighters and their attendant 
crowd of smart young pollos—the 
counterpart of the idle man-about- 
town. And there, in a glaringly lit 
room, he had found Pilar, dancing the 
tango flamenco, dressed—in a pair of 
yellow satin mules and a large scarlet 
fan. 

He lay still for a long time on that 
narrow bed. Then he got up, hot and 
disheveled, his dress shirt rumpled, his 
very soul in the dust. He washed his 
face and began to pack in frantic haste. 
Before he had finished, Pilar came in, 
wearing a gorgeous fringed shawl, her 
hands and arms covered with jewels 
She sat down on the bed and watched 
him, without even a smile. 

He could see her now, sitting there 
motionless, the candlelight sparkling on 
her diamonds. She hardly seemed to 
breathe. Hers was a type of beauty 
not uncommon in Spain—a face that 
‘was like a still flame, all pallor and 
pride; heavily fringed eyes that were 
blue or black—he could never tell which 
—eyes that shone as quicksilver shines 
in a dark place; a mouth that was like 
a cut from a pomegranate. She had 
laughed at him then, mocked him, called 


him an innocent, a baby, an IJnglés, 
using the word as Spaniards often use 
it, in contempt. He had rushed out 
of the room, out of the house, and 
had taken a local train at dawn to some 
place—any place. 

A week later, he was at Cadiz, and 
there was Pilar in white linen, just off 
her yacht, ready to walk or ride or 
play golf, civilized, and in a mood of 
childish sweetness. It must have been 
a nightmare then, that scene in 
Granada? Was Pilar a finished actress? 
Or was she a fiend? 

Vernon walked quickly round the 
Are de Triomphe. He dreaded this 
meeting with Pilar. He had never 
understood her. Never for a moment 
had he drawn near the real woman. 
He did not know whether she had a 
heart, whether there was anything 
human behind that mask; but he knew 
her to be pitiless. If she still cared 
for him, what might she not do? He 
thought of Cynthia and clenched his 
hands as he the Place de 
l’Etoile. 

Inscrutable—implacable—the words 
fitly described Pilar Marquesa, the 
greatest Spanish dancer of her day. 
She had been an enigma from begin- 
ning to end. Their first meeting! The 
sweet-scented darkness of the Avenue 
du Bois made the memory all the more 

It had been at the Easter bull- 
t Seville. The president had just 
entered his palco and the huge mob 
was surging, at the last moment, down 
the stone steps of the tendidos. Ver- 
non was standing in the barreras, lean- 
ing against the ropes that circled the 
A woman tried to free herself 
from the crowd, lost her footing, and 
fell forward into his arms. He had 
an impression of delicious perfume and 
of a supple, unresisting waist—he was 
looking into Pilar’s eyes. 

He would always see her as he saw 
her then, with her true background of 
blood-red barriers, and 


crossed 


vivid. 


' 
nent a 


ring. 


yellow sand, 
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cobalt sky. Her lace mantilla was 
creamy against her mat-white skin ; her 
solitaire earrings glittered; her somber 
eyes met the eyes of the tall, dark boy 
who did not look English and was 
obviously not Spanish. Those eyes took 
everything and gave nothing. 

But that night she told him that she 
loved him. She was in one of her 
mad moods, alternately melancholy and 
violent, indifferent and tender, playing 
in turn the teasing child, the illusive 
girl, and—the woman that she was. 

It ended in Biarritz. 

Pilar was spending September at the 
Carlton after a plunge-back into the 
lowest quarters of Madrid, the purlieus 
of the Barrio de Lavapiés and the un- 
savory night haunts of the Puerta de 
la Carne. There were moments when 
it seemed as if nothing were beneath 
her. Often, in the early morning, after 
some scandalous escapade, she would 
change her clothes and go out, quietly 
dressed in black, to the six-o’clock mass. 
She would beg Vernon’s pardon then 
with the simplicity of a young nun. 
Once had knelt before him and 
kissed his hand. Sometimes he thought 
that she really loved him. But it is 
hard for a man to believe that a woman 
who has lived such a life-can still be 
capable of love. Gradually the charm 
broke. Vernon had been fascinated, 
excited, mesmerized by her beauty and 


she 


her extraordinary temperament, but he 


soon tired of a passion that fed the 


senses and left the soul hungry. 

At Biarritz, he began to avoid her. 
He did not know whether she cared or 
even whether she were 
the fact. She was admired, féted, run 
after; it was easy to find excuses for 
not being with her. The affair ended 
with a snap, as it had begun. 

One day Vernon—just saw Cynthia 
Cottrell, sitting on the Grande Plage 
with her parents. It was like sunrise 
after a night of tempest. 

He was riding that afternoon with 

6 


conscious of 


Pilar, They had branched off into the 
pine woods. The sound of the sea was 
in their ears; the sand was like velyet 
under their horses’ hoofs. He told her 
quite casually that he was obliged to 
leave for Paris that evening—that he 
might be away some time. He saw 
that she understood. 

She said nothing, but suddenly she 
dropped the reins, cut her horse across « 
the flank with a stinging blow of her 
whip, and sent him galloping like a 
mad thing through the woods. Horror- 
stricken, Vernon pulled up. He dared 
not follow; pursuit would only make 
her horse go faster. At any moment 
she might be dashed against a tree. 

It was after sunset when he found 
her. She was sitting by a little lake 
in the heart of the forest. The still 
waters reflected the wild-rose colors of 
the sky; there. was nothing but sand, 
pines, and scrubby grass; her horse 
browsed beside her. She looked up 
when she saw him, a long look that 
told him nothing. She took up her 
whip, holding it as one holds a foil. 

“Touchée!” she said, pointing to her 
heart. “But, my friend, you will get 
your riposte.” 

She unbuttoned her waistcoat, took 
out a rough woolen scapular, crossed 
herself, and kissed it. 

Vernon Page was thinking of those 
last words of hers, and of that sinister 
gesture, as he turned into the gate- 
house in the Avenue du 


way Ol the 
Bois de Boulogne. It was a large house, 
evidently let in luxurious apartments. 
He tapped at the concierge’s lodge, 
asked for Madame Marquesa, and was 
directed to the “premier au-@essus de 
l’entresol.” He fancied that the woman 
looked at him curiously. 

He refused the elevator and went 
slowly up the broad staircase. Curiosity 
as to what might be in store for him 
gave place to a dull, aching anxiety. 
He passed the entresol. Apparently her 
flat occupied the entire first floor. He 
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stopped at the high double door and 
pressed the bell. His heart began to 
pound heavily. The bell tinkled. Then 
there was silence. His instinct to rush 
downstairs and out into the street was 
almost uncontrollable. 

But she had said that it was for the 
last time. He forced himself to ring 
again. And again. There was no 
sound but the striking of a distant 
clock. Then he saw that the key was 
in the door. Perhaps she had sent her 
servants out. He turned the key. The 
door opened into a long vestibule or 
gallery paved with black and white 
marble and lit by coupes of crystal that 
hung from the ceiling. Beautiful 
tapestries lined the walls. There were 
richly carved doors at either side. At 
the end of the gallery was a winter 
garden. Vernon was surprised. He 
knew that from time to time Pilar had 
got hold of considerable sums of 


money, but he had never seen her in 
such a place as this. 
He shut the door, tapped on the floor 


with his cane, and said, “Madame,” 
loudly and repeatedly. He expected 
every moment to see her flash out in 
a Manila shawl or jeweled dancing 
dress. But there was no whirl of silken 
fringes, no glitter of paillettes, only a 
dead quiet. 

The flat must be empty. 

What devilish trick was she playing 
him? Angrily he knocked at a door. 
It opened into a magnificent library. 
There there. He tried 
another door, and another. The dining 
room had long glass windows opening 
on to the winter garden. It was pan- 
eled with carved oak of an excep- 
tionally fine color, and there were pic- 
tures that needed no catalogue to 
herald their value. Vernon stood 
stupidly staring at the ceiling. He had 
seen one like it somewhere; was it in 
the Vatican? But while he noted the 
exquisite fretting and painting, he 
listened. If only he could hear her 


was no one 


castanets, the tap of her heels, her 
mocking laugh. Abuse, frenzy, tears—™ 
he could bear anything but this silent § 
fear. ; : 

He was horribly afraid as he went 
into the winter garden. There were 
masses of flowers and ferns, palms and 
cactus plants; the air was heavy with 
the scent of damp leaves. On the other 
side of the gallery were more win- 
dows like those of the dining room, 
Her bedroom, perhaps. He went for- 
ward, stepping softly, for the slightest 
sound was magnified in that stillness, 
3efore he looked in, he tapped on the 
glass and said, “Pilar.” His voice was 
hoarse. He shivered as he turned the 
handle. 

It was an immensely large room, 
glimmering with ivory and pale gold. 
The walls were covered with stretched 
canvas washed with gold. The light 
came mysteriously from the ceiling. 
The room was furnished like a salon, 
but there was a gilded gateway at the 
far end leading into a bathroom, and 
a wide, low bed of gilt cane was raised 
on a dais with three steps. Still tread- 
ing softly, Vernon went toward the 
dais, Yes, it was Pilar. 

She was lying half in, half out of the 
bed, flung back in a pose of utter aban- 
donment on the mass of brilliant 
cushions that littered the steps. Her 
dark head rested on a pillow of. flame- 
velvet. Vernon thought she 
was asleep. He touched her, took her 
hand; it fell back. 

“Pilar! Pilar!’ he said again under 
his breath. 

Then he threw aside his hat and cane 
and dropped down onto the cushions, 
She looked very lovely. Her head was 
thrown back; her cheek nestled into 
the pillow; one of her arms was flung 
out. Vernon’s eyes traveled slowly up 
along the lace that molded her bust, 
along that beautiful bare arm to the 
hand that was turned palm upwards, 
with the fingers half shut as if they 


colored 
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had clutched something. He missed 
nothing—not even the polish of her 
nails or the splendor of her rings—but 
his eyes traveled on across a pillow 
of lavender silk to the pale carpet till 
they found what he knew was there— 
a little pistol of blue steel. 

It seemed to him that time itself stood 
still while he lifted Pilar in his arms, 
pushed back her hair, and found the 
slowly welling blot of vermilion just 
where her eyebrow slanted on to her 
temple. Her lips were red, for they 
were rouged. Her eyes were not quite 
closed; there was a glint of white be- 
tween the thick lashes. She was not 
changed. Her face had always been 
very still and pale. 

Vernon laid her back gently on the 
cushions. He was quieter now; his 
breath came more easily. There was 
still a paralyzing numbness in his brain, 
but a perfectly rational thought formed 
itself. He knew what he must do. He 
knew exactly how Pilar had lain when 
he had come into the room. The scene 
was stamped on his mind to its minutest 
detail. Methodically, without haste, he 
turned her head until her cheek rested 
on the flame-colored cushion that was 
already moist. What in God’s name 
had he been thinking of when he had 
moved her? He stopped to get his 
breath. Then he laid her arm care- 
fully on the lavender pillow, pressing 
it down a little. He took up the limp, 
jeweled hand, but he h: 


fingers ! He 


id opened the 
could not close them 
again. 

He sank down on the carpet, staring 
at the hand. It would betray him now. 
He had no proof that it was that hand 
that had held the pistol—no proof— 
no proof! He said the words aloud, 
almost shouted them. The fingers 
would stiffen like that—open! He 
caught her hand again and tried roughly 
to bend the knuckles: 
it, sickened with horror. His hand went 


then dropped 


to his head with a meaningless, vacant 


gesture; his jaw began to tremble; he 
crawled back and crouched beside the 
dead woman. 

“Pilar,” he said with shaking lips, 
“Pilar, it isn’t true! You haven’t done 
this tome! Even you wouldn't. It’s not 
true!” he reiterated. He caught her 
hand, pleading with her as if she were 
still living, “You wouldn’t do it to me 
—to Vernon! I don’t deserve it! I 
couldn’t help it, Pilar. One can’t help 
these things. I thought I loved you. 
You’re not going to destroy me because 
I’ve stopped caring for you!” 

There was no reproach, no anger, at 
this frightful thing that she had done. 
It was only a humble, piteous appeal 
for mercy. 

Presently he stopped speaking and 
sat huddled up among the cushions. 
They were great blots of color— 
crocus purple, . peacock, orange, gold, 
rose—but color meant nothing to Ver- 
non; meaning seemed to have been 
stricken out of things. He pressed his 
knuckles against his lips. His eyes 
stared at-the pistol. Had it slipped 
from her fingers when she had fallen 
back? Or had she, in that last second 
of her life, deliberately dropped it? 
It lay where it had fallen. He had 
not touched it, but what would his word 
be worth in such a Not the 
breath with which it was uttered. 

Who, he asked himself, who in all 
the world would believe that he had not 
shot Pilar Marquesa? Why, on the face 

The concierge had seen him 
-and the empty  flat—that 
letter He had left it at home in 
the pocket of his other coat. They 
would search his rooms—they would 
question Cynthia. He could see her 
struggling frantically to clear him and 
damning him with every word. And 
then Cynthia would be left alone in 
Paris while he was taken away. He 
hid his face in the laces of the bed 
cover. His Cynthia, his own little 


darling! 


case f 


tf it? 


go up- 
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He cried then—cried and crushed 
himself against the bed. ‘They were 
tears that hurt and stung. If only life 
could end now before suffering became 
too great to be borne! And then de- 
spair and pain merged into one im- 
mense hunger for Cynthia. Nothing 
was real but Cynthia ; she was the whole 
meaning of life. Dully he knew that he 
meant to fight for her. He would not 
give in; he would protest his innocence 
to the last. It would be a cruel struggle, 
with all the odds against him. His very 
face would convict him; he did not need 
to look in a glass to know that. He fell 
forward, his arms hanging over his 
knees, and his eyes wandered vaguely 
over Pilar’s white figure. There was a 
tiny watch on her left wrist, a diamond 
jewel fastened to a band of seed pearls. 
Vernon bent forward to look at it. 
Half-past nine! 

The little watch ticked faintly. It 
was still alive. There was something 
dreadful about that. But—only half- 
Well, Pilar had given her 
riposte. It had gone straight to his 
heart, as she had intended it should. 
It was strange, but he could not think 
of her as dead. Surely she was alive 
somewhere—perhaps in this very room; 
surely she was watching him—laugh- 
ing: 

When he heard the doorbell, he did 
not move. He was not capable of move- 
ment. It rang again, rang repeatedly, 
sharply at first, then with a prolonged 
jangle. Some one was keeping a finger 
on the button. Even in his stupor, 
Vernon could not ignore that continuous 
ringing. 

He got up and walked across the 
room, mechanically touching his hair 
and his tie. Everything would count 
for or against him in the ordeal. He 
did not feel nervous as he went down 
the gallery with the bell ringing in his 
ears, but somehow it was worse than 
agitation—it was a heavy 
stupidity. He was drugged 


past nine! 


sort of 


like a 


Ainslee’s 


man; he did not know what he might 
say or do. He tried to frame the word- 
ing of the cablegram that he would send 
to Cynthia’s parents. Then he found 
himself counting the squares in the- 
marble pavement. 

When he opened the door, he saw 
five people—a small, fat commissaire 
de police, flanked by two agents de 
stireté, a man in a straw hat, and a 
white-faced maid. Behind them on the 
staircase was the concierge, with her 
hands over her mouth and her eyes 
goggling. The commissaire was very 
much excited and affairé. He began 
to talk rapidly in French. Where was 
Madame Marquesa? He must be 
taken to her immediately. The man 
in the straw hat looked about him and 
made notes in a little black book. Ver- 
non kept step with the commiissaire 
down the gallery. 

“T did not do it—ce n’est pas moi qui 
Vai fait.” He repeated his sentence 
painstakingly—now in French, now in 
English. The little man stared at him 
and made no answer. 

Vernon led the way to the bedroom. 
They all crowded after him. The maid 
ran forward, knelt beside her mistress, 
and began to cry, with her apron flung 
over her head. The agents bent over 
Pilar, but the: commissaire signed to 
them not to touch her. The man who 
now had his straw hat in his hand 
stood at a discreet distance and wrote 
feverishly. And all these events took 
place as it were in a moving picture. 
Vernon saw them, but he was outside it 
all; he felt as a ghost might feel watch- 
ing the actions of the living. It was 
not until the commissaire looked at the 
pistol and from it to Pilar’s hand that 
he came back to life. He knelt down 
and pointed to the pistol. 

“She dropped it,” he said slowly. 
“When I came in, her fingers were so.” 
He held up his own hand; he crept 
nearer on his knees and opened and 
shut his fingers; he caught at the fat 
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little man’s coat tail. “Je me mens pas 
‘he said, always in that hypnotized voice. 

The agents exchanged glances. 

“Mats voyons—voyons !” 

The commissaire felt in his pocket, 
drew forth a letter, looked at it 
shrugged his shoulders, and handed it to 
Vernon. Once again Vernon looked at 
that thick, pointed writing. He began to 
read, translating roughly as he went: 


’ 


Monsieur: When you receive this letter, 
will you kindly come at once to the above 
address? I intend to shoot myself this eve- 
ning at a quarter to nine. It js not necessary 
to tell you why. Being a Frenchman, you 
will have no difficulty in guessing a woman’s 
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reason. I think I have timed it so that you 
will arrive at exactly the half hour. 

You will probably find a young English- 
man in my room. I want you to know that 
he did not enter the house unt® nine, and 
that he is in no way responsible for my 
death. Nevertheless, I wish him to spend a 
short time alone with me before you come. 
In this way I shall pay off an old score and 
we shall be quits. PILAR MARQUESA. 


The commissaire coughed and looked 
away. There was a flicker of compre- 
hension, even of sympathy, in the 
official eye. 

“Mais voyons—voyons,” he 
again. 


said 


OF LOVE 


HE various music of the world is held 
All in the pulses of your throat and wrist— 


The noise of 


forests where tall trees are 


felled, 


Rumors and echoes heard through webs of mist, 


The cries.of lovers in the woods of spring, 
The glad solemnity of sunlit waves, 
And, over and through this, the murmuring 
Of winds that make cool leisure round the graves. 


I wish that death might find me where we are, 
My head soft pillowed on your bosom, so, 
Your face above me, like a dawning star 


Rising forever, and my every sense 


Fulfilled, somehow, beyond where senses go. 
My soul, at rest, would know no difference. 


SALOMON DE LA SeEzva.* 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 
= 


CROWD of people gazed spell- 
bound at a newly unveiled 
statue. The statue was of a 
woman reclining on a couch and 
clothed in perfect beauty of face and 
form. It was called “Venus Victrix.” 

Suddenly some one cried: 

“Why, good Lord! It’s 
Bonaparte !” 

It was indeed. Pauline, Princess 
Borghese, sister of Napoleon, had not 
only posed for the nude statue, but 
had even suggested it to Canova, the 
great sculptor, who had been but too 
glad to immortalize her beauty in 
marble. 

Society 
princess cared not a 
she shocked society. 

“How could you bring yourself to 
pose for the statue quite nude?” 
queried one of her friends reproach- 
fully. “Didn’t you find it terribly un- 
pleasant ?” 

“Unpleasant?” echoed Pauline. 
“Why, no! There was a fire in the 
studio.” 

From babyhood, Pauline’s sole ambi- 
tion was to “be pretty.” 

She achieved it. 

“It is imfossible to form any idea 


Pauline 


the 
much 


scandalized, but 
whit how 


was 


By Anice Terhune 


Pauline Borghese: 


“Queen of Gewgaws” 


of her beauty from her pictures,” says 
Michelet. “She was the loveliest 
woman I ever beheld—the most beauti- 
ful woman of her time, and probably 
the least virtuous.” 

She grew up without any morals, but 
please don’t blame her entirely for that 
—her mother had much to'do with it. 
The family was miserably poor in her 
early life, and Madame Bonaparte de- 
liberately plotted to sell her three 
daughters for whatever they would 
bring. She was a worse-than-careless 
mother. While she scrubbed floors and 
washed dirty linen on the top story of 
an old house in Marseilles, Pauline, 
the prettiest of the three girls, was sent 
out in her ragged dress .to flaunt her- 
self around the town and attract atten- 
tion. 

Her wondrous eyes were worth many 
times their weight in gold. There were 
admirers a-plenty. 

Soon she met “Citizens” Barras and 
Freron, commissioners of the National 
Convention of Paris. Her brother, 
Napoleon, introduced them, and both 
men speedily fell head over heels in 
love with the little madcap beauty. 

Barras did not interest her particu- 
larly, but Stanislaus Freron, with a 
reputation as fire-eater and man of 
fashion, fascinated her, and was her 
first love. She adored him—or thought 
she did. She wrote turgid letters to 
him, calling him her idol and swearing 
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never to love any one else. She was 
seventeen. 

Freron came of a good middle-class 
family. He was a schoolfellow and 
personal friend of Robespierre, and a 
member of the convention. , Napoleon 
frowned upon the affair from the first. 
He had other ideas for his favorite 
sister. Madame Bonaparte, with an 
eye to the future, would not consent 
to a marriage between Pauline and 
Freron, but she encouraged and helped 
her daughter to keep up the intrigue, 
and the lovers continued to meet. 
People called them good as 
married.” Freron sent Pauline a lock 
of his hair. This is her romantic note 
of thanks for it: 


“as 


My Dearest Stanistaus: I thank you 
for your thought in sending me your hair. 
I will send you some of mine, but not like 
Laura, for Laura and Petrarch, whom you 
are always talking of, were not as happy as 
we are. Petrarch was constant, but Laura! 
I swear to you, my dear Stanislaus, no one 
shall ever share my heart. It is wholly 
yours. Adieu, Stanislaus, my love. I em- 
brace you and love you. 


Soon another suitor appeared. He 
was Andoche Junot, afterward Marshal 
of France, at this time her brother’s 
aid-de-camp. Napoleon was now a 
brigadier general. 

Walking with Napoleon in the Jar- 
din des Plantes, one soft June eve- 
Junot love for 
Pauline and 


ning, confessed his 


begged his general’s con 
For the 
soft 
ment of the place—Napoleon seemed 
not unwilling; at least, he listened most 
sympathetically to all that Junot had fo 
say. But once outside the garden wall 
and on the hard pavement, his natural 
brusqueness came back. . 

“You're too poor!” he snapped. “You 
have nothing; she has nothing! What’s 
the total ? Nothing!” 

So the romance was nipped in the 
bud—to again afterward. 
Meanwhile, Freron pressed his suit. 


sent. to the match moment— 


perhaps because of the enchant 


blossom 


Time wrought quick changes in the 
fortunes of the Bonapartes. Napoleon 
leaped from height to height, yanking 
his family upward with him. At last 
he became Emperor of the French. 
Freron did not rise. He was left be- 
hind. In Napoleon’s eyes, he was only 
an incumbrance. 

sut Pauline still clung to him with 
all her might. There. were many family 
rows in which the Bonaparte temper 
had full swing. All the clan, except 
Lucien, sided with Napoleon. Lucien 
remained true to his old-time friend. 

Finally Josephine took a hand against 
Freron, and from that moment dated 
Pauline’s hatred of Napoleon’s wife. 
The girl fought valiantly for her sweet- 
heart. She taunted her brother with 
snobbery. 

“T do not change 
stances!” she cried. 

But Napoleon was Napoleon, At the, 
apex of his triumph and glory, he finally 
and irrevocably put his foot down. 
Pauline did not dare oppose him longer, 
and, ’mid a storm of angry tears, she 
gave up the struggle. To Lucien, as 
Freron’s best friend, was assigned the 
job of “letting him down easy.” Freron 
bowed to the inevitable. Thereupon 
he disappears from the story—to come 
back later. 

Pauline threatened to die, but she 
stayed very much alive. 

Napoleon, as conqueror of Italy, was 
hero of the hour. wild 
over him. The Bonaparte girls were 
plunged into a whirl of gayety. Pauline, 
though already notorious, had the 
entrée everywhere and became the rage. 

“As to a good reputation,” says 
Turquan, “there never had been any 
suggestion of such a thing, with 
Pauline.” 

Like a true Corsican, Napoleon used 
the women of his family to promote 
his own interests. He now suggested 
that General Marmont should marry 
Pauline. Marmont, while happy to be 


with circum- 


France went 
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ranked among her admirers, did not 
covet Pauline as wife; so he respect- 
fully declined the honor. 

Napoleon never forgave him. 

The family shifted to Milan. Here 
Pauline was the central figure in a 
myriad escapades, and managed to keep 
Napoleon on the anxious seat most of 
the time. Nevertheless, she adored her 
brother, and her unswerving affection 
and loyalty to him were the truest and 
best things in her life. Her love for 
him was, in fact, the only unselfish trait 
in her whole make-up. 

At Milan, Pauline and Josephine met 
face to face for the first time. Their 
long-distance passage at arms over 
Freron was still fresh in the mind of 
each. Pauline took great delight in 
causing Josephine all the annoyance she 
could. 

“She behaved like a school girl, at 
dinner,” says Arnault, “speaking at ran- 
dom, laughing at nothing and at every- 
thing, making fun of the most serious 
person, putting out her tongue at her 
sister-in-law when she was not looking, 
nudging my knee when I did not pay 
sufficient attention to her pranks.” 

She was an enfant terrible. She 
listened at Josephine’s keyhole, found 
out more than one liaison in this way, 
and held the knowledge over her sister- 
in-law’s head. She was an amazing 
combination of faultless physical beauty 
and moral disreputableness. 

She flirted outrageously with the 
officers on Napoleon’s staff, especially 


General Leclerc. One day Napoleon 


overheard a hectic love scene between 
Leclerc and herself. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he ordered them to 
marry. 

Leclerc was twenty-six, rich, gentle, 
and benevolent. He was also passion- 
ately in love. The same cannot be said 
of Pauline, but marriage was at least 
a novelty, and she was frankly amazed 
and pleased at her new toy—a husband. 


In speaking of the honeymoon, 
Turquan says: 

“Leclere did all that his wife desired, 
and that was no sinecure. Besides, he 
was very much in love. Pauline, who 
regarded the whole matter as something 
very droll and amusing at the start, had 
the goodness—for a few days—to suffer 
herself to be loved.” 

Leclerc was easy-going. He was 
often away. Pauline could not be ex- 
pected to play the role of Penelope. 
Flirtations were the breath of life to 
her. She had three admirers in quick 
succession—De Brack, Montholon, and 
Captain MacDonald, a cavalryman on 
Massena’s staff. 

Pauline was violently in love with the 
handsome Scotchman—for a short time. 

This episode was hardly over when 
Junot again appeared, this time in the 
attractive guise of a wounded hero, 
Pauline heard that he was at Milan in 
a hospital, and the old flame flared 
up again. 

She rushed off to the hospital, taking 
Josephine and Josephine’s maid, Louise, 
with her, to play propriety. Josephine 
had tried to use Junot as a stalking 
horse for her intrigue with Hyppolite 
Charles, by entangling him in a flirta- 
tion, and had failed. Junot, too honor- 
able to betray Napoleon, had enacted 
the biblical réle of Joseph. 

Over the wounded man’s bed leaned 
the rival beauties. Junot was greatly 
embarrassed. Not so the women. They 
chattered gayly. Junot did not know 
which pair of eyes to avoid. Sud- 
denly he fell back. A bandage had 
slipped. Blood gushed through his 
sleeve. All three women attended him. 

“This is the happiest moment of my 
life,’ he murmured from the depths 
of his pillows. 

At Milan, Pauline’s only child, Der- 
mide, was born. He meant nothing to 
her. She neglected him shamefully 
during his six short years on earth and 
was enjoying life miles away, at a sea- 
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side resort, when the little fellow finally 


died. 
From Milan, Pauline went to Paris. 


She was now in the high tide of her, 


beauty and was the queen of society. 
She was of medium height, with a 
beautiful pink-and-white complexion, 
sparkling eyes, black hair, and a pure 
Greek profile. Her figure was abso- 
lute perfection. She was marvelous to 
look at, and that was all—that and the 
super-woman something without which 
beauty alone holds no magnet. She had 
no high ideals, moral qualities, or virtue, 
and her intelligence was below the aver- 
age. Mason writes: 

“With her, the faults common to 
women reached their highest develop- 
ment, while her beauty attained a per- 
fection which may justly be called un- 
exampled.” 

She managed to keep herself con- 
tinually in the public eye. Her champion 
feat of eccentricity occurred about this 
time at a ball given by Madame 
Pernon. Everybody in fashion or of 
the court was there. Pauline kept her 
costume a secret. The dressmaker and 
hairdresser were sworn to secrecy. She 
even procured permission to dress at 
the house of her hostess, that she might 
appear unruffled and fresh as from a 
bandbox. 

She was late in entering the ball- 
room, and the rooms were full when 
she was announced. There was a sud- 
den start, 
and 
stopped 

At first glance, she had nothing on 
at all. Gradually, the beholders real- 
ized that she wore a dress of trans- 
parent Indian gauze. The hem was 
bordered with gold palm leaves four 
or five fingers high. Four bands, 
smooth and spotted like a leopard’s skin, 
were wound about her head and sup- 
ported her soft Grecian knot of dusky 
hair. These bands in turn supported 
little bunches of gold grapes. She had 


then a gasp of amazement, 


dead silence. Even the music 


copied as nearly as possible the coiffure 
of “A Bacchante,” at the Louvre. 

For ornaments, she wore cameos 
everywhere, and a band of dull gold 
confined the gauze at the high waist 
line. That was all. Nine-tenths were 
Pauline and the other tenth was gold- 
trimmed gauze. Do you get the pic- 
ture? 

It is a commentary on the social re- 
action following the revolution that this 
outrageous costume excited only envy 
among the women at the ball and ad- 
miration among the men. There were 
a few murmurs of “Adventuress!” but 
they were very few. 

Pauline, delighted at the furore she 
had raised, had gone into a boudoir and 
was lying on a couch, idly fanning her- 
self—the fanning really didn’t seem 
necessary—and listening to the compli- 
ments of the throng that crowded 
around her. 

Madame de Coutade, whose own 
little court had been broken up and 
scattered by the advent of Pauline, came 
in, with her lorgnette at a critical angle. 

Pauline smiled complacently. 

“What a pity!” sighed Madame de 
Coutade in silvery tones. “She would 
be so lovely if it weren’t for that!” 

“For what?” said a courtier. 

“Don’t you see?” went on the silvery 
voice. “But it’s so remarkable! One 
can’t help seeing.” 

Pauline was furious. 

“Her ears,” continued the voice. “If 
I had ears like that, I would cut them 
off.” 

It was the first time in all her short 
life that Pauline’s supremacy of 
beauty had been questioned, and though 
her ears were really more or less pre- 
sentable, the shock of any one’s daring 
to criticize her looks at all had a naive 
effect. Pauline wept like a little child, 
and then fainted. In her case, at least, 
beauty was more than skin deep—it 
penetrated to her nerves. 


In 1800, Leclerc was ordered on 
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service to Spain. Here he made a bad 
mess of things, but escaped censure, 
as he was Napoleon’s brother-in-law. 
He was transferred to San Domingo, 
to quell a negro rising there. Napoleon, 
who had quite enough on his hands, 
saw a way to relieve himself from the 
burden of his sister’s endless scrapes. 
He packed her off to San Domingo with 
her husband. 

Pauline flew into a rage, threw her 
pillows about the room, and declared 
that she would not go. Then she re- 
sorted to tears and pleadings. But all 
to no purpose—she had to go. So she 
consoled herself as best she could by 
buying a mountain of pretty clothes. 

She became quite resigned to her 
exile as soon as she found that her 
old friend Freron was on board ship. 
With his assistance, and that of two 
poets who sang her praises in verse, and 
a crowd of adoring satellites drawn 
from the officers, she managed to get 
through the voyage with tolerable com- 
fort. 

At San Domingo, Leclerc was again 
a failure. He had no power at all 
over the negroes, who won battle after 
battle and hanged every officer taken 
prisoner. The outlook was very bad. 
All women were ordered off the island 
to safety. 

Here Pauline showed at her best. At 


least she was no coward. 


” 


“T’ll not go, except with my husband 


she said. “I'll die sooner. You other 
women can cry and run away, if you 
wish. But J am the sister of Bona- 
parte.” 

Leclerc told his officers to put her 
on board the ship by force. She was 
carried down to the landing, and the 
party was just about to go up the gang- 
plank when news came that the negroes 
had been decisively routed and their 
leader killed. 

“There!” cried Pauline triumphantly. 
“T knew I’d have my way! And now, 
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if you please, we'll go back to the 
house.” 

The Leclercs stayed at San Domingo 
for another year. Pauline put in the 
time in her usual’ way—flirtations, 
frivolities, conquests, and escapades, 
Chancellor Pasquier says of her at this 
time: 

“Even the tropical sun was aston- 
ished !” 

In 1802 Leclere was stricken with 
cholera, and died. Pauline had the 
grace to nurse him tenderly. Perhaps 
her conscience hurt a bit. Perhaps not. 

She brought her husband’s body back 
to France in a magnificent cedar coffin. 
She cut off all her hair and placed it 
in the coffin, as a last tribute. She 
called it that. Truth compels mé to tell 
you that her hair was‘all falling out, 
anyway—caused by the hot climate and’ 
ill health—and something had to be 
done to keep her from getting entirely 


* bald! 


Napoleon was not a whit deceived 
by her apparent devotion. He only 
grinned. 

“A beautiful sacrifice to her dead 
husband!” he said. “She knows her 
hair must fall out after-her illness and 
will be thicker and longer for being 
cut short.” 

Strange to say, Pauline hated to leave 
San Domingo. 

“Here,” she said, “I 
Josephine. I am the 
land.” 


Once 


reign like 
first lady in the 


back in Paris, she found her 
mourning very irksome. Napoleon kept 
a strict eye on her, to see that the pro- 
prieties were observed. In spite of 
him, she occasionally managed to-~see 
her lovers. But she was bored to 
death. For distraction, she even used 
to consult a fortune teller. 

Finally she became desperate, and 
told Napoleon and Josephine that if 
she could not her friends as she 
wish, she would commit suicide. 

Among her suitors at this time were 


see 
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the actors, Talma and Lafont, Colonel 
Jules Canouville, and Prince Camillo 
Borghese. The prince was a typical 
dandy of the period—a dead shot, a 
good whip, a fine dancer, and a charm- 
ing, genial man. He had two duels 
to his credit. He was also enormously 
rich. 

Napoleon decided that the prince 
‘should take Pauline off his hands. He 
jordered the marriage. Pauline was 
eager to be a princess, wear the famous 
(Borghese jewels, and make Josephine 
jealous. All of which she did. 

The marriage was solemnized in 
November, 1805. A reception at the 
jpalace, in honor of the happy pair, 
was the next thing on the program. 
[Pauline was in a fever of excitement 
over her costume. She could not make 
up her mind what would set off the 
Borghese diamonds to greatest ad- 
vantage. At last she decided on an 
exquisite shade of green velvet. 

Over this she plastered diamonds 
wherever she could. They were on her 
head, neck, and hands, as well as her 
dress—a perfect armor of shining gems. 
When she took the final look at her- 
self in her mirror, she wept for joy. 
Then she gayly hopped into her car- 
riage and drove out to the palace at 
St. Cloud. She entered the reception 
room with happy eyes and a beating 
heart. 

Horror of 

phine had checkmated her. 
had found—through underground 
channels—that Pauline’s dress 
be green, and, with a flash of genius, 
had given a hurried order that the re- 
ception hall be redecorated entirely in 
a peculiar shade of deep blue that could 
not fail to kill Pauline’s get-up. 

Napoleon, watching the meeting be- 
tween the two women—Pauline’s look 
of blank horror as she realized the trick, 
and Josephine’s quiet smile of triumph 
—turned sharply away and, for the 
first time in his life, retreated. He 


The wily 


She 


horrors! 


Jose 


was to 


made his way into a side room, where he 
fell over on a couch, laughing and 
chuckling until the tears ran down his 
face. 

Nor was Josephine’s triumph con- 
fined alone to the color of the walls. 
The empress’s own costume was the 
last drop in Pauline’s cup of bitterness. 
It was a dress of Indian muslin, of 
exquisite simplicity. She wore no 
jewels. She was absolutely at her best, 
and her calm, stately, gracious manner 
only enhanced the bad taste of Pauline’s 
flamboyant appearance. 

“Pauline looked radiant,” says Tur- 
quan, “but it was the radiancy of the 
opéra bouffe. The honors belonged to 
the softly gowned, silver-voiced lady 
of the house, who, further to underline 
her victory, spoke of ‘the diamonds.’ 
The visit passed off smoothly, and the 
women kissed on parting.” 

Pauline went to live in Rome at the 
Palace Borghese—called “The Piano- 
forte,” because it looked like one. 

The couple soon drifted apart. 
Pauline’s temper was growing worse all 
the time. She spent her days grumbling 
and nagging her servants. 

She wanted a kingdom for Borghese. 

“But he is a fool,” objected Napoleon. 

“Ts. that any drawback to ruling a 
country?” demanded Pauline. 

Failing to win a crown for her hus- 
band, she coaxed Napoleon to make 
her a princess in her own right. The 
emperor bought her the title. It was a 
huge joke. The principality of Guas- 
talla was nothing but a wretched village 
with a tiny population. Pauline wept 
tears of rage. 

To console her, Napoleon gave Bor- 
ghese a military appointment that took 
him out of her sight. She consented 
to dry her eyes. 

She returned to her beloved Paris 
and divided her time between the Petit 
Trianon and her home in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré. Life was all sunshine, 
until Prince Borghese was transferred 
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to Luneville, within visitmg distance of 
Pauline. This, to her, was intolerable. 
Above all, her husband had the bound- 
less effrontery to come to his wife’s 
parties. 

“I married this man for only one 
thing—his position, his wealth!” she 
complained petulantly. “And he has 
the impertinence to inflict his presence 
on me!” 

Everything the poor man did got 
on her nerves. She particularly hated 
his habit of calling her “Paulette.” 

“T am not the Princess Borghese, but 
the Princess Pauline,” she said to him 
one day, with all Napoleon’s arrogance. 

Borghese went back to Rome. 

“He may do as he pleases and what 
he pleases, so long as he keeps out 
of my sight,” was her only comment. 

She next amused herself by snatch- 
ing Blangini—a song writer and singer 
—away from Josephine. 

Then came her only serious love 
affair. She met Louis-Philippe Auguste 
de Forbin, a painter of talent and very 
good looking. Pauline cared more for 
him than for any one before or after- 
ward. She even lost interest in dress, 
which is saying much for her devotion 
to Forbin. She did more—she lost 
interest in her milk baths. ; 

I have not spoken of these baths, but 
they formed one of her most striking 
modes of making herself talked about. 
In an age when baths were infrequent 
and sketchy, Pauline’s daily milk ablu- 
tions caused all manner of talk. Also, 
at times, they caused all manner of 
annoyance. Witness the following in- 
stance: 

She was visiting her brother-in-law, 
Monsieur Leclerc, governor of the 
garrison town of Bar. On the first 
morning of her stay, she demanded a 
milk bath. There was not enough milk 
at hand to fill the smallest tub. 

Pauline waxed insistent. Two com- 
panies of soldiers were sent out, with 
jars, to commandeer the milk supply 


of the whole neighborhood. This mile 


was duly dumped into a tub, and | 


Leclerc triumphantly exhibited it to 
Pauline. 
“T don’t slosh around in it,” she com- 
plained to him. “TI use it as a shower.” 
“There are no shower-bath facilities 
here,” grumbled Leclerc. “I’m sorry.” 
“Oh, that’s easily arranged,” said 
Pauline cheerily. “Just have a hole cut 
in the bathroom ceiling and let some 
one pour the milk down on me.” 
Which was done. Though Leclere 
later complained that “the whole house 


smelt, for months, like an_ ill-kept 


dairy.” 

And so back to Forbin. Pauline 
made him her grand chamberlain. All 
the household money went through his 
hands, and much of it stuck to his 
shapely fingers. 

The affair lasted long—for an affair 
of Pauline’s. Its only tangible record 
is her one extant letter to Forbin: 


Betovep: No letter from you this morn- 
ing. Your last letter said you will be com- 
ing to Aix and that you have been ill, but 
that Madame Dorville’s ‘very careful 
tending had helped you and that you have 
been so well coddled that you feel much bet- 
ter for it. Madame Dorville is a lucky per- 
son, to take care of you, to see you, to con- 
fess her feeling toward you openly. Her 
lot is enviable. 

As for me, who am forced to put a check 

on myself, to be reserved, but who love you, 
cherish you, have given you already so many 
proofs and who can only be happy through 
you—— 
Oh, are you not my husband? Has mine 
deserved that title, so sweet, so sacred? No, 
he has not deserved it. For, if so, you 
would not be mine. And so it is necessary 
for you to return love for love, trust for 
“trust. 


-auline’s hatred for Josephine found 
outlet when Napoleon first dreamed of 


divorcing his wife. His sister flung 
every scrap of her influence and elo- 
quence and hate into the scales against 
the doomed woman. One could be 
sorrier for Josephine if that much- 
sentimentalized person were better 
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worth being sorry for. Pauline hated 
her, as much for her treatment of 
Napoleon as for any personal feud. As 
I have said, Napoleon was his sister’s 
one idol. 

Yet when the emperor married again, 
Pauline waged war as fiercely on his 
second wife as she had on his first, and 
it is hard to say offhand which of 
Napoleon’s two wives more deserved 
her contempt. 

Through the final gaudy years of the 
Empire, the super-woman laughed and 
loved and intrigued her butterfly way. 
Then, in 1814, came the crash. 

Napoleon was overthrown and sent 
to Elba. Pauline eagerly turned her 
back on everything that made life worth 
living for her—her lovers included— 
and insisted on going with the fallen 
emperor into exile at Elba. His other 
brothers and sisters had all fared more 
bountifully at his hands than had she, 
yet all but Pauline deserted him in his 
black hour. Not only did she share 
and lighten his exile at Elba, but she 
stripped hergelf of all her gorgeous 
jewels, her estates, her ready cash, and 
forced the proceeds upon Napoleon. In 
short, she behaved magnificently. May 


the recording angel remember it to her 
credit ! 

After Elba came the Hundred Days; 
then lifelong exile for Napoleon, to St. 
Helena. Pauline was not allowed to 
follow him thither, though she begged 
piteously to do so. 

With the breaking of Napoleon, her 
own life springs began to dry. At news 
of the emperor’s death, her health broke 
down completely. Not many months 
later, she died. 

On her deathbed, she sent for Bor- 
ghese and begged his forgiveness for 
her many sins against him. 

But it would have been abominably 
bad art for the butterfly-souled Pauline 
to slink out of life swathed in a gar- 
ment of repentance. There was a final 
scene, more in keeping. 

One morning the dying woman 
roused herself from a stupor and called 
for a hand mirror. Gazing long and 
earnestly at her reflected face, she 
sighed at last, in drowsy content: 

“T am not afraid to meet Monsieur- 
Death. For I am still very beautiful.” 

She smiled and drifted into her last 
sleep, the mirror—symbol of her faith 
—still clenched in her pretty hand. 


Next month: Mary Anne Clark. 


RECOMPENSE 
Y window looks on walls and tiles; 
A tower the sapphire distance bars; 
But when night comes, its spacious aisles 
Are sown with galaxies of stars. 


By day I am not lifted up 

Above the dull world’s sordid schemes, 
But the night offers me a cup, 

A brimming chalice filled with dreams! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 
Author of “The Greater Drama,” “The Hidden Force,” ete. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HINGS had gone abominably in 
the studio. But after the 
. Armitage twins had left, I 
scraped out the work I had done that 
morning and felt better, especially when 
I remembered how Lola Armitage had 
insisted that since they liked the way 
I was “doing” them, she didn’t see why 
the artist himself should be eternally 

making new starts on clean canvas. 
However, if I dwell on the bland 
smugness of that unpaintable twin, I 
shall retard the action of my story. 
After all, Rose Blake is the real star. 
She literally blew into the middle of 
the stage on the wings of a March 
gale, and I’m beginning to feel that the 
only hope of recovering from the Rose 
Blake obsession is to project her, at 
the point of a pen, bang into publicity 
and print. Then possibly she may stop 
haunting me, the Rose of those early 
days, with her pointed rosy face, her 
gleaming hair and wistful eyes and 
young, lithe body, a thing of beauty 
which I had thought merely that 

until But then that is the story. 
Swinging up Park Avenue in the 
teeth of an autumn gale, my coat collar 
turned up and my soft hat pulled down, 
I found that the wind was dissipating 
my blues, clearing my brain of cob- 
webs, bringing back the old joy in the 
maddening business of painting the 
portraits of men and women. Yet it 
was a comfort to get clean away from 
the litter of my work and from the 
damnable depression that comes tread- 


ing so often on the very heels of 
ecstasy. 

Then I became conscious of a figure 
ahead of me, the graceful: shape of a 
girl, her draperies blown by the fierce 
wind. 

I came abreast of her, and was about 
to pass when I heard a sniff, then a 
genuine sob. Instinctively, with no 
Paul Pry curiosity, but with that im- 
pulse to help which we all have even 
with the veriest stranger in trouble, I 
turned to look at her and then came toa 
full stop. The wind-blown girl was 
Rose Blake, and the face of Rose, 
piteous, tear-blurred, hardgned into a 
curious mask when she recognized me. 

I ignored the tears, greeted her im- 
personally, and walked on by her side. 
A gust of wind flung her floating scarf 
against my cheek and wrapped the 
skirts about her slim body, showing her 
delicate ankles and the young, flowing 
lines which I knew. I talked in gasps, 
for the wind was possessive—chattered 
about nothing at first, then told her of 
my mishaps with the twins and wished 
that she were posing again for me in- 
stead of that irritating Lola. And after 
a mile or so, I convinced myself that 
Rose did not know I had seen her cry- 
ing on Park Avenue in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

Certainly my efforts seemed decently 
to veil the situation, and I stole another 
glance and saw that her face was com- 
posed and that the wind had deepened 
her color and hidden all traces of tears. 
Yet her appearance shocked me, for she 
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had lost weight, her pointed face was 
thin, her eyes larger, and under them 
were shadows that changed the very 
chara¢ter of her beauty. She was more 
paintable than ever, curiously young 
looking and wistful. ; 

Like myself, she had come out for 
a long tramp, so I suggested the Park, 
where we could walk without swallow- 
ing street dust, and she consented after 
a moment’s hesitation. Once in the 
Park, we took a sheltered wood path 
that I knew and after another mile came 
toa bit that I love—a vista of water and 
woodland with one scarlet maple in the 
foreground. We might have been miles 
from the city in this quiet spot, and 
a great gray bowlder sheltered us from 
the force of the tempest. Rose turned 
to me with a swift, fierce gesture of 
her hands. 

“Oh, you’re tactful, Mr. Payne! But 
you saw me. Yes, I was crying, too, 
and I’d rather own up than pretend. 
But I want you to know it was because 
I’m tearing mad! I loathe people pity- 
ing me!” 

“They wouldn’t dare,” I said with 
conviction. “But bottling up one’s rage 
is dangerous, according to Freud, so 
why not tell me all about it? No woman 
minds confiding in a Sentimental- 
Tommy painter, who is sillier than she 
could possibly be.” 

She smiled a little. If she had never 
heard of Freud or his she 
wasted no time then in confessing her 
Instead she said: 

it’s fault, 


theories, 


ignorance 
Mr. 


“Any how, 
Payne.” 


your 


“My fault that you cry? In Heaven’s 
name, how?” 

“You brought your friends to our 
house, made me find them an apart- 
ment, introduced them to me and David, 
and—— Oh, I wish I’d never seen 
your Page Dana, Mr. Payne!” 

I stared at her in utter bewilderment. 


It was true. I had introduced those 


Pp" 
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two couples to each other, the Danas 
and the Blakes. Page Dana and her 
novelist husband, Jim, had come to me 
six weeks earlier to find them a city 
apartment. They were giving up their 
wonderful old place down on Long 
Island in order to educate Gwenny, 
their long-legged _ thirteen-year-old 
daughter, and as they had more taste 
and discrimination than money, at he 
stage, the question of how they wer 

to live was a serious one. I had known 
the Blakes for years, had painted Rose’s 
portrait, had suffered occasionally when 
obliged to call at their rococo apartment 
—for Rose was unbeautiful only against 
her own dreadful background—and it 
had occurred to me to get Rose to find 
the Danas a livable home. She had 
promptly found it, in the same house 
where she and David lived; in fact the 
Danas had moved into the very apart- 
ment which the Blakes had had first. 

Already I had seen the miracle which 
Page Dana’s amazing art had evolved 
from the very place I had hated when 
poor little Rose and her chemist hus- 
band had smothered the half-dozen 
rooms with ugly, expensive draperies 
and furniture. As I recalled the ex- 
traordinary contrast between those two 
women, as reflected in their environ- 
ment, I felt curiously guilty, just why 
I didn’t know. Yet looking at Rose, 
seen against a great gray bowlder and 
a bit of blue sky, I saw a vision of 
It was hard 
to conjure up her lovely head against 
the glaring walls of her living room. 
If one could but see her always out- 
doors! 

[ said, inanely enough: 

“I’m awfully sorry you don’t like 
Mrs. Dana. You see, I quite hoped 
the four of you might be friends.” 

She ignored my speech, turning her 
fine profile toward me and looking away 
to the russet-and-golden distances of the 
Park. Presently she said: 

“Mr. Payne, do you think people 


sheer youth and radiance. 
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are too old to grow, to change, at 
twenty-three ?” 

“Some people are born too old, born 
crystallized,” I burbled bromidically. 
“It all depends on the sort of person 
you’re thinking about.” 

“T’m thinking about—me,” she said. 
“T’ve come to hate the Sort of woman 
Iam. I want to do myself over.” 
g@f You talk as if you were a sofa in 
need of upholstering.” 

She nodded. 

“That’s just about it, Mr. Payne.” 

“But the sofa is so attractively 
attired already,” I said, looking at her 
trim green frock, close little velvet 
toque, and well-shod feet. 

“Clothes—oh, well anybody can dress 
well,” she said scornfully and quite 
mistakenly. “But I know hardly any- 
thing else. It’s my brain I want to do 
over, and my taste—for books, pictures, 
a house—oh, all sorts of things!” 

Her voice had a wistfulness that 
touched me, yet never had I felt so 
futile, so useless. I knew that she was 
thinking of Page Dana, of the setting 
Page knew so well how to create, and 
which Jim and Gwennie took for 
granted exactly as they took for granted 
sunlight, air. But Page was in the late 
thirties, and all her life she had lived 
with beauty and grace. She was subtle, 
artistic, intuitive, as her mother had 
been before her. She had that seeing 
eye which recognizes the possibility of 
beauty where others would see nothing 
but unengaging commonplace. But this 
sweet, crude, lovely young thing—how 
was she to acquire that which Page 
had been born with? 

I was quite unequal to the situation, 
so I said exactly the wrong thing. 

“What you're after is rather beyond 
me,” I ventured; adding lamely, “I 
think it’s a case for a cultivated woman, 
isn’t it? A woman like——” 

She broke in sharply: 


“Like Mrs. Dana, of course! I know 


Ainslee’s 


how you feel about her, but she won't 
Grego 


do. I detest Mrs. 
Payne!” 

This was so disconcerting that I 
didn’t find a word to say for at least 
five minutes, and meanwhile we were 
rushing along through the Park as if 
the Furies were after us. From a hill 
which we climbed at top speed, we 
could see the blue latse and the brown 
and bronze trees, while beyond was a 
dim silhouette of tall buildings, with 
slim spires here and there, and surface 
cars crawling on Eighth Avenue, look- 
ing like mechanical toys operated by 
invisible dolls. 

I managed to say a few words in de- 
fense of Page, trying to convince this 
embarrassingly frank young person that 
she did not understand my friend. She 
was standing beside me, and for an 
instant she laid a gloved hand on my 
arm. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Payne! It’s hateful 
of me to say things about her when 
she’s your friend and you care. I’m 
a jealous little cat—and perhaps she’s 
all you think. Only, the trouble is I 
can’t change my feel about people any 
more than I can change the color of 
my eyes. They may be saints and 
angels, but if I hate them, I just do. 
And people I care about can do any- 
thing, anything, and I just go right on 
adoring them.” 

Vivid, warm-tinted, her eyes gave me 
that | not one of 
those she hated. Humdrum, 
settled bachelor that I her look 
made me feel suddenly alive, younger. 
For the first time in the long years 
of my acquaintance with her, I felt a 
little sorry for Page Dana. Beside this 
shining youth, she suddenly seemed a 
little dulled. And yet I was conscious, 
too, that Rose was loveliest in the 
open, and that beside Page, in Page's 
environment, the girl would instantly 
lose much of the charm she seemed 
to filch from the colors of sky and 


Dana, 


an assurance was 
whom 


was, 
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trees, the keen sweetness of all out- 
doors. 

She caught my thought on the fly 
in that dreadful fashion of hers. 

“Oh, I know! Outdoors, you like 
me. But in the house, I’m raw and 
foolish—beside your wonderful Page 
Dana! And you're right. I’m dread- 
fully underbred. Nothing you could 
say would be too bad, and if you cut 
my acquaintance from now on, I'll 
quite understand. Just the same, you 
and the wind have freshened all life for 
me. I’m glad you saw me, glad even 
that I cried. But I must run home 
now, and I know you get your dinners 
sometimes uptown, at your club. I can 
catch a car—one of those toy things 
over there. Good-by!” 

She was off, running down the slope 
toward one of the Park exits, the wind 
behind her slim figure so that she fairly 
whirled along the path. 

Stupidly I stood watching her until 
the trees hid her from me. The young, 
eager thing had asked bread, and I had 
given her a stone. Surely I might have 
made suggestions, might have helped 
Heavens, how incredibly 
was—and how fatally 


in some way. 
young she 
sincere ! 
Despite the press of my work, I hap- 
pened in at the Danas’ several times 
during the next few weeks, and each 
time I met David Blake there. The 
first time, Rose was with him, a silent 
utterly 


with veiled un 
the girl ] 
prised when | 
“Queer girl, Mrs. Blake. 
an oyster, living in that horrible place 
of hers with the knobby furniture and 
damnable color scheme, and yet I sup- 
pose she ought to be handsome. Good 
thing you painted her in your studio 
and not against her awful background. 
Yet rather a decent chap. 
Plays a corking no-trump hand.” 
This was one night after. the Blakes 
were The next time I called, 


7 


eyes, SO 
knew that I 
Dana said to me: 

Dumb as 


wasn't 


lim 


Blake’s 


gone, 
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Blake came alone, and the four of us 
played bridge till midnight. I found 
myself studying Rose’s husband, and he 
seemed changed utterly from the im- 
passive, rather kindly man I had known. 
About him there was a subtle air of 
excitement, I had almost said of ad- 
venture. He played well, yet his mind 
was not wholly on the game.. When 
he became dummy, he would wander 
about, looking at the books and etch- 
ings, at the low lights here and there, 
the shades of which Page had cleverly 
manufactured so that the effect of 
harmony was as subtle as the tones in 
good cloisonné. When he thought him- 
self unobserved, he would stand in the 
window recess and watch Page, his 
forehead puckered, his eyes shining 
behind his ugly spectacles. To her 
lightest observation, he gave an atten- 
tion that amounted to the sincerest 
flattery. Once I caught her eye while 
he was watching her, and to my amuse- 
ment Page blushed, a deep, painful 
blush. Jim caught her ace triumphantly 
and missed the by-play as a blind man 
might have done. 

Later on, while Page and Jim were 
making a rabbit, Blake said to me with 
a queer naiveté: 

“Payne, I used to hate this room, 
when we lived here. But Mrs. Dana 
has made it the most wonderful room I 
ever saw!” 

“She’s a wizard,” I confessed. 
where’s Mrs. Blake to-night? 
I ; Botticelli 


back 


“But 
She’s 
eyes than a 
Dana 


tired 
even than a 
ground. I miss her.” 
“She said she was tired and went 
to bed,” said Blake. Then he added: 
“Of course you take all this for granted, 
you and Mr. Dana. But, you see, as a 
boy I lived on a Pennsylvania farm— 
never saw a good picture or read a fine 
poem or saw a well-appointed house. 
My mother and father were the salt of 
the earth, plain, decent Americans, but 
to them beauty and ugliness were in- 
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distinguishable.” He added after a mo- 
ment: “When Mrs. Dana was a little 
girl, she says that her mother used to 
let her sit up an hour longer on what 
they called ‘poetry nights,’ when her 
father read aloud Shelley and Shake- 
speare and Mallory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur.’ 
Why, Payne, that seems as wonderful 
to me as the flying machine would have 
seemed to Martin Luther or Chris 
Marlowe! For years, I’ve been reading 
good stuff. But it would have been 
wonderful not to have had to unlearn 
everything, to have heard the sound of 
brave words in one’s ears from the 
beginning.” 

For the first time, Blake struck me 
as curiously interesting—and back in 
my mind I was conscious that I did not 
want to be interested, did not want to 
like this nearsighted chemist. 

Then they called us into the dining 
room, and we ate our rabbit, and I saw 
Blake watching Page again, with those 
wistful nearsighted eyes of his. 

Possibly three weeks later, I was 
wandering up the Avenue after a hard 
morning’s work. I had seen Page 
Dana the night before, and she had 
told me that Rose Blake was out of 
town, visiting her family in Delaware, 
so it was rather a shock when I ran 
into the girl on the Avenue, coming 
out of an art dealer’s shop—of all 
places! 

Apparently, in the interval since I 
had seen Rose, I had forgotten things 
about her—the way her splendid youth 
can suddenly blaze out at you like the 
fresh wonder of an April morning. 

When she saw me, she flushed to the 
edges of her soft, dark furs. I almost 
thought she wasn’t going to speak at all, 
but she finally smiled, and I promptly 
joined her. 

“T didn’t know you were back,” I 
proclaimed. “This is an agreeable sur- 
prise, for Page Dana told me you were 
with your family.” 


“I am,” said Rose sharply, and ther 
she laughed rather nervously. 


We were walking uptown together 


at a fine, unfashionable pace. When 
she’s walking, with the air on her face 
and the wind in her hair, Rose Blake 
is a wonderful creature. If a poor devil 
could paint her so, with that suggestion 
about her of something nymphlike, sun- 
and-wind-and-rain-washed! But one 
can’t. At least I can’t. Presently she 
said: 

“Mr. Payne, I must ask you not to 
speak of having seen me. I’m not sup- 
posed to be in town.” 

I was purposely dense. 

“You mean I’m not to tell Page 
Dana ?” 

“You're not to tell anybody—particu- 
larly my husband,” she snapped. “He 


thinks I’m down in the country with ” 


my people, and I have been there, but 
to-day I’m here, as you see.” 

“Then I’m glad to be in the secret,” 
I declared, and meant it. “Come in 
here and have tea or something. IT 
worked right through until four and am 
ravenous.” 

We entered one of the most fascis 
nating and femmine luncheon and tea 
shops in New York, were waited on 
by a Dresden shepherdess, and given 
exquisite food. It was all innocent and 
agreeable, and the fact that Rose still 
retained that vivid color in her cheeks 
—the flush that deepened or paled as 
you watched’ her—and a faint, but be- 
coming, air of embarrassment, distinctly 
increased my pleasure. 

I was sorry for her and for Blake, 
but no mortal man, and particularly no 
portrait painter, could very deeply re- 
gret anything that made this encounter 
possible. The glances people gave us, 
the admiration her beauty excited, 
would have flattered any escort save 
possibly a purblind husband. 

All my life I have despised the breed 
of prosy married men, almost invariably 
preoccupied and cocksure, incapable of 
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appreciating the mystery and fragrance 
of women, even of their own. Such 
men are eternally damned because they 
have become possessors, instead of 
lovers. And yet there was about Blake 
something foreign to this type. He was 
rather homely and awkward, but as- 
suredly not commonplace. 

I asked Mrs. Blake what she had 
seen in the art gallery worth seeing, 
and she answered, with that deepening 
blush: 

“T don’t know, Mr. Payne, and you 
know I don’t. I’m simply trying in 
my blind, stupid way to learn.” 

“To learn what?” I parried. 

“Everything,” she confessed with a 
little sigh, “but especially what is and 
isn’t beautiful, I suppose. I’ve been 
reading Ruskin, and just one chapter 
makes me dizzy. You see, Mr. Payne, 
the Delaware on a spring morning—my 
good red earth seen through a foggy 
haze—trees in winter, bare and lone- 
some—these are more wonderful and 
beautiful to me than any pictures, than 
all the old furniture and street views 
and church spires in New York! I 
hate your skyscrapers and your rugs! 
I want to slap that poky Ruskin when 
he gets to mooning about all the things 
he thinks he knows! I suppose art 
might become interesting, but I detest 
the old frumps who write about it!” 

I laughed into her pink, indignant 
face 

“A good 


by Rus 


many people have been riled 


I fancy. Though I never 
g 


heard him called ‘an old frump’ before. 


But, Mrs. Blake, good rugs have a 
beauty very like your foggy mornings 
on the farm—the same blurred edges 
and soft, luminous quality. And as 
for skyscrapers—great gray cliffs reach- 
ing up out of man’s dust into God’s 
sky—some of them are magnificent!” 

She looked startled. 

“You mean that buildings and furni- 
ture may be beautiful as nature is?” 

“Well, isn’t good art usually sug- 
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gested by some aspect of nature?” I 
must confess that I was beginning to 
revel in my new role of Mentor to this 
lovely Ignoramus. “Take the Greek 
vase. It was originally modeled on the 
lines of a woman’s figure. Then look 
at the vast arches of European 
cathedrals, soaring to-day because some 
dreamer long ago knew and loved the 
solemn aisles between tall trees in a 
forest.” ; 

Her eyes widened, she caught her 
breath, and the sheer youth and eager- 
ness of her caught at my heart. But 
she saw my smile, misconstrued it, and 
the light faded from her face. She 
had the look of youth wounded. 

How to atone for that blundering 
smile! Then her beauty came rushing 
to my aid. Until to-day I had never 
realized her possibilities, never hated 
so passionately the thing I had painted 
of her. I leaned across the table. 

“Rose, that portrait I did of you was 
a crime, a travesty! I want to try 
again. May I?” 

She winked away the tears under 
her eyelids as frankly as if she were 
a little girl suddenly presented with 
a new doll. 

“Perhaps, some day. But not now. 
I’m too busy. But you’re good to me, 
Mr. Payne. I was wretched when you 
met me.” 

“And now?” 

She poked a morsel of salad with her 
a little. She 


defiant. 


fork, and her head tilted 
looked happy again, and saucy, 

“Now I’m 
I, also, forgot my lunch, and the 
ate would have made a 
man jeer. The things you’ve ordered 
are perfectly scrumptious, and I’m 
having a lovely time.” 

This was all very well, but did not 
explain why Rose had left her husband 
to visit her family and then secretly 
returned to town. I had a qualm. Was 
there some man? But presently the 
facts tumbled out. 


learning how hungry I 


was. 
breakfast I 
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“Mr. Payne, I couldn’t stand that 
apartment another day, in the house 
with your superior Danas! I wanted 
to be by myself a little, to think things 
out. So I came back to town and 
took a room at a little hotel I heard 
about, where things are very She 
hesitated. 

“Very what?” 

“Oh, artistic!” She brought the 
word out with a vicious emphasis. I 
was reminded of the way I had seen 
her husband look at Page Dana, though 
Rose’s attitude toward the situation 
was curiously different from Blake’s. 
“You see, Mr. Payne, I mean to learn 
in a little while the things you’ve al- 
ways known—you and the Danas and 
other really educated people. Sounds 
crazy, I know, but you'll help me, won’t 
you?” 

“T’'ll do anything on this planet that 
you ask me to do, Rose!” 

She smiled, after one swift, startled 
look. I fancy my voice was—well, 
eloquent. But she took me at my word. 

“Then to-night I want you to make 
out a list of books I ought to read, 
and to-morrow—lots of to-morrows— 
you’re to meet me, like this, and go with 
me to galleries, shops, places where we 
can see pictures, furniture, everything. 
I know I’m started all wrong. So I’m 
going to make a clean sweep of my 
possessions, in my house and in my 
head, and start fresh.” 

“But why all tl de- 
manded, recalling Mrs. “Tf 
you’d stayed quietly at home like a 
rational girl, I could have helped you 
to look about and pick and choose in 
a leisurely fashion, could have brought 
you books and taken you to galleries.” 

The beautiful, angry color burned her 
face. 

“Tf I stayed at home and talked about 
it all with you and David, who do you 
suppose would also advise and help 
two poor sillies, Mr. Payne?” 

Her eyes were hard and bright. How 


lis mystery ?” 
Grundy. 


she hated Page Dana! ‘I knew eno 
to say nothing, and presently she cons 7 
tinued : 

“No, I couldn’t do it that way. Going 
on my own is my one chance. You 
see, I don’t know whether David ig 
really in love with Mrs. Dana or not, 
She doesn’t really want him. I realize 
that. But he’s in love with her sur- 
roundings, with what you'd call her 
‘background,’ and, if that’s all, I still 
have a chance to win back his real 
caring. And also my self-respect. I’ve 
always despised women who couldn't 
keep their own husbands interested!” 
There was scorn in her clear voice. She 
went on: “David thinks I’m down at 
the farm, resting and sulking. He 
doesn’t know what’s the matter, poor 
lamb! He just thinks Mrs. Dana and 
I don’t ‘get along.’ Well, perhaps we 
don’t!” She ended with a chuckle. 

“But your father and mother? 
Don’t they think it queer for you to 
come and go this way?” 

“Oh, they let me do as I like,” she 
replied simply. “Lately Dave has done 
some traveling for the firm. He isn't 
much of a correspondent, anyhow, so 
when a letter comes for me and I’m 
in town, they just think it was written 
on one of his runs. They aren’t very 
observing. In fact, Mr. Payne, my 
family are simple and old-fashioned and 
easy to fool.” 

“You 


mods 


more complex and 
real- 


are far 
nd world-wise than I’d 
“VYou’ve got me all 


ized,” I retorted. 


tangled up.” 

She chuckled again, that pleased, 
childish chuckle I’d come to look for, 
drank her demi-tasse deliberately, and 
then gazed straight at me with those 
incredibly blue and innocent eyes. 

“But you are going to meet me and 
take me to see things and teach me 
to understand them?” she wheedled. 
“It'll be splendid, and I shall astonish 
you, Gregory Payne, for I really am not 
stupid.” 
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I am no fool; this wicked old world 
I am quite wicked enough to distrust. 
I knew it would be highly improper for 
Gregory Payne, bachelor at large, to go 
wandering about town with this trust- 
ing young thing behind the back of an 
unsuspecting dullard of ‘a husband. 
Yet I promised without a moment’s 
hesitation, and was rewarded by a radi- 
ant look and a most indiscreet little 
speech : 

“Thank you! Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Payne! And if this weren’t such a 
dreadfully public place, I think I’d kiss 
you!” 


CHAPTER II. 


I’ve always had a contempt for the 
fossil baldhead who allows any young 
and pretty woman to twist him around 
her fingers. Notwithstanding this, I 
now found Rose Blake’s fingers espe- 
cially bewitching, confusing, and com- 
petent. In extenuation, I may add that 
I still have my hair, yet I did precisely 
what she wanted, came and went at 
her behest, managing to retain a rem- 
nant of my self-respect only because of 
my superior judgment in those matters 
whereof . Rose was so_ hopelessly 
ignorant. 

We visited art exhibits, dozens of 
them. I showed her why I preferred 
Robert Henri’s method of painting a 
portrait to the hard-as-nails technique 
[ introduced her 

loh d Ce 
1 William Chase and many 
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the value of impressionism, the possi- 
bilities of futurism, and the horrors of 
pretty-girl-ism, as exemplified in the 
work of some popular illustrators and 
painters, 

“But how does art generally count to 
me—I mean in this little business of 
making my place attractive?” she asked 
one day, as we wandered through the 
current exhibition at the Academy. She 
added: “You’re making me care about 
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pictures for themselves, but it’s how 
they connect up with what you call 
decoration that I don’t quite see.” 

“Stand here and look at the vista of 
these galleries,” I skid. “Half shut 
your eyes, so you can see, not the indi- 
vidual objects, but the color scheme as 
a whole. Now what effect do you get?” 

She hesitated, screwing up her eyes 
like a conscientious child. 

“I see blurs of brown and gold and 
dull green and dull red—all sorts of 
colors,” she replied. 

“What does it remind you of?” 

Her cheeks burned suddenly. 

“Autumn woods on a hazy day, with 
the sun under a cloud!” she cried. 

“Do you like it?” 

“I suppose it’s beautiful,” she con- 
fessed a little reluctantly. 

“Now look at your own frock,” I 
commanded. “Brown, with touches of 
dull red, and that dark, rich fur on 
your collar and hat. The brown and 
red give you color, the fur makes your 
face luminous, and the lines taper to 
slim elegance, an effect of natural 
grace.” 

Her face was vividly happy. 

“You like the things I wear! 
I’m glad!” 

I steeled myself against her soft, 
bright youth and continued in my most 
academic manner: 

“Rose, when you dress yourself, you 
don’t overaccent, you don’t bunch things 
together—jarri1 unrelated ma- 
bought the 


Oh, 


1g colors 
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when 
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you 
things you’ve been living with i 

“T know,” she said humbly. “They’re 
awful. But go on. This is a sort of 
game of ‘Truth’ we’re playing, and I 
can stand anything.” 

“The truth in this case isn’t alto- 
gether damning,” I said. “For here 
at this moment you are as lovely a 
woman as God meant you to be, in a 
beautiful, right environment. But your 
own background — your crowded, 
hodgepodge apartment—is about suited 
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to a badly made-up vaudeville artiste, 
given to chewing gum and sitting for 
tinted photographs.” 

Her color burned, but she laughed 
at me reassuringly, “All right! I can 
stand it, professor!” and I continued: 

“Oh, you aren’t unique! Taste has 
improved in the last twenty years, but 
one still sees clever women, educated 
women, attractive women living in 
houses so crowded that they seem cheap 
and tawdry, or so utterly bare and bald 
that they give the visitor a feeling that 
there’s a complete lack of personality, 
of historical perspective. I don’t know 
which is worse! If women really 
studied nature, they’d live in rooms at 
once harmonious and mellow.” 

“Yet isn’t nature often crude?’ 
protested. 

“Vivid, but rarely crude, where our 
atmosphere blurs harsh lines and sof- 
tens brilliant tints. I don’t recommend 
living in a house decorated with Rocky 
Mountain landscapes or Swiss scenes, 
though a great painter might manage 
it. But the true artist shies at over- 
emphasis. If he gets his effects with 
brilliant color, he knows the value of 
harmony, whether he’s painting a pic- 
ture or decorating a room. But by 
sticking to Nature in any of her myriad 
combinations on an Indian-summer day, 
seen through hazy, vibrating atmos- 
phere, even the novice won’t go far 
wrong, whether she’s dressing her body 


, 


she 


or her living room.” 

Rose was again looking about her 
through puckered lids. 

“I suppose I see what you mean. 
Yet how can outdoors help you with 
line, furniture, apart from color?” 

“Aren’t trees furniture in primitive 
form, upholstered by the Master Work- 
man differently at different seasons? 
Those we love most—elm and oak and 
chestnut, dark pine and silver birch— 
are beautiful not only as to color, but 
also as to proportion, outline, simplicity 
of effect. Men who study trees and 
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rocks, the colors of wood and field, 
don’t blunder when they design furni- 
ture, carpets, tapestries. And they work 
for utility rather than empty ornament, 
and perpetually they relate one thing 
to another.” 

It was getting late; the galleries were 
all but empty. I began to feel abashed 
at my own eloquence and to wonder 
whether I wasn’t more of an “old 
frump” than Ruskin at his worst. But 
Rose whirled about and faced me sud- 
denly, her eyes shining, her white teeth 
gleaming. 

“Gregory Payne, I think you’re won- 
derful! Hearing you talk is better than 
a hundred books or a dozen art schools! 
And I’m beginning to see that I don’t 
have to learn everything in a minute 
if I can just get the feel of it all. Oh, 
I’m no longer afraid of making a mess 
of things!” 

She looked at me in a way that made 
my heart perform some strange gyra- 
tions of its own, but Rose seemed un- 
aware that hearts exist. 

“T’ve always loved trees and autumn 
and misty days, only nobody ever 
showed me how that sort of beauty 
could be put into a house. And rugs— 
why, of course I see why the dull, soft 
old ones are so right—not the bright 
new ones we ignoramuses buy because 
we're afraid not to, but rugs like the 
one in your studio, sort of dreamy and 
faraway. Oh, I know! Please, I want 
to go to a rug place Monday where 


hey’ll show us their best, because they 
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can’t fool you! 
“Oh, can’t they? 
many of my hard-earned dollars have 


If you knew how 


been filched from me by dealers! 
Things I thought just mellow that 
turned out to be plumb ragged!” 

“IT don’t care a copper for mere 
money values,” she*said. “It’s the 
beauty values that matter, and they 
aren’t the same, are they?” 

“Not always,” I returned. 

She stood before me, a young adven- 
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turer, eager to be about the quest, full 
of the joy of discovery. I was not far 
from the first milestone that marks 
middle age, but my pulse” was throb- 
bing like that of a boy looking at the 
first girl he has really seen. 

After a glance about her to make 
sure of our privacy in the great place, 
she came close, took my hand between 
her velvety palms, squeezed it tight, 
and cried happily: 


“Thanks, O wise teacher! It’s been 


the nicest day yet, but now I must 
fly for my train. To-morrow’s Sunday, 
and I shall be down on the farm. If 
David doesn’t come, I'll be roaming 
the woods all alone, remembering the 
lovely things you’ve told me, and that 


we've seen. Good-by—until next 


week !”” 
CHAPTER III. 


After that, the days passed like some 
fleeting panorama. We studied rugs. 
We haunted the Metropolitan. We 
browsed among Fourth Avenue shops. 
We considered tapestries and Japanese 
decorations and Chinese carpets, simple, 
enchanting, and priceless. We trav- 
ersed long periods of Italian, Dutch, 
French, Spanish, and modern Amer- 
ican art. .We reveled in canvases by 
men who love brown trees and pearly 
dawns and mysterious twilights, from 
Corot and Daubigny and Inness to 
lovely, woodsy bits by Francis Murphy 

d Charles H. Davi 
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\t the beginning of thi ng 
world I knew well, I had rather 

expe ted to be bored by the school and 
interested only in the pupil, as it were. 
Like most professional painters, I had 
developed a dislike for the average ex- 
hibition and was not especially inter- 
ested in discussing my work. But this 
girl’s need developed a new faculty in 
my own mind, an ability and a willing- 


adventuring 


ness to analyze cause and effect. 
Yet each day I told myself that, 
socially speaking, the situation was im- 


of Galatea 


possible and could not last, but weeks 
and even months passed, and still Rose 
and I met constantly, and always with 
some definite plan of procedure. 

Usually the girl was alert, eager, joy- 
ous, but to change the tenor of her 
mood, I had but to mention Page Dana. 
Then the sparkle and the sweetness dis- 
appeared, and my pupil became a 
vicious young animal with unsheathed 
claws. Sometimes I courted this mood, 
possibly to gratify my sense of power, 
and again to remind myself that this 
delightful young thing with whom I 
trailed down the splendid centuries of 
art was, after all, the wife of another 
man. Also, I told myself, a wife suffi- 
ciently interested in her husband to be 
absurdly jealous of a no longer young 
married woman with a plain face. Yet 
Page Dana was—Page Dana. Secretly 
I sympathized with Rose. 

When I wondered how it was that 
Blake seemed so acquiescent in the 
girl’s continued absence, Rose told me 
that he had recently taken some quite 
lengthy trips West in the interests of 
his firm, and so was satisfied to have 
his wife still visiting her family. And 
it seems she told him that she came to 
town occasionally for a day’s shopping. 

Actually she came and went between 
her father’s farm and the little hotel. 
Not once, she told me, had she been 
back to the apartment downtown. Here 
again I visioned her dread of meeting 
Pag Sometimes I wondered at 
yt upon the 
character of her husband. Only a few 
months back, I had regarded this girl, 
for all her exceptional beauty, as a 
hampered and middle-class little per- 
son, possessed, as such women usually 
are, by a hampering and middle-class 
husband. Yet she seemed to have finan- 
cial independence to a marked degree. 
The only women of my acquaintance so 
free as to their expenditures were suc- 
cessful professional women, owing an 
account to no father or husband, 


e Dana. 
threw 


another sidelight she 
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To illustrate, we were at an inter- 
esting sale of furniture, pictures, and 
tapestries, one day, having looked the 
collection over beforehand. One mel- 
low piece of old French tapestry at- 
tracted me particularly. It was small, 
but so good that I was sure it must 
bring a high price. 

The bidding opened at a hundred and 
fifty, went to two hundred and seventy- 
five, and there hung for some time. I 
should have liked it for my studio, but 
assured myself rather crossly that a 
portrait painter who persists in scrap- 
ing out his own accepted work can ill 
afford such luxuries. 

Then I heard a voice beside me offer, 
“Three hundred,” and my first impulse 
was to hurry the extravagant chit from 
the place. I pictured the tapestry hung 
in the room with a deadly settee that 
I recalled, but a look at Rose gave me 
pause. In her fur and velvet, she was 
not only radiant, but assured, and not 
in the least irrational. 

The tapestry was knocked down to 
her for three hundred and sixty dol- 
lars, and I knew it was worth that and 
more. A dealer whom I recognized 
looked hard at Rose when she was 
pointed out as the purchaser of this 
particular thing. He had come in late 
and evidently missed getting what he 
specially desired. 

Afterward I noticed that Rose paid 
by check and ordered the thing sent. 
Whereupon we went out into the tin- 
gling air of a March afternoon. 

“You said it was cheap at five hun- 
dred, so I did pretty well, didn’t I?” 
she demanded, turning to me with the 
triumph of a happy child. “And I do 
like it so! It’s warm and deep and 
woodsy, like my brown stubble fields 
and beech trees.” 

“You’re an apt pupil,” I said. 

She gave me a searching glance. 

“Not too apt?” There was insight 
in her clear gaze. 


a 


“Perhaps. A little,” I confessed.) 
We both laughed. ; 
“Yet you were really surprised when 

I bought the tapestry. Why?” 

I felt a bit cheeky as I confessed: 

“That you could afford it, in that 
offhand fashion, I suppose. Usually an 
artist’s friends are apt to be richer in 
appreciation than in pocket.” 

“Oh, I’ve really a good deal of 
money,” she said. “But, I have felt 
until lately, not much else!” 

“I’m glad Blake is doing so well,” 
I added. “And also—well, you see all 
husbands are not too generous with 
their wives.” 

She considered this ; then volunteered 
an explanation: 

“We've economized a good deal, 
David and I. At first it seemed best. 
But a year ago, an uncle of mine died 
and left me a little nest egg, and I 
loaned it to David. He wanted to make 
an investment he thought would mean 
big returns, and he was right about it. 
So he gave me back my stake, with 
half the profit. Some of this I banked, 
the rest he reinvested. Apart from 
this, David is very generous, and he 
has some theories about marriage being 
really a partnership. He pays me a 
definite sum each month for house- 
hold and personal expenses, regards 
anything I save out of this as mine, 
and then at the end of each year he 
takes stock, divides his surplus, and 
deposits or invests half of this in my 
name. I’ve never had to ask him for 

dollar since we married. So you 
see iw 

I was touched, surprised, a little dis- 
turbed. You see, I did not care to think 
too well of that problematic chemist 
with his zsthetic aspirations, Yet he 
was certainly not a person whom I 
could continue to among that 
narrow-visioned, stingy husband herd 
the units of which I had theoretically 
despised. Then I wondered whether 
he might not be a fool for his pains. 


class 
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Here was his wife spending his earn- 
ings on a possession quite alien from 
their needs. 

Rose is uncanny. She pounced on 
this unuttered thought exactly as if I 
had spoken it aloud. 

“T didn’t ask you to bid for me, Mr. 
Payne, because I knew you’d disap- 
prove. You’d think of the tapestry 
in that place of ours, with the dread- 
ful furniture and spotty walls. Oh, 
yes, I know how incongruous it would 
look. But, you see, it’s not going there 
at all, and neither am I.” 

She paused. We were on a quiet 
side street close to Madison Avenue 
and she was fumbling in her hand 
bag. 

“Mr. Payne, I’ve left the hotel and 
taken a place by the month until I see 
whether I can do better elsewhere. 
Will you come and see it?” 

Then it became apparent what she 
was seeking—a latchkey ! 

In a queer haze, I followed her into 
a fine old house recently turned into 
apartments, one on each floor. She 
opened a door, and from a small square 
hall we passed into a drawing-room 
with three windows on the street and a 
fourth looking over side yards, through 
an open space, upon Madison Avenue. 

I glimpsed the windows, the impres- 
sion of space and quiet, and then stood 
staring about me. The room was fur- 
nished, sparsely as yet, but wonder- 
fully. The first thing I recognized was 
an austere,-1 Per 
haps a month earlier, I had pointed this 
out to Rose in a Fourth Avenue shop 
as an example of the colonial period at 
its best. Then I saw, flung across the 
bare, polished floor, a deep-toned Bo- 
khara in fine condition; this also I ree- 
cgnized as an old friend. 

Other things I recognized—furniture 
simple, mellowed by time and usage. 
There was a table of dark redwood, 
and mellow in tone. 
a large screen paneled in 


1utiful colonial sofa. 


austere in line 


There was 
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gold-and-brown tones that reflected the 
light, the work of some Chinese artist 
possessed of the national characteristics, 
lightness and grace. There were chairs 
designed for comfort as well as beauty, 
several fine old bookcases already en- 
riched by the blurred loveliness of 
books which were not new, and an 
exquisite, yet solidly built desk of San 
Domingo mahogany that would have 
done honor to the palace of a king. A 
bronze Hermes, several heavy Russian 
candlesticks of a quality rarely seen, 
and a magnificent bronze inkwell on 
the desk, gave a certain effect of human 
occupancy without in any sense clutter- 
ing up the place, as women’s ornaments 
usually do clutter. 

The walls, paneled in mahogany and 
papered in what seemed a lovely, tar- 
nished cloth of gold, made an ideal 
background, and. against this was a 
single picture, the portrait I had painted 
of Rose, which had gained me a prize. 
But never before had it been hung to 
such advantage; against this warm, 
right setting it shone clear, dis- 
tinguished, beautiful. I looked at the 
original as she stood in a bar of light 
falling from a shaded lamp—for day- 
light had faded—and gasped. She was 
so much lovelier than the Rose on the 
wall that I had again that pang of the 
artist who has failed to render beauty 
for beauty. 

“Well?” said Rose at last softly. 

“Tt’s perfect—not a jarring note, not 
an accent too much! It’s one of the 
most beautiful rooms I have ever seen !” 
And after an instant, I added: “You're 
beating us at our own game, Rose.” 

She quivered; her short uppér lip 
caught itself between her teeth; her 
eyes gleamed through a mist. And I? 
Perhaps Pygmalion may have known 
my mad pride—mixed with a growing 
astonishment. In a few brief months, 
this impossible child had learned things 
I had believed it possible to acquire only 
through years of association. Then I 


of Galates’ 
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was caught as the summer storm 
catches the loitering wayfarer. The 
playmate and pupil of those past few 
months became suddenly incarnate 
beauty, -youth, womanhood. Those 
shining afternoons together seemed to 
lead to this crowning hour. I moved 
toward her blindly—then stopped. 

Anywhere else, but not here and now. 
After all, this was her place which she 
had made, and not for me. This was 
her hour. She had trusted me blindly. 
Lifting her hand to my lips, I kissed 
the firm little wrist, the tapering, yet 
not too tapering, fingers. In my mind 
I was saying, “Not now, not yet,” and 
promising myself—what? 

Rose stood there quietly, her hand 
against my lips. By not a movement or 
a tremor did she display embarrassment 
or anything remotely suggesting fright. 
Yet for that moment we looked deep 
into each other’s eyes, and never shall 
I forget the expression her face wore 
—a clear pride and joy in achieve- 
ment, a bright, tense surprise, and 
something else. Was it pain? Was it 
grief? Or did it herald that bright- 
winged bird we call passion? 

Then the tension relaxed, and 
was speaking quietly: 

“Of course it’s all you, Gregory 
Payne! I didn’t buy anything really 
big or important that you hadn’t liked, 
though I tried to select carefully, to 
get only things that belonged together. 
But of course I’ve created nothing. I 
steal your very words. This room is 
really yours, and yet I do love every- 
thing in it as I'd never dreamed of 
caring for things in a house—as I’ve 
only loved outdoors—the sky at night, 
windy clouds, or clean rain blowing in 
your face. i 


she 


You know! 

I did know, and marveled that this 
woman could yet be the jealous child 
whom I had discussed so casually with 
Page Dana. I was not so glib now. 
My sense of relative values was chang- 
ing. Rose said brightly: 
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“Come and see the rest. Nothing’ 
finished, yet there’s a beginning in al} — 
the rooms. Let me show you.” 

She led the way, and I saw the apart. 
ment throughout—high-ceiled, simple, 
distinctive, and in each room furnish. 
ings that rested you, good as to line 
mellow in tone. Every inch of the 
place proved to me how well this 
ignorant ‘young thing had learned her 
lesson during those busy weeks ; proved, 
too, that, despite her lack of training, 
she must have had a native taste that 
had merely needed suggestion for de 
velopment. 

As we walked about, she told me her 
plans, asked my advice, invited com 
ment and criticism, yet within myself 
I was puzzled at my own dejection, 
For I wanted to walk out of the place 
never to return. Was I jealous of my 
pupil, of her competence, her teach- 
ableness? If not, what was the matter 
with me? Surely the mood that had 
swept me earlier was quite gone] 
Surely I saw the situation in the light 
of common discretion! 

We agreed to meet next day at a 
shop on Second Avenue, where Rose 
had unearthed some dining-room chairs 
she wanted me to see. She went to 
the door with me, shook hands, met 
my eyes squarely. Doubtless my im- 
agination had tricked me. She had not 
met my emotion halfway, had not 
conquered some eager devil in her own 


soul. 


ou'll never realize what you've 

r me, Mr, Payne. I feel like= 
you know that ‘Galatea’ of Rodin’s you 
showed me in the Metropolitan, when 
Pygmalion has first seen that shes 
alive? Well, that’s how you looked— 
and how I felt!” 

She was clairvoyant that afternoom, 
but I would not tell her so. I wanted 
first to leave her, to go away and think 
So I said prosaically, even glumly: 

“You talk as if my task were done 
I don’t like that!” 
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“Far from it, sir! You don’t sup- 


se Galatea felt proud of herself? 


She had done nothing 
I persisted in ignoring Galatea, for 


had 


good reasons. 

“Then make haste slowly,” I said. 
“Having begun this master-and-pupil 
business, I don’t want to be cheated out 
of my perquisites.” 

“Your perquisites ?” 
flushed her cheek. 

“Those of the wise teacher who revels 
in his wisdom and secretly manipulates 
his puppets so that they don’t become 
wise too quickly.” 

Her face cleared. She laughed softly. 

“Never fear! I’ve carefully re- 
frained from telling you about a near 
tragedy—a rug I almost bought that 
own brother to this lovely 
Bokhara. Oh, I’m still an easy mark! 
But I saved myself. And how you 
would have chuckled if you’d seen the 
dreadful purple it was in the light— 
and made in Jersey, I’m sure! But I 
escaped, only it was a close shave.” 

I escaped then, myself. She was 
right—it was a close shave. 


, 


The ready color 


seemed 


CHAPTER IV. 


The dining-room chairs irritated me, 
they were so good, and 7 had not dis- 
covered them. Since I confessed as 
much, Rose bought them, and some 
other things in keeping with that 
astonishing place of hers, 

s a fortnight later that 
Page Dana, 


It was perhay 
I received a note 
and her handwriting on the envelope 
gave me a shock. For I hadn’t laid 
eyes on Page in two months. In fact, I 
had avoided all my friends, had avoided 
everybody and everything but my work, 
for the sake of those afternoons with 
Rose. Just why this should now make 
me hot, self-conscious, I refused to con- 
sider, and my impulse was to burn 
Page’s letter unread. Instead, I opened 
it, It ran: 


from 


of Galatea 


Dear Gre: I’m bothered, and about you! 
Also about the Blakes, for there is a crisis 
in that little drama. Mrs. Blake has been 
with her family three months or more, and 
her husband has also been away on business 
a good deal of the time. Lately, he has 
seemed altered, troubled, older. I think he’s 
beginning to see his wife’s absence in a new 
light, especially——-_ But that brings me to 
a new, paragraph. 

The other day, Jim, Blake, and I went to 
an exhibition together, and as we walked 
homeward, down the Avenue, I had a shock. 
You'll guess what’s coming, Gregory Payne, 
for you aren’t as dull as I have been. I 
saw suddenly, just ahead of us, two familiar 
figures. They crossed the street diagonally, 
so we did not actually meet. But when I 
turned my head, I caught the utter, incredu- 
lous amazement in Blake’s face. He, too, had 
seen—but when he met my eye, he said noth- 
ing. 

The two figures were those of Rose Blake 
and Gregory Payne, together! 

This is not an accusation, old friend, for 
of course there’s nothing between you and 
this child that can’t be explained satisfactor- 
ily. But—well, you'll confess it looked “dev- 
ilish queer,” as you'd put it yourself. 

Jim, discoursing learnedly on the banality 
of futurism, missed the thing entirely, and I 
haven’t dared say a word to Blake. But all 
the way home, he looked positively ill. 

This by way of warning, a suggestion that 
it would be wise to explain at once the fool- 
ish coincidence. I know that Blake tried to 
get into touch with Rose that night, and 
couldn’t. So I think something should be 
done, don’t you? And as you may surmise, 
I myself am not totally devoid of human 
curiosity, though as always your friend, 


PAGE. 

Assuredly the fat was in the fire! 
\s I read this interesting communica- 
tion, I will confess that I shivered and 
thanked my friendly stars that David 
Blake was, after all, a prosaic Amer- 
ican chemist. He might have been a 
brooding Celt, or a hot-headed Latin! 

I took the letter straight to Rose. 
As I ran up her steps, I glanced be- 
hind me, but no shadowy accuser ap- 
peared in the spring sunshine, and I 
rang the bell with a steady hand. I 
do not wish to convey the impression 
that I am wholly a craven, but the 
position wherein I found myself was 
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not to my liking. Yet beneath my ap- 
prehension for Rose, I was conscious 
-of sharp regret that things-were as they 
were, that Blake had not a real case 
against me. 

I gave Rose the letter, and she 
glanced at the writing on the envelope 
with ruffled brows. She handed it 
back unopened, but I persisted. 

“Read it,” I demanded, and with that 
queer, unexpected child’s docility of 
hers, which always touched and pleased 
me, she obeyed. 

Then she surprised me, not for the 
first, or last, time. The pink blossom 
of her face crumpled into a laugh. 

“Personally, the situation doesn’t 
seem to me amusing,” I said. 

We were in her drawing-room, and 
already I had seen that the tapestry 
was hung where its mellow tones caught 
the light from the south window. That 
tapestry put the final touch to the room, 
hung as it was precisely in the right 
place for it. Somehow this fact added 
to my acute sense of having a griev- 
ance. Rose smoothed me down as if I 
were some ruffled and rather precious 
Persian tabby. 

“It’s quite ‘all right, Mr. Payne. 
You'll see! What I shall do is to tele- 
phone my husband and get you to call 
up the Danas. Ask them to come here 
this afternoon to tea, at five. It’s sooner 
than I had intended, but I’m sure I can 
be ready. And you might intimate to 
Mrs. Dana that you contemplate renting 
a new studio and need her advice, 
they must certainly 
catch that magnificent 
off guard—for once!” 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

Rose laughed impishly. 

“Nothing much—only that this first 
‘party’ of mine ought to be interesting. 
But promise not to bring in my name, 
Mr. Payne. Promise! If it’s my fault 
you’re in this 
Secret.” 

So spake 


come 


friend 


scrape, it’s also my 


Rose of the unsheathed 


Ainslee’s 


claws, or, more —politely, the 
thorns. It’s hardly necessary to 
that I promised. 

By four I was back, in a high hat 
and afternoon togs. Not Rose, but a 
trim maid opened the door, and I saw 
that the apartment was no longer in 
the least bare or cold. It might have 
been a home ‘for years, so mellow and 
friendly it was, with open fires burn- 
ing in beth living and dining rooms— 
no gas-log makeshifts, but real fires of 
good hickory. About the rooms, in 
wide-mouthed bowls and jars, were 
flowers—jonquils, narcissi. On the 
beautiful desk were deep-toned, dreamy 
orchids, while upon the tea table nodded 
tall roses, fragrant, exquisite. The 
effect was amazing. 

The maid had disappeared, and I 
was alone. As I looked around me, I 
had a feeling that an enchanted wand 
had done its faérie best. The ugly 
apartment downtown seemed a gros 
tesque and impossible dream, for here 
were color, proportion, harmony, the 
individual touch, and that strange effect 
of mellow age. The very books looked 
as ‘if Rose had read them all. Then 
T saw that Rose herself stood in the 
doorway. 

She made a low, sweeping curtsy. 

“Is the palace satisfactory, your high- 
ness ? 

I looked at 


ing excitement 


her and felt that quiver- 
which life from 

impersonal hist to tense drama. 
She wore a frock the color of dusty 

soft as 


turns 


rreen as 


moss in a forest, outlining her body as 
precisely and delicately as the sheath 


of.a lily. Her hair, coiled high, was 
dull gold, too, with burnished lights 
slipping into the beautiful old-gold 
room. Her face was eager, radiant, 
color in the oval. cheeks, sapphire lights 
in the shining eyes, while through the 
laces of her corsage, her white throat 


} 


and bosom gleamed softly. 


About the young, vivid figure there 
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was a new assurance, a hint of dignity 
that matched the dreamy beauty of the 
place. Before now, I had recognized 
Rose Blake’s charm, but this woman 
surpassed the one I had painted as the 
flower wet with dew surpasses the silk- 
and-tissue blossoms on a woman’s hat. 

She watched my face with those 


young and shining eyes. 

” “We'll do, then?” with a wave of her 
hand toward the room and a light touch 
upon her breast. “You consider us a 


success °” 

“Do!” I said. “You’re the loveliest 
thing God ever made!” 

She withdrew a step, but she couldn’t 
help dancing a little. 

“God made that old Rose Blake who 
lived downtown in that ugly place we 
hate. I’m thinking it’s Gregory Payne 
who made me!” 

She may not have meant this for 
a challenge, but her words were like 
spark to powder. She seemed no man’s 
wife, no mortal’s possession, and I 
wanted her as I had wanted nothing 
before in all my life. Passion must 
have been in my face, in my very 
speechlessness, and it seemed to me that 
I read in her eyes response, mystery, 
young joy. I went straight across the 
room and caught her in my arms. For 
one long moment, all that youth and 
fragrance and beauty were nine. For 
a breath of time, I held Rose against 
my heart, her lips crushed against my 
own, her beauty breaking over me like 

ingling, stinging, salty wave. 
he withdrew, gently, as the 
wave recedes when the sea is warm and 
bright under a summer sun. 

She was not in the least angry. I 
do not think she was embarrassed, 
although her lips had met mine will- 
ingly. As children say, she had “kissed 
me back.” She even laughed a little, 
murmuring : 

“Aren’t you 
Gregory Payne?” 

“For not having done it before!” I 


going to apologize, 
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said, trying to meet her lightly, though 
my hands were shaking. I added, 
slowly, deliberately, “If I have made 
you, Galatea, then you are mine!” 

She was standing now with her back 
against the wall, under her own portrait, 
her hands warding me off, yet her whole 
sweet womanhood drawing the man 
within me. 

“Please, Gregory, wait! I was so 
happy, excited, reckless that I—for- 
got! But indeed I’m not wicked! 
Please don’t think I’m wicked!” 

Her voice broke a little, her lips 
trembled. She looked like a lovely child 
some one has accused of naughtiness. 

“Wicked!” The word was ludicrous. 
“Do you want to know what I really 
think of you?” 

“No, no! Please, not now, Mr. 
Payne! Let me do the talking, the ad- 
miring! Things are whirling. I don’t 
know where I am. But of course I 
was dreadful. It’s all my fault—only 
you mustn’t touch me again—now!” 

“When, then, Rose?” 

“T don’t know. You've got to give 
me time, Gregory Payne!” 

I took both her hands, holding them 
firmly. 

“You’re no fool, no weakling, Rose. 
You knew what you were doing. When 
I held you, everything in you responded 
to me. You belonged to me.” 

She held up her head and looked 
me squarely in the eyes. 

“T’m not denying—anything. 
you mustn’t touch me—like that, unless 


But 


I say so, and you mustn’t desert me. 
I need you. I think I shall always 
need you, for you’ve changed me from 
the blind thing I was—and it’s a great 
change. I’m in a new world. Only 
we must go slow, see every step. You 
must be patient, Gregory. Promise that 
you will.” 

I still held her hands, felt the tide 
of her racing blood under my pressure, 
felt a mounting pride and joy and 


security. Surely she was mine for the 
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winning. We had outgrown the past, 
hers and my own. And then the door- 
bell rang! 

I made no promises, kissed both her 
hands before I dropped them, aston- 
ished at my own emotion. The bell 
rang a second time. We could hear the 
maid in the hall. 

Rose straightened, flung from her 


every hint of the tempest through wi 
we had passed. 
and gown in the mysterious way women 
have. As the door opened, she moved 
forward. The look of her at that mo- 
ment made a picture more compelling 
than any I shall ever paint. 

Then Page and Jim Dana came into 
the room. 


TO BE CONCLUDED, 


She touched her haig 
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ITS NAME 


LL belly flat upon the earth it lies, 
An animal of such anatomy 
Its head, its tail have covered all the land 
With its immensity. 


And like its body is its appetite— 

So huge that all day long and never ceasing 
It eats. No thing that ever yet was known 
Was so beyond appeasing. 


But every day, and with a monstrous noise, 
The creature opens very wide its jaws 

And yawns. Whereat a horde of tiny things 
Tumbles from out its maws, 


Millions that dwell within its belly vast; 
And all these little organisms run 

Helter and skelter, jostling, darting forth 
Here and there and yon, 


Scolding, frowning, laughing, waying hands, 


from fronts of little vests, 


And brushing crumbs 
Picking their little teeth as, scamperwise, 
They go upon their quests, 

Until, and with a sound of sucking up, 

Once more the monster, making equal din, 
Opens its jaws. Straightway they scurry back 
To their strange work within. 


It has a name, this animal as big 
As sun and stars and moon. 
That name is Business—as you know full well. 
And when it yawns—that’s noon. 
BONNIE GINGER. 
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Measure for Measure 
By A. C. Allenson 


Author of “Red and Gray,” “Stymied at the Eighteenth,” etc, 


T was five o’clock when Dave Ran- 
kin climbed out of the great 
quarry pit by the ice-coated lad- 

‘der. The men who had braved the 
day’s deadly cold had already gone 
home. It had been a bitter day, and it 
promised to be a more bitter night. 
Forty below zero the glass on the wall 
of the hoist shed showed. The sun was 
dropping, a glowing ball of crimson fire, 
into the gray mists beyond the black- 
hills. Across the white lake 
teams crawled, like patient 
Blue wood smoke was ris- 


wooded 
lumber 
black ants. 


ing straight from the chimneys of the 


hamlet below. MRankin’s  sheepskin- 
‘lined coat cracked stiffly as he walked; 
his mustache was a bloc" of ice. 

The snow did not give to his tread; 
it was solid. Where the foot track 
split, he hesitated. To the left were 
bunk house and supper, to the right the 
lighted offices of the mine company. He 
turned to the right, walking with long, 
swinging strides In the warm outer 
room, | ped to thaw 
his mustache 

The light showed a young man, well 
set up, long limbed, deep chested. Hair 
and mustache were reddish brown. He 
belonged to a type easily recognizable 
in the valleys of the Laurentian Hills— 
a fair, blue-eyed, big-built stock; a 
hard-driving, fierce-gripping folk, gain- 
ing oftener than most what they go 
after and holding what they gain. Here 
and there one breaks away from the 
more often than 


the ice from 


tradition—man 


woman—an easy-going restlessness tak- 
ing the place of the racial, narrow, sus- 
picious cautiousness. 

Dave Rankin was one of the excep- 
tions. One saw it in the good humor 
of his face, the easy indifference in the 
very swing of his shoulders, the fun in 
his eyes and about his mouth. “Too 
good a fellow for his own good,” was 
the country saying about him. _He was 
a smart man, a clever miner, a hard 
worker, but he would always be a 
“wage” man, not a master; he was too 
easy. 

That country of big mining chances 
is the very ideal of democracy. Every 
man has a show, if he wants it; a pau- 
per to-day, to-morrow he may make his 
strike. But to be a real success, a man 
must be his own master. It may not 
be a wise or a good test, but it is the 
outcome of a deeply implanted racial 
trait that dislikes to call any man 
master. 

Joe Moresby, owner of the mine in 
Rankin was underground boss, 
main office when Dave 
entered, but ready to leave. The two 
men were about the same age, had 
grown up together. It had always been 
held, till luck came Moresby’s way, that 
Rankin was the better man, the smarter 
prospector, pitman, manager of gangs. 
They had courted the same girl, Ellen 
Whitney, and Rankin had married her. 
But Moresby, the all-round-smaller 
man, had made up the gap between 
them by a touch of practical shrewd- 


which 
was still in the 
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ness that carried him to success. There 
are men who can carry their business 
brilliantly up to the point at which only 
one strong, clinching effort is needed, 
and here they fail utterly, bad finishers, 
poor closers of a deal. Moresby, with 
less ability and equal chances, had been 
able to put the finishing touches to his 
work and was master to-day, while 
Rankin was man. 

When war broke out, the value of the 
mine products of this wonderful little 
stretch of country leaped to unimagined 
value. Foreign supplies had been shut 
off ; even had there been supplies avail- 
able, there were no ships to bring them 
over to the States. Chrome ore, which 
had been practically valueless, owing 
to the cheapness of the foreign supply 
that crossed the seas as ballast, became 
of great worth. Nota shell, not a piece 
of artillery forged but the Canobie 
chrome went into it. Not a warship 
launched from American or British 


ways but had Canobie asbestos in its 
equipment in one form or another. 


What had been regarded as worthless 
dump stuff fetched twenty dollars a 
ton and more. Asbestos fiber, of 
which this little strip of country, in nor- 
mal times, put out eighty per cent of 
the world’s supply, quadrupled in value. 
Pittsburgh waked one day to anxiety 
as to its chrome-ore supplies, and there 
was a silent rush to the little strip of 
land in the Laurentians. There came a 
short day of opportunity. Rankin and 
Moresby were on the spot, had the 
chance. The latter grasped opportu- 
nity, while Rankin was late, missed the 
tide, and remained a wage man. 

Joe now looked up as Dave entered, 
but paid no more attention to him. He 
was a small, neatly built man. Two 
years before, and less, he had been in 
overalls. Now he wore a fashionably 
cut gray business suit. Instead of 
coarse flannc!, he had a fine linen shirt. 
The knotted throat scarf had been gor- 
geously supplanted by a fancy silk tie, 
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Presently he would put on his thou | 
sand-dollar fur coat, jump into his car, 
and a liveried chauffeur would whisk 
him away forty miles to a finely ap- 
pointed bachelor suite of rooms in the 
big town. 

It suited him that Dave Rankin 
should wait outside the barrier. They 
still called each other Dave and Joe, but 
Moresby was getting a bit restive under 
the familiarity. He was making a full 
two thousand a week, Pittsburgh cray- 
ing to make it more; he paid Dave a 
hundred and twenty a month. The gap 
was too wide for a small man like 
Moresby to bridge, even in business if= 
tercourse, drunk as he was with sudden 
prosperity. 

Rankin knew what every studied bit 
of the silent play meant. His lips tight- 
ened, for he had the pride of Lucifer; 
stir it and there was hell to pay. The 
cold blue in his eyes glittered like steel, 
God, how he was paying for ease, slack- 
ness, drink! The lash of the mean little 
devil’s contempt scored the very flesh 
of his heart. Every nerve and muscle 
quivered, though he stood outwardly 
unmoved. Moresby was tramping on 
his very soul, picking his steps that he 
might find the most sensitive spots. It 
was not only the outpaced business 
rival he was taunting, but Nell Whit- 
ney’s husband. He was making it clear 
what a fool the girl had been to pick the 
man outside the barrier 

“Tom!” Dave called the old 
kee pet sharply. 

“Hello, Dave!” It was Moresby 
who spoke. He was lighting a fine 
In the old time, it had been lea’ 
“Any 


be Oke 


cigar. 
tobacco bought in the bunch. 
thing you want ?” 
“My time,” was the reply. 
“What’s the trouble?” Moresby 
asked. He did not want to lose the best 
boss in camp, or forego the pleasure of 


having Dave as his man. 
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“No trouble, just want a change,’ 
came the answer. 

“Money? I thought of making it 
one hundred and fifty dollars,” said 
Moresby. 

“No, I’m quitting. You have men 
who can take my place,” said, Dave. 

“All right. Fix it up, Tom.” 

Moresby closed his desk, put on his 
coat, and with a nod went out to his car. 


II. 


In the bunk house, Dave washed, 
changed, and ate his supper. Then he 
bundled up his few possessions and 
went down to the village. There he 
left the bundle at one of the stores and 
walked to the end of the long, strag- 
gling street. He stopped before a small 
cottage standing in a fenced-in garden. 
With his hand on the gate, he hesitated, 
then went in. At the door he had to 
knock twice; then it was opened, and 
silhouetted against the yellow lamplight 
stood a young woman. She had fair 
hair, and her tall figure was well- 
molded, graceful, pliant—a woman to 
be regarded with admiration and re- 
membered, pleasurably, long. 

Her face was that of a proud, strong- 
willed woman, yet the eyes and sensi- 
tive mouth suggested infinite capacity 
for tenderness, generosity, love. She 
would demand greatly and in return 

ve who 


itly. There were those 


was hard, unforgiving. 
her people, were ex 
. 


believe a l 


all things, 
ill things, endure all things, 
at the whim of their masters, men. 
Nell Whitney had the heart of a rebel, 
hot, fierce, fiery. She would endure 
tyranny from none, sanctioned by 
church and public opinion or not. Loy- 
alty for loyalty, measure for measure, 
fair exchange, she demanded. At five- 
and-twenty she had dreamed and been 
disillusioned. Her face clouded wrath- 
fully when she saw the man, her hus- 

8 


| , 
things, hope 


band. She kept her hand on the door, 
barring him out. 

“T’d like a word or two with you, 
Nell,” he said. 

“Speak it here, then,” she answered, 
It was a year since she had told him to 
go and not come near her house again. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” he asked. “It’s 
bitter cold for you to stand there.” 

She looked at him, the vindictiveness 
deep in her eyes, then let the barrier of 
her strong white arm fall and stood 
aside for him to enter, shutting the 
door. His eyes swept the room in a 
swift glance. All that was in it he had 
bought. The house he had given her. 
He had brought her to it on the eve- 
ing of their wedding day. He remem- 
bered the feel of her arms about his 
neck as he had carried her over the 
threshold, after the old custom of the 
country. The fairest, finest girl in all 
that country! Men had told him what 
a lucky chap he was, as if he hadn’t 
known it! God, what a damned fool 
he had been! 

She stood on the other side of the 
table, her eyes with smoldering fire in 
them, her hand clenched. 

“Well?” she said impatiently. 
me what you want to say and go!” 

“I came to tell you that I’ve quit 
Moresby’s,” he answered. “I’m going 
out of town to-night.” 

“No need to come for that,” she said. 
“It’s nothing to me where or when 


> 


“Tell 


y ou go.” 


sé 17 T | 9 
Well, I wouldn't go 


without seeing 
you. I know I’ve made a poor hand at 
things and given vou a bad deal.” he 
tInings and given you a dad deal, 1¢ 
went on. 

“That’s enough! 


nor promise,” 


I want neither re- 
pentance she_ replied 
sharply. 

“You're getting neither.” He smiled 
across at her scornful face. “I know 
a man has to make good with you or 
he’s no account.” 

“If you mean he’s got to be rich, 
that’s a lie, and you know it!” she 
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flamed. ‘“He’s got to be a square man 
and give me the same deal he expects 
me to give him. If you had been poor, 
in bad luck, beaten after a fight, I’d 
have worked my fingers to the bone for 
you. I hate you, Dave Rankin, more 
than I hate anybody or anything in this 
world, because, not being poor, not 
being in bad luck, not being beaten in a 
square fight, you are what you are. 
You wouldn’t try. You hung back and 
quit and were faithless to me, who be- 
_ lieved in you as I believed in none else, 
God, man, or woman!” 

“Faithless?” he repeated. 

“T don’t mean that way,” she said ir- 
ritably. “If I did, do you think you’d 
put foot in my house? I was jealous, 
not of other women, but of your slack- 
ness, easy content, drink. I hated you 
the first time I saw you the worse for 
drink. It showed me what ycu were, 
and what I saw then you afterward 
proved to me. When other men were 


driving ahead, making the most of 
chances, you were being a good fellow 
to everybody except the woman who 


had given you everything. You put 
your idle comfort, your friends, the 
drink, before me.” 

“T reckon that’s about right, Nell,” 
he admitted. “I didn’t look at it that 
way, but that’s what it came to. Maybe 
you won’t mind if I write sometimes ?”’ 

“T don’t want to hear from you,” she 
said with finality. 

“Well, there’s just one thing more,” 
he added. “It would hurt pretty bad if 
I knew you had to turn out and work. 
You’re not going to put that on me? 
You’re my wife, poor deal as I’ve given 
you, and I want you to take this.” He 
pushed a roll of bills over the table to 
her. “There’s a thousand in it, and I'll 
gend more before that’s done. I put 
twenty a week aside as your share when 
we separated. You wouldn’t take it 
then, but I want you to take it now.” 

She thrust it back at him with a bit- 
ter gesture. 
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“TI want neither you nor your money, 
Dave Rankin. I can manage all right,” 
she said implacably. “Take it up and 
put it out of my sight. I am no woman 
to be bought.” 

“Well, good-by, Nell.” He looked 
his disappointment. “I suppose I can’t 
ask for as much as a handshake?” 

She shook her head. He picked up 
the money and his cap and went out. 
She waited till she heard his step 
crunching the icy snow on the path, 
then went to the door and shot the bolt, 
When she came back, she brushed the 
table where the money roll had lain, 
She knew him. In a way, he loved 
her. It was his easy, good-natured way 
to be kind and pleasant to everybody, 
If it had been another woman, it would 
have been the same. She had not been 
blind to his faults when she had mar- 
ried him. It had been her pride to be- 
lieve that she could shape him, make 
him, give him what he lacked of reso- 
lution, drive, will power. He was like 
fine metal gone wrong in the tempering, 

A few minutes later, her mother 
came in by the back door. The two 
lived together. The elder woman was 
short and dark, a placid, thoughtful, 
silent woman. Physically, Nell was of 
her father’s type. Mrs. Whitney re- 
moved her outer wrappings, laid them 
aside in her orderly fashion, then stood 
before the stove, warming her hands, 
It was her way not to question Nell. 

Troubles like those between her girl 
and Dave were not to be mended by 
meddling. Nell a girl to be 
folded to the heart and let weep out 
her sorrows. They were not weeping 
folk. When they broke, it was within, 
silently, and therefore the more ter- 
ribly. 

“Dave was here,” said Nell presently. 

“T met him on the road,” her mother 
replied. “Going off, he said.” 

“He brought money again, but I 
wouldn’t take it,” said Nell. 

“I suppose.” It was Mrs, Whitney's 


was not 
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irritatingly placid response to most 
items of information. “He might have 
known better.” 

“Well, he was going away. Dave 
was never money mean,” said Nell 
sharply. 

“Going lumbering, I hear,” said Mrs. 
Whitney, holding her hands over the 
hot stove. 

“Lumbering!” The word burst from 
Nell. “The last job a mine man takes! 
Meals and wages for muscles without 
brains!” 

“IT suppose,” commented Mrs. Whit- 
new. “I always liked Dave.” 

Nell was too impatient with her 
mother to make any reply. Everybody 
liked Dave except his wife. 

“I suppose you’ve been figuring how 
we're going to make out,” said Mrs. 
Whitney presently. “There'll be three 
hundred a year on the sale notes of the 
farm, for the next five years. Of 
course the house is yours, and there’s 
a few hundred in the bank. It don’t 
all amount to much when you put it 
into so much a week.” 

“And there’s the strip of hill land 
uncle left me,” said Nell. 

“Ever tell Dave about it coming to 
you?” asked Mrs. Whitney. 

“No, it’s none of his business,” her 
daughter replied. ‘We'll pull out some 
way. Women have made their way 
without men before, and can do it 


again.” 
“Not in this country,” Mrs. 
Whitney, suddenly positive. “A woman 
can’t go into a pit and swing a pick. 
Men and 
has got to be the man, or the woman 
with the man. I was talking with Mr. 
Standish, the lawyer, about that land. 
He says something should be done with 
it while the war lasts. If there’s any- 
thing there, we should be getting it out, 
or selling, or contracting. It’s a gam- 
ble, of course; the ore runs tricky, like 
If I had my way, 
look into it. 


said 


women aren’t equal here. It 


a pixie in the woods. 
I'd have got Dave to 
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That’s what Mr. Standish said—no, bet- 
ter man in all the hills than Dave Ran- 
kin. I always liked Dave.” There was 
a mournful little lilt to her concluding 
expression. 

“Let Mr. Standish mind his own 
business!” snapped Nell. “Dave and I 
will manage our own affairs.” 

“I suppose,” sighed Mrs. Whitney. 

After her mother had gone to bed, 
Nell sat up late, brooding over the fire, 
building castles that were more than 
Spanish ones. The windfall of the hill 
land had roused all her fiercely smolder- 
ing ambition. She was not without 
something of the superstition of the hill 
folk. The uncle who had left the few 
acres had been lost to the family for 
more than a quarter of a century, and 
only at his death, out in the Far West, 
had his friends.come into contact with 
him or his affairs. Coming at the time 
of the big boom, it had seemed to Nell 
like one of those happy provisions the 
goddess of luck sometimes drops into 
the laps of her favored ones. 

She counted all her resources care- 
fully—the notes, the bank money, the 
house. Men had started out with a few 
tools and pried the gates of fortune 
open; why could not she? Of course, 
as her mother said, it was man’s work, 
but that difficulty could be overcome. 
It would cost more to hire, but nothing 
venture, nothing win. There would be 
a hard struggle. Handicapped by her 
womanhood as she was, there would be 
special difficulties, but she would make 
the attempt. 


ITI. 


Moresby saw her on the hillside. He 
had been away in the South for the lat- 
ter part of the winter,-and had just 
returned. The snow had gone, rivers 
and lakes were open, the trees were 
bursting into leaf. Three or four men 
were at work for Nell, stripping the 
rock and preparing to sink to a deposit 
the diamond drill had already revealed. 
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“Breaking in, Mrs. Rankin?” he said, 
standing by her side, watching the men. 
She was glad he was not jocular, as 
some of the other curious callers had 
been. 

“TI should have been over before this, 
had I been home,” he continued. “I 
had no idea you owned this place. 
Have tried, several times, to discover 
the owner. Some time I’d like to see 
you to talk about it. Perhaps you might 
be inclined to fall in with my notions. 
I had a plan for extending my own 
place this way, if I could get hold of 
the land.” 

“Like all the rest, I suppose you’re 
going to tell me that I can’t succeed?” 
she said with a smile. 

“No, I can’t see any reason why you 
shouldn’t make good, if the stuff’s 
there,” he replied. “You can’t go into 
the pits, but I don’t go in either now, 
so you have no great handicap there. 
Still, it’s not a woman’s business, unless 
she has lots of capital, and I wondered 
whether you would care to sell. If you 
did, I should like the first offer of it.” 

“T’ve made up my mind to give it a 
trial,” she said. 

“T think maybe you’re wise,” he re- 
plied. “Of course, if I bought now, it 
would be at untested-land price, but if 
you do strike quantity, all the better for 
you. Anyway, if you do at any time 
think of selling, let me have the first 
shot at it. In the meantime, there are 
lots of unexpected little needs crop up 
before you get thoroughly equipped, 
and if there’s anything you want that 
we have got, just send one of the men 
over for it. We have to be neighborly, 
for old time’s sake.” 

She was glad he had not been pat- 
tronizing or discouraging, and that he 
had not mentioned Dave. As for his 
offers of help, she would take care to 
preserve her independence. What she 
did not have handy, she would go with- 


out. 
Luck was with her, and before her 
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money ran out, she was down to the 
ore, and thus able to replenish her 
shrinking treasury. 

There are few pursuits more deyil- 
ishly heartbreaking than mining in 
those wonderful hills. Here and there 
one reaps gigantic harvests, bountiful 
and swift, almost beyond imagination’s 
wildest dreams. Few spots there are 
where the land is utterly barren. It 
yields something in the poorest places, 
enough to make abandonment tremen- 
dously hard. Fate always thrusts for- 
ward something to lure to further en- 
deavor. To-day one may strike a rich 
deposit; in a few months it will fail 
suddenly and utterly. Seek for the 
ore with the drill, you may find nothing 
after months of costly labor, and some 
one will come along to the abandoned 
spot and find magnificently within a few 
yards of the place you probed. 

At the end of three months, Nell had 
recouped all her outlay and was a few 
thousands to the good. Then the sud- 
den check came. Wages, running ex- 
penses going on, the ground took back 
all it had yielded and more. So it went 
through summer and autumn. When 
the severe weather came again, Nell 
figured up and found that she was far 
behind, her ready cash gone, her prop- 
erty mortgaged. But hope was still 
with her. The turn would come; it was 
only a question of endurance, of pa- 
tience. She knew that she got the least 
competent men in the camp. Labor was 
scarce, wages high, men independent. 
Those who came to her were the out- 
casts from other places. She 
woman and at a disadvantage. 
mined badly, scooping out bits of ore 
here and there, like children stealing 
currants from a pudding, not clearing 
away the overhang, which in time be- 
came so dangerous that it barred fur- 
ther work. 

She knew that they cheated her in 
the purchase and use of supplies, 
robbed her of valuable ores. On every 


was a 
They 
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hand, she was paying the penalty of her 
womanhood. Moresby was not so op- 
timistic when he came over to see her 
now. 

“I’m afraid you can’t make it, Nell,” 
he said one day. They were more 
friendly now, and he had dropped the 
“Mrs. Rankin.” “It’s not lack of abil- 
ity or pluck. You’re up against some- 
thing you can’t help. Your men are no 
use, and those who are not openly rob- 
bing you are cheating you by bad work. 
Where’s Dave these days?” 

It was the first time he had men- 
tioned her husband, and the color 
flamed in her face. 

“T don’t know,” she said. 
would come if I sent for him.” 
woman’s pride was a curious thing. 

“Of course,” he replied easily. “But 
I should think he’d be here with you, 
in a pinch like this. A good many 
would use the luck he had in a different 
way.” 

“You leave Dave and me alone!” she 
retorted sharply. ‘“‘We can settle our 
own affairs.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, but said 
no more then. 

Again and again during the bitter 
days he came, suggesting this or that 
method of remedying matters, but in 
every suggestion there was help from 
him in the forefront. By the time 
spring came round again, her fight had 
reached a critical stage. The pit had 
handled that she did 
trike ore, she would to get 
at it without long and costly work in the 
way of removing the overhang of clay 
and barren rock. 

There came a black day when it 
seemed as if she had come to the end 
of her resources. She came home late 
in the afternoon, after a sharp refusal 
of her request for further aid from the 
bank, The two women talked the situ- 
ation over far into the night. There 
was no complaint from Mrs, Whitney. 
If all went, then it was gone, and no 


“Dave 


The 


even if 


not be able 


been so 


use to bother about it, but at the back 
of the elder woman’s mind, peering 
forth now and again, was regret for the 
absence of Dave. Things would have 
been different had he been at Nell’s 
side. Her mother’s helpless philosophy 
stung the girl more than open rebuke 
would have done. 

“Looking blue, Nell!” said Moresby, 
coming into her office next morning. 

“Dull weather, and bad pit luck, 
would make anybody blue,” she replied. 

He stood drumming his fingers on 
the top of the desk over which he 
leaned for a little time. 

“Look here, Nell,” he said at last, 
“this thing has got to come to a show- 
down sooner or later. I’ve kept quiet 
a long time. Dave had his chance and 
wasted it. That’s why you're in the fix 
you stand in to-day. Now I want my 
chance.” 

“Yours?” she answered, her eyes 
meeting his challengingly. 

“Yes, mine,” he said. ‘‘What is Dave 
Rankin to you?” 

“No more than you!” she flashed 
back. “If the mine fails, I am not 
bound to any man for a living.” 

“T know,” he replied. “But I want 
you, Nell. Dave’s nothing to you, hus- 
band but in name. Give me the chance, 
and I'll show you the difference in the 
deal I’ll give you. I have the second- 
best mine in this district. If I never 
take another pound of stuff out of it, 
there’s a quarter of a million dollars 
laid by. That would belong to the girl 
who becomes my wile, 

“Why can’t a mistake be rectified? 
The law made you man and wife, and 
there’s law that can unmake the deal. 
There’s home, and servants, and cars, 
and all the money you want, instead of 
this hell of a shack and everybody 
hounding you. Suppose it were known 
that you were going to marry me. How 
would all those dogs look who’ve been 
snapping at you for months?” 

She made no reply. The outburst did 
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not find her unprepared. She had seen 
the drift of things. It would be as he 
said, and she was tired, not of work or 
poverty, but of the covert insults, the 
humiliation, that they bring. 

What was Dave to her? Joe would 
do as he promised. She did not care 
for him, but what did that matter? She 
had cared for Dave, and what had come 
of it? She sat behind her desk, idly 
making marks on the blotting pad with 
a pencil. 

“You’re not afraid of the names of 
things—divorce and all the rest of it?” 
he laughed. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t want to rush you,” he con- 
tinued. “Think it over. Say, Nell, I’m 
going down to Quebec to-morrow in the 
car. I'll take you to one of the best 
lawyers there, and you can have a talk 
with him. Think it over, all of it, to- 
night. I’ll be at the end of the road at 
eight in the morning. If you make up 
your mind to do the sensible thing, be 
there.” 

He did not wait to give her a chance 
to refuse, but went out. She did not 
Know that she would have refused. It 
was a fair proposition. Something had 
to be done. Love or sentiment had 
nothing to do with it. She shut up the 
office at once and went home. There 
she went to her room and faced the 
matter in all its bearings. It was Joe 
or She did not know. There was 
her mother. Much of the money had 
been hers, and she was getting on in 
There was the humiliation of 
failure. People would ridicule her. 
Dave would hear of it. She had 
blamed him for failing, and she had 
tone no better. 

"She rose early in the morning and 
dressed more carefully than usual. Her 
mother eyed her placidly, but asked no 


years. 


questions. 
“I’m going to Quebec, mother,” 


she 


said. “I have some business to attend 


Ainslee’s 


to. Joe Moresby is going to drive me, 


I'll be back before supper time.” 

“I suppose,” the old woman an- 
swered, and made no further comment. 

Joe was waiting. He opened the 
door of the car joyously. She took her 
seat by him. He wrapped her up care- 
fully, ,and the great, smooth-running 
machine rolled forward delightfully, 
He was very wise—said nothing of 
their plans, took her coming as a mat- 
ter of course, enjoyed the enjoyment 
that was evident in her face. It seemed 
to her that she was being carried away 
gloriously from all her troubles. The 
cloud that had pressed down on her for 
days had lifted. 

They did not hurry on the road, and 
got to the city just in time for lunch, 
It was the most wonderful meal she 
had ever eaten. She had never been in 
a place so beautiful. The waiters knew 
Joe, and evidently thought him one of 
the greatest and most important men 
in the place. She was very silent, 
rather shy and nervous, but there was 
no such woman for beauty in the room, 
and she had the instinct that made her 
fit herself into her surroundings, though 
a little strangely. It was a new world, 
a new life. All this money could. do, 
all this was to be hers. 

One thing she did not like—it jarred 
her narrow puritanism. Joe drank wine 
that was brought in a silver, ice-filled 
pail. He laughed when she refused to 
touch the pretty, bubbling stuff. 

They went out afterward on the ter- 
race. Sight of the sea was new to her. 
The wonder of it all her. 
The wine had loosed Joe’s tongue a lit- 
tle, and he was boastful more than she 
liked. Then he began to talk of Dave 
in a patronizing way—the ill luck that 
had come to him, the muddle he had 
made of everything. 

“There’s a hoodoo on him and all 
that belongs to him, Nell,” he said. 
‘Made a mess of his prospecting up 
in the Arsdale country—worked best 


entr anced 
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part of a year and at the finish gets 
mashed up in a rock fall. You'll never 
have luck till you’re done with him. 
Dave’s all right in a way, but it was a 
mistake, you and him, and you’re com- 
ing to see it now.” 

“Dave’s hurt?” she asked, 

“Broke a leg, they say, but nothing 
serious.” He saw the look on her face 
and wished he. had not spoken about 
Dave. She was a strange girl. “Come, 
I'll take you down to the lawyer’s place, 
and you can have your talk with him. 
I'll fetch you later.” 

They went down into the town, and 
he left her at the door of the offices. 
She waited till he had vanished, then 
went into the street again. 

Dave hurt! Well, what did it mat- 
ter if he was hurt? He would soon get 
over a broken leg. She wished Joe had 
not spoken about it. What business 
had he to drag Dave into their talk? 
She would go back to the lawyer’s and 
have a sensible talk. But retracing her 
steps, she could not get Dave out of her 
mind. She saw him in a rough-and- 
tumble shack, lying on a dirty bunk, 
with nobody but some rough man to 
look after him. Well, suppose he was; 
what had she to do with it? Dave was 
nothing to her, she nothing to him. 
Then she thought of the ride in the car, 
the costly rugs, the lunch in the grand 
hotel and the bowing servants, and Joe’s 
mine and a quarter of a million, won 
ple of years or 


r in that 


position, but » Ie there, penniless, 


Well, 


p, in a prospector’s hut. 
that was his own lookout. 

At the office door she stopped again, 
full five minutes. Then she turned 
away. There was Dave before her eyes, 
the close shack, the dirt, the meanness 
of it all. She wished with all her heart 
that he had been in luck, prospering, 
well and strong; then she could have 
opened that office door and gone in. 
She called herself bitterly fool, idiot, 


broker 
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but she could not open that door. Pres- 
ently she flung her head back, in the 
imperious way she had, and walked 
away. Joe came presently. 

“Well, what did he say?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“T’ve not been in to see him,” she re- 
plied. “I’m a fool, crazy to-day, Joe. 
You must take me home. Don’t ask 
any questions—take me home. Well, 
if you want to know, I can’t hurt Dave 
when he’s down. I hate him, but I 
can’t do that. It isn’t square. When I 
tell him what he has to be told, I want 
him to be on his feet, where we can 
look at each other on the level. If you 
don’t want to take me home, there’s a 
train.” 

He saw the look in her eyes. He had 
been a fool to talk about Dave,, but he 
knew what was his policy. 

“Sure, Nell,” he replied. 
you back in no time.” 


“T’ll have 


IV. 


After a twenty-mile drive, she found 
the shack, away off the road in the deep 
bush. Close by was a deserted pros- 
pecting hole. Dave lay in a bunk, his 
leg in splints, his body bandaged. A 
man came in twice a day to bring him 
food, and a doctor drove up weekly. 

“Nell!” he said, as the door creaked 
open. “Didn’t expect to see you up 
here. Bad. luck again, you see!” 

“T heard you were hurt yesterday, 
and I wanted to find out how you were 
managing,” said, standing by the 
bunk, her clear eyes looking steadily 
down on him. “Understand me, Dave, 
right at the start. I haven’t changed 
—I feel just the same. I came—well, 
because I wasn’t comfortable thinking 
that you might be in need. It was just 
because, yet, I have your name, and I 
wanted to do the square thing. You 
understand, I hate you still, Dave Ran- 
kin. I tell you, not to hurt you, but 
because it’s the straight truth.” 


she 
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“T understand, Nell,” he replied. 

She took off her wraps, swept, 
washed, cleaned the place out, and 
made him as comfortable as she could, 
with the impersonal attention of a 
nurse. Then she took out the food she 
had brought. There was little said by 
either of them. Later she departed as 
she had come. Twice more she ap- 
peared during his convalescence ; then, 
when he was able to get up, she came 
no more. 

There had been rumors in the mining 
village that she was going to marry Joe, 
after divorcing Dave, and for a time 
the money pressure had ceased; but 
the long delay silenced the stories. 
Moresby was persistent, but she would 
take no step yet toward divorce. Dave’s 
ill luck haunted her. It was not now 
his sickness, but the impression the 
shack and the prospect had stamped on 
her mind. It seemed like going behind 
a man who was fighting against a hun- 
dred foes, and getting the worst of it, 
and stabbing him in the back. 

Dave, she knew, would feel it ter- 
ribly, and she prayed that he might run 
into luck. Then she would do what she 
had in mind. Moresby grew more and 
more impatient, but she was adamant. 
Then—whether owing to his plan of 
campaign or not, she did not know— 
the money attacks began again. 

One morning the sheriff’s man came 
up the road and placed an attachment 
on all her property for the money owed 
to the bank. She belonged to a folk 
to whom debt-paying was a sacred duty, 
and the humiliation was overwhelming. 
Half an hour after, Moresby came up. 

“T saw the sheriff just now, Nell,” he 
said. “You’ve got to let me help. Say 
the word that will give me the right, and 
V'll fix it all up.” 

The fighting spirit flamed into her 
face. 

“T’ve no word to speak,” she said. 
“They can take it, if it must be. I’m 
neither to be bought nor sold.” 


“Don’t be foolish, Nell,” he replied, 
“Nobody wants to buy you, but it’s get- 
ting time you knew your own mind.” 

He went away, and she pondered the 
situation. It was time she knew her 
own mind, but it was hard to make the 
discovery. The day was a bitter one. 
News of the sheriff's visit spread 
through the little town like wildfire, and 
there was a rush on the part of every 
little creditor. Then the fear spread to 
the men in the pits. The boss came in, 
and was insolent when told to wait for 
pay day. He sulked off down the road, 
and some of the men followed him. It 
was about the end of her plannings. 
She was staring at the attachment pro- 
cess on the desk before her when the 
door creaked open. Another of the vul- 
tures! Then the crimson flooded her 
face. There was Dave. He knew, too, 
and had come to see the finish. 

“Well?” she said defiantly, rising to 
her feet. If he had come to pity her, 
and take advantage of it to heap up 
promises, she would meet him as she 
had met the rest. 

“Want a pit boss, Nell?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied stormily. 

“T thought maybe you did. I saw old 
Shafter going down the road, and he 
told me he’d quit. Pretty good rid- 
dance, I guess. I thought perhaps I 
might get the job,” he said. 

“T haven’t changed my mind, Dave,” 
she told him, and her hand _ was 
clenched hard. 

“T didn’t ask that,” he replied. “I 
said I wanted a job.” 

“Look at this,” she said, handing him 
the process. “It’s all gone.” 

“T don’t think’ so,” he answered. 
“There’s stuff in this strip, but what 
chance have you to get to it, the way the 
thing has been mined? Come, let me 
show you what I mean.” 

She followed him out. 

“You might have the richest mine in 
the land, but you couldn’t get to it that 


way,” he said. “There’s got first to be 
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done a lot of straightening-out and 
cleaning-up work, and then the drive 
after the ore will come.” 

They went back to the office, and he 
picked up the process. 

“Fourteen hundred dollars!” he com- 
mented. “Look here, Nell, you’ve been 
a mighty square girl to me, considering 
how much you hate me. I’m not asking 
you to change your mind, but there’s 
just one thing in which you haven't 
been square. A man likes to take care 
of the woman he marries—I mean 
money ways. There’s two thousand 
dollars coming to you on your share of 
my money. Won’t you give me a square 
deal and take it? I ask for nothing, but 
you are my wife. Hate me as much as 
you like, but don’t put the slur on me 
that will enable folks to say that the 
sheriff is hustling my girl, in name, for 
money, and I am not standing by her.” 

“Give it to me, Dave,” she said. “T’ll 
take it.” 

“Then let me put another couple of 
thousand in the pit?” he asked. “You'll 
give me your note and pay me when 
youcan. I’ve made a bit of a hit in the 
hills, and if you’ll let me, I'll put this 
bit of money in your pit just to pay for 
the cleaning out and fixing, and come 
here three days a week to see that 
things are going right. The rest of the 
time I'll be up at my own place.” 

There was a new masterfulness in 
Dave. He pulled out a wallet, took out 
the four thousand, made out a note, and 
she signed it. 

“Now,” he s * 1, 
and pay off that attachment, and I’ll be 
looking round till you come back.” 

She put on her things without a word 
and obeyed. When she came back, she 
slipped unobserved into the office and 
sat down at her desk It was good to 
have a man around. She saw old 
Shafter coming up the road with the 
sheriff's man—after his pay, no doubt 
—but she did not WOIrTy. 

She heard Dave meet them. 


“slip down the hill 


She 
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had never approved of violent language, 
but what Dave said to that old perse- 
cutor warmed her heart. He paid him 
off and told him what would happen if 
he found him round that place again. 

She heard Dave talk to the sheriff’s 
man, who was an old acquaintance, 

“And the next damned bunch of so- 
called miners that come up here trying 
to bully my wife will go into that pit 
without using the ladders !” 

She laughed for the first time in 
many days. It was good to have a man 
around the place. 

It was all paying out for three 
months. Dave fired the old incompe- 
tents and got an efficient staff on the 
job. At the end of that time, there was 
a clean miner’s pit. Within a week 
after, the drive after the ore began in 
earnest, and they found it. There was 
a big blast one morning. When the 
rock shower ceased, Dave entered the 
office. 

“Come and have a look at 
Nell,” he said. 

They went out together. There was 
the riven chasm at the foot of the wall, 
and the great exposed mass of gun- 
powdery black ore. 

“Guess you'll be able to manage 
pretty well without me, now, Nell,” he 
told her when work ceased that after- 
noon. “I’ll come down one day a week, 
just to look after things and give gen- 


the pit, 


eral instructions.” 


talked business for a_ while, 
down the hill together. 


street, 


They 
then walked 
Usually he stopped in the main 
but there was so much business to talk 
over to-night that he walked on till they 
came to the cottage. 

They stood at the gate for a few 
minutes. 

“What time does your train leave, 
Dave?” she asked, though she knew 
very well, 

“Not till nine-thirty,” he replied. 

“Won’t you come in for a cup of 
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tea? Mother’ll be glad to see you,” she 
said rather tremblingly. 

“T’d like to,” said Dave, and they 
walked up the path together. 

“Hello, Dave!” said the old woman, 
as if he had been in the habit of coming 
to tea every day. 

When the meal was over, Mrs. Whit- 
ney disappeared. Dave and Nell talked 
business till nearly train time. Then 
Dave got up and went to the door. Nell 
followed him. 

“Good night, Nell,” he said. 

“Dave!” He looked at her, but her 
eyes were averted. 

“Yes, Nell?” he replied. 

“Dave!” she repeated, her hand at 
her throat. 

“Yes, Nell?” he answered again. 

“Have you got to catch that train?” 
she faltered. 

He closed the half-opened door. 
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“Why, no, not particularly,” he ge 
her. eo) 

“If you want me, Dave—— fq 
changed my mind I didn’t knoy 
my own mind fully. Will you comm 
back, Dave?” 

She put out her hand that she might 
find support from the wall, but she di 
not need it. 

In the back kitchen Mrs, Whitney 
was busy, and, to Nell’s amazement, 
she was singing. Nell had not heard 
her sing for months. 

“Mother,” said Nell, “Dave's come 
back, to stay.” 

“I suppose. I always liked Daye" 

said the old woman. 
Then she did another surprising 
thing for an unemotional woman. She 
put her arms around the radiant girl 
and began to cry, and the hill folk ar 
not a weeping people. 





BLOSSOMS 


WALK o’er all the earth and find anew 
The rapture of the mornings and the days, 
Guessing at unseen splendors through the haze, 


Struggling to miss no joy till evening’s dew. 


Each rougher road, each steeper path, I climb 


Though never have I stopped to rest or dwell 


By some blue riverside or woodsy dell— 

For each may lead to heights unknown, sublime. 

But I have left the blossoms by the way— 

Though oft my arms have hungered for their weight— 
And pressed ahead, lest I should be too late 

Or lose one moment of the perfect day. 


I always think that some day I shall go 
And bring home lovely blossom things to grow. 
LouisE TOWNSEND NICHOLL. 
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F you wish to forsake me for a 
remnant of nothing at all, like 
Suzanne Blafarde,” stormed Her- 

minie Duclos, the beautiful and jealous, 
“you might at least flirt with her in 
private, and not at the Café du Dome, 
where all the world knows me!” 

“If you had not sent your girl friends 
to the Dome as spies,” retorted the 
student, Feypel, “I would not have 
looked twice at Suzanne Blafarde. I 
kissed her in order that they might have 
gossip to take back to you.” 

“Nevertheless, you deceived me.” 

“Nevertheless, you spied upon me 
while I still worshiped you.” 

Sentimental shipwreck had threat- 
ened more than once during the past 
six months. This time the craft of 
love was fairly on the rocks. It was 
better to separate—forever. 

Leaving the studio, Feypel spent the 
afternoon in moody contemplation of 
Paris He dined 
ina crémerie restaurant on the Boule- 


rd St. Michel, far from his usual 


( ul A 


the shop windows of 


1 


first impulse wa 
make a bee line for the Café du Dome 
and drop into his favorite corner seat. 
But he decided that this was not to be 
thought of. Herminie would certainly 
be at the Dome. If he appeared there, 
she would jump to the conclusion that 


He 


s to 


reconciliation. 
would find a new café. 

_ With each lagging step that he took, 
Feypel’s boredom increased. All cafés 


he was seeking a 
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seemed savorless to him. Here was 
the D’Harcourt—it was. too noisy. 
Here the Pantheon Bar—it was the 
resort of American tourists, who came 
to gape at commercialized bohemia. 
Oh, la, la! Where was he to hide him- 
self ? 

He strolled on up the Boulevard St. 
Michel, consistently ignoring the greet- 
ings of his friends. At the end of 
the Observatoire Gardens, he made a 
wide detour in order to avoid passing 
the Closerie des Lilas. Herminie might 
have stopped there before going to the 
Dome. Yet he turned from the far 
end of the square into the Boulevard 
du Montparnasse, hesitated at the cross- 
ing of his own street, the rune Campagne 
Premicre, and found himself at last 
precisely opposite to the Dome. 

“See what to our habits we 
all are!” he mused aloud. “But no! I 
shall rise superior to temptation.” 

He surveyed the numerous small 
cafés in sight. Choosing the one that 
t frequented, he 


almost 


slaves 


he leas 
ed through the 


and 


aoor 


plump little gnome, 


stumbled over 
viously the proprietor. 


who was ol 

“A cup of coffee, if you please,” he 
ordered, taking a seat at one of a row 
of pathetically vacant tables. 

“Good, monsieur !” 

“With a little glass of rum.” 

“Very good, monsieur!” 

The amount of care given to the 
preparation of this modest tipple 


amused the student. The proprietor 
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rummaged in a cabinet until he found 
a bottle of Martinique rum, draped with 
cobwebs which he had collected with 
some trouble in a near-by stable. He 
poured out a few drops, tasted it, and 
approved the flavor with a vigorous 
nod. While he filled the customer’s 
glass, his wife, a brunette with provo- 
cative lips, slipped out of her seat be- 
hind the cash desk and drew a cup of 
coffee. The solitary waiter, who an- 
swered to the name of Gaston, pre- 
sented his tray across the zinc bar, 
received the order, and _ bore it 
reverentially to Feypel. 

“This coffee is the best in Paris,” 
cried the latter, the instant his lips 
had touched the cup. 

“Monsieur exaggerates,” beamed the 
proprietor. 

“Not at all,” said the student sol- 
emnly. “Such matters are too serious 
to jest about. I have vainly sought the 
perfect café au rhum in Havana, Java, 
and Mecca.” 

“Monsieur has traveled extensively.” 

“And now I find it,” declaimed Fey- 
pel, ignoring the interruption, “at this 
hospitable bar that ought to be more 
popular than the Café de la Paix.” 

“I shall always try to deserve such 
high praise.” 

“You will get your reward, unless 
you become avaricious and try to make 
us pay too much for coffee.” 

“Monsieur is studying at the 
Beaux Arts: 


Sor- 
bonne, or perhaps at the - 

“La, la! 
pel. “I give you advice which the good 
God knows is sound, and you reproach 
me with being a student. You are afraid 
I will ask for credit.” 

“A thousand pardons! But monsieur 
misunderstands. I have the greatest 
affection for the students. I welcome 
them to my café.” 

“And the ladies of the Quartier?” 

“They also, by all means,” said the 
proprietor fervently. 

“I see none of my comrades here.” 


lam suspected !”” oried Fey - 
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“It is an off night. What y 
you? The Bal Bullier is open.” 

Feypel went through a burlesque” 
show of doubt, expanding at last intg. 
complete good-fellowship. 

“In spite of being a student, and a 
Belgian at that, I do not need credit 
on this particular evening,” he said. “i 
need sympathy. I implore you and 
madame to drink with me.” 

The gnome sat down at the table 
but his wife pleaded that she was not 
thirsty and would rather stay behind 
the desk and watch them enjoy them. 
selves. A bottle of wine was ordered, 
It was served by Gaston with eves 
more respect than he had bestowed on 
the café au rhum. Had it not cost one 
franc and fifty centimes? 

“Your health, Monsieur 

“Ferdinand de Brocqueville Feypel” 
replied the student. “And yours, 
Monsieur F 

“Labarbe.” 

“How descriptive some names are! 
No offense, monsieur. I meant to com- 
pliment you on your very becoming 
beard.” 

“You students are the devil for 
repartee,” said Labarbe. “You give life 
to a café.” 

“That is our reputation, though some- 
times we make merry in order to hide 


” 


our sorrows.” 

“You are not the only ones who find 
to do that.” 

But consider my case 


it necessary 

“Admitted ! 
My heart was broken to-day.” 

“Surely that will prove to be only 
temporary.” 

“IT parted to-day from my Herminie 
Duclos, the most beautiful girl in the 
Quartier—forever,” said Feypel im 
pressively. 

“What a tragedy!” 

“Say, rather, a painful dental opera 
tion. Love is like a tooth. As soo 
as it makes one suffer, it must be pulled 
out by the roots.” 

“To my mind,” mildly ventured the 





Waiter, Gaston, “love is like a carpen- 
ter’s nail. One nail drives out another ; 
one love drives out another.” 

“Gaston, for shame!” cried the La- 
barbes in one breath. 

“Let him alone,” crowed Feypel. “A 
waiter who can coin epigrams,is an 
asset to any café.” 

“There was something in what he 
said,” admitted Labarbe. 

“Certainly! In order to forget my 
wound, I must apply a hair of the dog 
that bit me. You should have arranged 
for me to meet a large company here 
—dozens, scores, hundreds of the youth 
and beauty of the Quartier.” 

“It is the night of the Bal 
Bullier ” began Labarbe anxiously ; 
but Feypel cut him short. 

“Be frank with me. You talked about 
welcoming the students. ._ What you 
meant was that you would be glad to 
welcome them. I am the first student 
who ever came here, is it not true?” 

“Tt is, monsieur,” answered Labarbe 
sadly. “It is even less than the truth. 
I have almost no customers.” 

“That will never do. We are always 
ready to exchange old loves for new, 
whether they be cafés or women. But 
you must show some enterprise.” 

“What can I do?” 

“To begin with, you must find an 
attractive name for the café.” 

“It is called La Rotonde.” 

“Bah! That is a base parody on the 
Dome acr« > street.” 

Labarbe wrinkled his forehead and 
pondered deeply, his hand clutching his 
beard. 

“It might be rechristened the ‘Café 
of the Strangers,’” suggested madame 
from her point of vantage. 

Feypel banged the table with such 
energy that the now empty bottle 
toppled over. 

“There!” he cried. “You have a wife 
of ideas, monsieur, not to speak of a 
witty waiter. ‘Café of the Strangers,’ 
to be sure. The Quartier is full of 
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strangers. The name should flatter 
them.” 

“T shall adopt it,” chuckled Labarbe. 
“The victory is won.” 

“But no! But no! That is not 
enough... Something must occur here 
that will give character to the place.” 

“For instance?” 

“How can I tell you offhand? A 
merry romance. Or a duel, a suicide, a 
murder, perhaps.” 

Labarbe shook his head despondently. 

“One never knows how to take you 
students. A murder in my café! That 
would be terrible!” 

“It would make your fortune. But 
let that pass. You seem to be a timid 
man. A romance is more in your line. 
It should be easy to arrange one.” 

“You yourself should be the hero of 
it, monsieur,” laughed madame, while 
Gaston smiled discreetly behind his 
hand. 

3ut Labarbe, before whose eyes the 
glittering bauble, success, had been 
dangled, had never been more serious 
in his life. He blinked rapidly, like 
a solemn and bewhiskered owl. Plainly, 
an inspiration was hesitating whether 
to alight on him. An instant later and 
he had plucked it from the air. He 
bounded to his feet. 

‘Monsieur Feypel.” he declared, “for 
the last hour, a lady has been sitting 
outside on my terrace. I shall invite 
her to join you.” 

“What?” exclaimed the  studenf. 

‘ally, even for the Quartier Latin, 
you are a trifle unconventional.” 

“Not at all. You know the lady.” 

“The devil I do!” 

“Absolutely. Have you not guessed? 
It is your lost sweetheart.” 

“You must be mad.” 

“All this time,” bubbled Labarbe, “I 
have been trying to place the lady in 
my mind. Now I recall that it is with 
you that I saw her, last week in the 
Luxembourg Gardens. You come here 
alone. She does the same thing. I 
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know broken hearts when I see them. 
I shall restore you to each other’s arms. 
What a glorious romance for the café!” 

“It would not be a romance!” shouted 
Feypel, thoroughly alarmed. “It would 
be a reconciliation! It would be ridic- 
ulous !” 

But already the little man had 
darted through the door. Feypel 
glanced wildly about him, seeking a way 
of escape. Too late. Labarbe was 
coming back, accompanied by the 
woman. 

The student, huddled in his chair, re- 
fused at first to look up. Then he rose 
with very bad grace, turned his head, 
and stared into a pair of blue Nor- 
mande eyes, set in a pale face and 
framed with brown curls bobbed like 
those of a young boy. 

“Say that you are pleased to meet 
monsieur again,” cooed Labarbe, rub- 
bing his hands. 

“We are both pleased, are we not?” 
murmured the girl. 

“It is ages since I had so agreeable 
a surprise,” said Feypel, drawing a deep 
breath. 

Had his physique permitted, Labarbe 
would certainly have performed a hand- 
spring, expressive of his benevolent joy. 

“Another bottle of wine, Gaston,” he 
ordered importantly. “This time, 
monsieur and madame will drink with 
me.” 

He hovered about the table. 
guests turned their backs upon him and 
spoke to each other in low tones. 

“Why did you come here to-night ?” 
asked Feypel. 

“T did not want to go to the Dome 
after—after—what had happened.” 

“T came for the same reason.” 

“You poor, lonely boy!” 

“After all, it would be foolish of us 
not to help each other to forget.” 

“T think so, too.” 


But his 
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The wine arrived. The student 
his companion drank hastily, ang 
once made their excuses. 

“It is late, and—and I must 
for my examinations—you understand* 
stammered Feypel. 

“Assuredly. Au revoir, monsieur 4 
‘dame. I wish you continued happj. 
ness. You will not forget the café” 
cried Labarbe. 

“Mon Dieu, no! We shall not forge 
it. Au revoir!” 

The door closed behind them. 

“There, now!” exclaimed Labarhbe, 
turning to his wife. “I call that a good 
evening’s work. They will return and 
bring their friends. Do they not have 
reason to be grateful to me? I gaye 
them back to each other,” 

“You owl!” said Madame Labarbe 
“That was not Monsieur Feypels 
Herminie. That was Suzanne Blafarde 
who on his account quarreled with Kar 
goff, the Russian student at the Beaux 
Arts, two days ago.” 

“Mon Dieu! What have I done” 

“Merely been ten times more succes 
ful than you deserve. You set out fo 
blow upon dead embers. And see, yott 
have hastened a romance in bohemia, 
instead.” 

“The students will split their sides 
laughing at me.” 

“But they will flock here to do it,” 
said Madame Labarbe calmly. “Tob 
ready for them, we must at once have 
the new sign painted above the door, 
But in place of the Café of the 
Strangers, it shall be the Café of the 
Lonely Friends. Believe me, my little 
cabbage, after to-night’s romance, that 
name will make our fortune.” 


Those who knew the most frivolots 
of Quartier Latin cafés before the wat 
need not be told to what a fantasti¢ 
degree this prophecy was fulfilled, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


IGHLANS rang up Leslie next 
morning and asked: 


“Heard the news? Miss El- 
lis is engaged to Stacey.” 

His voice sounded thin and queer. 
Leslie’s came back quite level: 

“When are they going to be mar- 
ried?” 

“No doubt quite soon. Good-by,” 
said Highlans. But Leslie called: 

“Hello! Don’t ring off for a mo- 
ment. Tell me some more.” 

“T can’t,” said Highlans. ‘“She’s ex- 
pecting me to go and lunch to-day to 
hear all about it. I don’t think I’ll go. 
I don’t want to hear. Couldn’t stand it. 
That fellow! Isn’t it awful? What do 
you say” 

Leslie was asking: 

“Have you refused to lunch? No? 
Then let it alone, will you? T’ll go, 
instead. It'll be a chance of finding her 
alone, if it’s 


“ 


” 
an arrangement. 
said Highlans still in his 


“?D 
| 
I 


ut please give all the 


Right-o,” 
queer voice 


usual regrets for me.” He rang off. 


Georgine took Leslie’s letters that 


morning. He sent for her, dismissing 
the gaunt girl secretary. But he said 
nothing to Georgine; only dictated his 
letters expressionlessly, standing on the 
hearthrug, shoulders hunched, eyes re- 
garding her piercingly. Piercing as 
that survey was, however, she knew 
that he did not see her. 

She sat for a moment or two wait- 
ing, after dictation was finished, her 
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hands folded on her lap. Once she had 
been privileged in that room. She had. 
not as yet utterly foregone her privi- 
lege. This morning a message spoke 
from him to her. He was in need. 

She waited. 

She thought flashingly, in those long 
moments, of other times, when he had 
suddenly given up the bitterness of his 
heart to her in a few brief words which 
she had understood. She remembered 
quiet evenings in her flat, when he had 
come to her and they had sat together 
on the divan and talked. She remem- 
bered beguiling him slowly, so slowly 
that step by step she could now in her 
mind retrace her path to where it had 
stopped just short of conquest; letting 
him know, without telling, that he could 
look to her, talk to her, expect of her 
and not be disappointed, lean on her. 
He had never leaned on her, though. 

Was he now coming back from the 
pilgrimage he had fruitlessly 
away from her? 

Or should she renunciate, whisper to 
him the way the winding paths of that 


taken 


pilgrimage went, so that he could reach 
at a stride or two its triumphant end ? 

She was a woman in hell, agonizing 
in her doubt: 

“Shall I keep the beloved in torment 
with me? Or send him up to heaven?” 

A few seconds dropped by with the 
finality of stones falling to the bottom 
of a pool. 

She waited. 

Their eyes met. Now he saw her, 
and was recalled from that visionary 
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journey he had taken somewhere she 
had not followed. Her own eyes 
looked back at him steadily. She al- 
most spoke, but, questing for response, 
found none. She felt how far away 
he was; she knew him beyond her 
reach. 

Silence was one, and not the least, 
of her clevernesses. She used it where 
less knowledgeable women would have 
bungled in speech. She expressed 
nothing save infinite reception. Thus 
she waited. 

Leslie ‘spoke at last. 

“That’s all,” he said. 

She got up and left him. 

She gave the letters to the gaunt girl 
who waited for them in the anteroom, 
then sat at her desk and attended to the 
business that fell to her lot. She was 
still there when Leslie passed out 
rather early on his way to lunch. She 
did not look up, but knew that his own 
look wavered, that he hesitated. 

When she went out, ten minutes later, 
she scamped her lunch time to choose 
flowers. She ordered a great armful 
of them to be sent round to the flat. 


Mary was alone when Leslie came. 
Expecting Highlans, expecting a talk 
with him of some difficulty to both, she 
had sent auntie out shopping, with in- 
junctions to lunch at her favorite store 
and do herself well. As for Mary, 
she was nervous. She knew that High- 
lans loved her; every look and word 
spoke it, though of actual love-making 
there had been none since that taxi- 
cab kiss months ago. How to meet 
him? She had scarcely slept all night, 
and had still an unusual pallor when 
Glen Leslie was shown in. 

“Oh, you!” she cried, with a rush 
of relief. 

There would be three to lunch, then! 
And the third would banish the con- 
straint imposed upon the two. MHap- 
pily she moved forward to greet him. 


“Sir James is coming, too!” she: 
in« the same breath. ‘. 

White-bloused, slender-footed, shor 
skirted, she looked almost a child, Her 
face had no trace of rouge. She wag 
fresh and young and simple, for all her 
woman’s allure. As he looked at her, 
a stronger revolt seized the man, jj 
would be like throwing a flower into 
the mud to let Stacey have her, to spoif 
and despoil her. He spoke quietly, 
holding her hand: 

“T came here instead of Highlans, to 
make his regrets. I thought I’d fing 
you alone. It’s hard to get hold of you 
these days.” 

“I’m glad you’ve come. Yes, I'm 
busy, I know. Sit here.” 

She motioned him to sit beside her 
on the broad window seat. 

“T haven’t been to see you, either, 
lately,” she said. 

“That’s a favor I can hardly expect” 

“But you get it sometimes.” 

“When you’re very kind.” 

“You’ve heard my news?” And ina 
rush she added, “About my new cot 
tract, I mean?” 

“Ves, I’ve heard that news. What 
a magnificent lady you are!” 

“T shall never be magnificent. But 
I’m pleased. It means, doesn’t it, that 
I’ve won out?” 

“You’ve won out, absolutely.” 

“And I’ve won out, as Sir James said 


2? 


I would, as a woman, haven't I: 
“Completely. You could never have 
been anything else.” 
“Once I imagined being a great sue 
cess in business of—of some kind, 1 
imagined sitting in an office all my 


‘own 


“I’m glad you’ve stuck to your own 
métier.” 

She fetched the wedding-cake box 
from the mantelpiece. 

“This is Daisy Buttons’ wedding 
cake. Eat a crumb for luck.” 

“Whose luck?” he said. 

“Everybody’s, if you like.” 
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There was very little cake left when 
she opened the box, but she found a 
crumb and, impelled by some childish 
devilment, put it between his lips with 
her own finger tips. 

Her hand at his lips seemed to give 
his passion a tug on reins that ran 
from his hot heart to has disciplined 
mouth. Catching the hand, he held it 
there, looking at her the while. 

“Pye heard other news,” he said, 
“greater news. Damn your contract ! 
What’s that? It’s yourself. Mary, 
what are you doing with yourself?” 

The door opened, and he dropped 
her hand as the maid came in bearing 
hot dishes. She put these on the 
sideboard, cast her glance 
around the table, murmured, “Lunch 
is served, miss,” and under her knowl- 
edgeable eye they sat down at the round 
table and helped themselves with for- 
mality to the dishes she handed. 

Mary began the conversation. She 
led it a little way, a very little way, 


trained 


with: 

“Wishenshaw’s new piece is fine. 
We've got a scene that will knock out 
everything else in London.” 

But there it died. Regardless of the 
servant in the background, conscious 
that the time was short—for mightn’t 
Stacey be coming in after lunch, at 
any moment, to bear his capture away 
id without preamble: 
talk to 
alone? I 


—Leslie Sa 
“T’ve ome here to you, 
Mary Mayn’t we be can 


+ +1 
el ne 


servant away as if 
Her 
shrugged nervously. But, disregarding 
the appeal in her eyes, he repeated: 

“What are you doing with yourself, 
Mary ?” 


She answered boldly: 


resigning herself. shoulders 


“I’m getting married.” 

“TO Stacey !”’ His voice let out dis- 
gust and protest and passion. 

“To-morrow,” she said, lifting her 
head 

9 


He knew her stubborn look ‘and 
paused before it. Then he repeated: 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Yes. We get the week-end for a 
honeymoon.” 

“A honeymoon—with Stacey!” 

“Mr. Leslie, what do you mean?” 

“That cad! Mary i 

“Mr. Leslie, how dare you come here 
and——” 

“T dare. 
friend . 

“Best 
claimed: “No! 
found him!” 

“Found whom?” 

“The man I told you about.” 

“That letter-writing fellow ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Frederic Stacey.” 

Leslie sat quiet and stony for a min- 
ute. A grim smile lifted his upper lip 
very slightly. Then, turning to her, he 
replied : 

“Some one has told you a lie, Mary. 
Was it Stacey?” 

“He told me.” 

“You believed him?” 

“Of course.” 

“Why ?” 

“Could I d-d-do otherwise ?” 

She began to falter a little. That lack 
which had made itself felt last night, 
when all should have been rapture, 
troubled her again. To fight it, she 


I’m perhaps your best 
ex- 
I’ve 


Then she 
That’s it! 


friend ?” 
No! 


repeated more staunchly: 


“Could I do otherwise 

Lunch them. 
He took her hand and held it in spite 
of the open rebellion in her eyes. 


interested neither of 


“You always hated to be cross-ques- 
tioned; you always hated advice and 
dictation,” he said. “But I’ve got to 
question you. You must be saved.” 

“From Freddy ?” 

“Exactly.” 
hus- 


“From the man who'll be my 


band to-morrow ?” 
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“He'll never be your husband if I can 
stop it.” 

“You can’t.” 

“Look at me, Mary. 
love him?” 

It seemed a long while that they 
looked at each other. He drew a little 
closer unconsciously. 

“Tell me!” he ordered. “Answer!” 
For the moment he dominated. 

She answered half fearfully: “I love 
—oh, yes, I do love!—the man who 
wrote those letters!” 

He gave a cry, short, stifled. It broke 
from him before he was aware. He 
covered it quickly with a rough jum- 
ble of words: 

“Stacey didn’t write those letters to 
you. He’s deceiving you. It’s a lie 
to make you marry him. Sweet as 
you are, he doesn’t love you. No. 
You're a gold mine. That’s what men 
‘of his sort want. You don’t know all 
men yet. You’ve not rubbed shoulders 


Now do you 


with the roving cadgers of this world. 
My dear, my dear, 


I know his kind. 
for God’s sake believe me! 
wrote those letters!’ 

Trying to tear her hand away, she 
said passionately : 

“T’ve never really hated—despised— 
you till now!” 

“And now?” 

“TI despise you! 
a man behind his back!” 

“I’m telling the truth about him as 
I’ll tell it to his face any time.”’ 

“Tt’s not the truth! He must have 
written the letters!” 

“He must, must he? 

“He’s got them. He 
about with him always. 
mean so much to. him. 
his letters have meant to me.” 

Leslie released her struggling hand. 
He leaned on the table, arms crossed, 
shoulders hunched. 

“He carries a letter of yours about 
with him always?” 

“Always. He told me so.” 


He never 


You’re lying about 


And why ?” 

carries one 
They—they 
As much as 


“You saw one of your letters on hi 
perhaps?” : 

His tone, half savage, half ironic, A 
stung her. 

“T saw one. 
she flung back. 

He made no sign in reception of that, 
but sat looking at her and then around 
the room, rather vaguely. He consid- 
ered the clock. 

“A quarter to two,” he said. 

“A quarter to two,” she said hesj- 
tantly, staring at him. She thought: 
“What does a quarter to two matter? 
Oh, he’s had no lunch!” Returning to 
her hospitable duties, she pressed it on 
him. “You're not eating. Ring. We'll 
have*the next course. Oh, dear! I’m 
sorry ——” 

He burst out laughing. 

“Lunch!” he said. 
queer little girl!” 

“To offer you lunch when you've 
come to eat it?” 

“You know what I 
wasn’t lunch.” 

“You came, it seems, to make me un- 
happy.” 

Suddenly tears ran down her cheeks 
unchecked, like a baby’s tears. She 
gazed at him pathetically through a 
mist of them. He gave again that 
half exclamation, half cry, and, pushing 
his chair against hers, caught her to 
him. 

“Don’t!” he begged thickly. 

She drooped against him and cried: 
beastly ! Help me to 


Of course I saw it? 


“Lunch! You 


came for. It 


“Then don’t be 
be hapj y og 

He said, “I’m trying. God help you 
if you won’t take my help, for Stacey 
never will!” 

“How dare you?” she sobbed. 

But for all her effort at resentment, 
she still leaned against him. Men—even 
angry ones—were comforting to cry 
on. She had a faint memory of how 
nice Highlans had been once. Leslie 
was strangely nice, strangely sufficing. 
And yet there was Stacey. If he were 
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here now Loyalty, inexplicably re- 
juctant, rose in her. Putting Leslie 
away with tremulous, violent hands, she 
stood up. 

“My hair!” she said, raising search- 
ing fingers to it. “My face! What do 
I look like, if any one comes in?” 

“Any one won't. [’ll wait on you.” 
Automatically the rose and changed the 
plates, helping the cold sweet and serv- 
ing her. His brain worked. His con- 
trol over himself was superhuman. He 
knew himself full of an anger, a dan- 
ger, a ruthless hunting, killing lust that 
subordinate itself to times and 
manners. Gone were the days when 
man went simply out to slay. Coming 
back to the civilized table, delicately 
laden, he sat down, and presently said, 
with a quietude behind which was 
chained that striving beast: 

“Mary, Stacey did not write those 
letters to you.” 

“You make me despise you,” she 
said, and now she said it very, very 


must 


sorrow fully. 
A barrel organ began to play out- 
side, possessed of a soulless ribaldry: 
You—made—me—love—you. 
[ didn't want to do it! 
I didn’t want to do it! 
“What time is your wedding, Mary ?” 
asked Leslie, turning to her. 
“At two.” 
“T shall be there,” he said. 
Soon after that, he went. He 


from the lift, 


met 


parcel 


eroinge 
PSs 


Leslie, he 


tw itte red, 


“you’ve heard? My niece Mary—to- 


morrow ‘i 

He signed brusquely to the lift por- 

ter, and they descended. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Moving about her flat, Georgine dis- 
posed the flowers she had bought at 
midday Warm-colored chrysanthe- 
mums added masses of red-brown color 
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to the little sitting room. The divan 
was pushed close to the fire. Two 
shaded lights glowed  subduedly. 
Georgine had telephoned to the brazen 
maid : 

“Get dinner for two, a good dinner 
—mayonnaisé, steak, creams, a savoury. 
Be sure it’s all good. Open another 
bottle of Burgundy.” 

The maid was perfect at her task, 
clever, careful, watchful, and always 
intrigued in her mistress’ game. 

Georgine herself was brushed and 
perfumed and sleek. Her cares for her 
person were mostly of the small and 
subtle kind that tell a hundredfold more 
potently than jewels or a gorgeous 
gown. Her nails were perfect; her 
skin was powdered flawlessly ; her silk 
stockings were of the best silk, firm 
and fine; her long and slender feet were 
in brocade slippers bearing buckles of 
flashing paste that were worth more 
than all else she wore put together. 
For the rest, she had just thrown on 
the black satin wrapper in which Mary 
had admired her. And when she had 
cared thus for her person, she saw 
that her table was perfect. She saw 
to it that the whole place was a har- 
mony of rest. 

She had not asked a guest to dinner, 
although she had ordered her table to 
be set for two. She had received no 
message, no sign, yet she rose quietly 
expectant, unsurprised, from the divan, 
Leslie came in. 

They did not looked 
around the room, at her: he sensed the 
quietness and bien aise. She smiled, 
and made room for him on the divan 
beside her, and they sat there before 
the fire. 

He did not know how her heart 
thudded. She appeared restful, ob- 
scure; she did not worry him with a 
question or a greeting. For that he 
felt a grateful relief. 

He passed his hand slowly over his 
face and sighed. 


when, at seven-thirty, 


speak. He” 
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Then she spoke in an ordinary level 
voice without pressing sympathy. 

“You look very tired,” she said. 

He said simply: “I am tired.” 

She looked at the clock, in a man- 
ner comfortably ordinary. 

“T said dinner was to be served di- 
rectly you came.” 

“And you did not know I was com- 
_ ing.” 

“Yes,” said Georgine, “I knew that.” 

He turned to look at her, but she was 
just lounging at ease, her hands move- 
less on her crossed knees, one foot 
slightly swinging. As he looked, she 
checked the swing of her foot and sat 
quite still. 

“T did not really mean to come,” he 
said. “I was drawn here.” 

The brazen maid looked in, her 
bright eyes peering curiously over her 
high-colored cheeks, and said: 

“Dinner is served.” 

“Come,” said Georgine. 

They went in to dinner. 

Georgine did not keep the maid in 
the room; she appeared only to change 
courses. Nevertheless, the meal was a 
silent one. The man. was too deeply 
troubled, the woman too responsive to 
his trouble, to say much. He ate me- 
chanically, she seeing to it that he ate. 
And she filled his glass with red wine 
more often than he realized. His pro- 
found melancholy lifted a little under 
the aura of extreme well-being, under 
the warm breath of an understanding 
that he sensed, as he always did when 
he was with her. Without his telling, 
she knew that he was troubled; with 
out feeling her way, she knew that he 
wanted to, bask in the silence. There 
were the gentle shades of old confi- 
dences over them, so that comprehen- 
sion was perfect. 

And presently they were again 
seated on the divan, and the last service 
of coffee bringing was over. And he 
turned to her and whispered: “Geor- 
gine!” 
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For the woman it was a great me 
ment, a terrible moment. She had 
waited for it—this hour in which she 
had thought he would return. Even 
now she did not all at once meet him; 
she paused to feel her way, to read 
him. Her heart, which had been beat- 
ing high, sank. 

He was not a lover; he was a man 
who turned to her in agony, because 
he had turned to her before. 

She took his hand: 

“You’ve come here to tell me some- 
thing,” she said. “Tell me.” : 
Suddenly he went on his knees be- 
side her, and she caught his head to 
her shoulder and held it there. Some- 

thing maternal stirred in her. 

“Georgine,” he whispered, “I’m in 
hell!” 

She answered him gently, her heart 
cold. 

“That means in love, doesn’t it? I 
know.” 

“How do you know?” 

She didn’t cry: “Because I’ve been 
caught in my own toils! I spread the 
ret and meshed my own feet!” 

Wisely she replied: “Isn't 
hell ?” 

“Heaven,” he said, “heaven!” 

“T haven’t found it so,” said Geor- 
gine. Then she asked: “Why did you 
come to me, Glen ?” 

“Don’t you realize that you’re the 
only human being I’ve talked to, who 
am? For 


love 


knows me me as | 


years How many ?” 


“Four.” 


“Four years—is it?>—I’ve been able 


to come here and talk to you, and 
you've been very kind to me, Georgine. 
But isn’t it longer than four years?” 

“The last year hasn’t counted. You 
didn’t want me.” 

“True.” 

“Why didn’t you want me?” 

“T fell in love.” 

She burst out: 
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“You didn’t know her then! You 
hadn’t met her!” 

“Kighteen months ago, our letters 
began.” 

Georgine was not a voluble woman. 
She never exclaimed or discussed or 
commented when a truth was presented 
simply to her. All she uttered now 
was: 

“It was you who wrote to Mary?” 

All he replied was: 

“Can’t you help me? Can’t you help 
me? I never remember coming to you 
when you haven’t helped.” 

“It was help of a different kind,” 
she prompted him, but the man was far 
away from her on the sea of his own 
troubles. 

“You've helped me, by things you’ve 
said, the company you've given, during 
years when I’d have gone to pieces if 
it hadn’t been for you. I used to come 
here and talk to you. I used to e 

“That’s over. And _ when 
things are dead, they’re dead. 
Sof 

“That’s over. 
to me.” 

“Glen, what do you want to say to 


these 
Isn’t it 


You were very good 


me now ?” 

“It’s Mary, Georgine! 
ing Stacey.” 

“When?” said Georgine, in a lifeless 
voice. 


She’s marry- 


“To-morrow.” 
orgine sat there, thinking silently. 
her hand 
| | . tl 


ulder. ‘There 


and pressed hi: 


for her. 
lought on. 
So Mary was marrying Stacey. To 
morrow Mary would be lost. And to- 
morrow evening again, this man might 
come to her in his despair, and the next 
evening, and the next. Despair might 
deliver into her hands what wiles had 
never done. For a while torments 
would devour him. But—she knew 
men. He must turn for comfort where 


comfort was. Out of darkness he must 


grope for the light that she would carry/ 
He must reach out, in the dire rage of 
his loneliness, for the passionate claim 
of the human touch. 

The room, warm and homely, har- 
bored them. 

“Some time,” she thought, “I should 
keep him here. He would not want 
to go.” 

She folded her arms about his shoul- 
ders. Something maternal stirred in 
her and waged its war against her 
cruelty. 

So she asked: 

“Glen, you really love the girl 

He looked up at her. It was enough. 

“Tf I could give her to you ” said 
Georgine. There she stopped a long 
while. 

“Tell me,” said Leslie, “what to do.” 

He asked it like a child. 

“How should I know?” 

“You do know. You have a wonder- 
ful; damnable wisdom. I’ve never 
known a woman like you.” 

The moments went by with the fatal- 
ity of dropping stones. She sat and 
looked at his bowed head. And she 
thought and thought; and the. fight in 
her was faint, very faint. It died 
away. 

“T can’t help now,” she said flatly. 
“There is nothing I can say or do.” 

But the next instant she felt his 
struggle, she saw him broken. He was 
weeping—horrible tears. She suffered. 

She put him away from her and stood 
| ising herself, pressing 
her hands on her slim hips. The man, 
too, got to is feet and stood. His 
shame was bitter. He looked at the 
ground and began to stammer: 

“Oh, fool that I am! I ask your 
pardon. I ‘ 

She swaggered across the room, She 
had a smile on her lips, little, satiric. 

“After all,” she said lightly, “there is 
something I can do.” 

She unlocked a drawer in her bu- 
reau, took out a slip of paper, and 
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came back to him with that trailing 
‘walk she affected in a wrapper. 

“If you were free to-night, you could 
marry her to-morrow.” 

“If!” he repeated with extreme sav- 
ageness. 

Georgine spoke casually. 

“Sit down again. We'll both sit 
down. You know how I like the cush- 
ions put. Thank you. And now 2 
Then, in an ordinary voice, she gave 
herself to the task of amazement. “I 
meant,” she said, “at one time, to be 
Mrs. Glen Leslie myself. Your wife, 
of course, was a stumblingblock, but 
wives don’t deter me. I made up my 
mind to the necessity of the divorce 
court when the time came, and then 
something happened. It was Fred 
Stacey. 

“It was on my holiday two years 
ago, when I went down to Rock Beach. 
You know it—a cheap, noisy little sea- 
side place, all band and pier and tinsel 
shows. I went to one of those tinsel 
shows one night, and they were sell- 


ing photographs—signed—of the per- 


formers for sixpence each. I looked 
over the shoulder of a boy who was 
looking through them, and saw a spotty 
old picture post card among the newer 
ones by mistake. There were two peo- 
ple on it—‘the Lotus Dancers,’ with 
exotic names I can’t remember. But 
they were your wife and Frederic 
Stacey.” 

As he stood staring at 
manner of a man who has only partly 
what he rat- 


her in the 
assimilated hears, she 
tled on: 

“They were husband and wife six 
years ago. They’re still husband and 
wife. I made it my business to ask 
questions of the proprietor of that show 
at Rock Beach. I’ve got a copy of 
their marriage certificate here. Being a 
woman who likes my luxuries, I can 
easily understand Mrs. Dora Stacey. 
She isn’t built for rough and tumble. 
She and Stacey conspired together. 
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She was to ‘marry’ a rich man if g 

could catch one, and she did. And they 
seem to have finally decided that he was 
to ‘marry’ a rich wife if he could find 
one. And they’ve found one. And they 
would both be in the same city, and see 
each other frequently, and rejoice in 
each other’s luck. You see the plan?” 

Leslie caught at that slip of paper 
she was holding out to him. 

“This has all got to be verified,” he 
stammered, “verified wf 

“T’ll give you the necessary details,” 
said Georgine with a great coolness, 
“And you can verify as much as you 
like. But I think you'll find that a: 
telephone message to Mrs. Stacey, and 
one to him, will have astonishing re- 
sults.” 

“You mean?” 

“It would be a prosecution by the 
They’d. probably beat it to-night 
She unhooked the tele- 

and said: “Try,” 


state. 
if they knew.” 
phone receiver, 
wanly smiling. 

He rang up Stacey’s hotel. 

He was again in command of him- 
self, though a great excitement tore 
through him—the excitement of a lad 
at a wonder show. Almost at once, he 
got Stacey. 

“Hello! That Stacey? I’m Leslie. 
Stacey, I hear that for several years I 
have been stealing your wife. Eh? 
What? Yes. I’ve been looking at a 
copy of your marriage lines, and your 
claim seems prior to mine. Would you 
like to come round and talk to me 
about it? I didn’t hear what you said. 
Do? I shall do what I have every right 
to do, of course. What do you think, 
you damned sponger? Are you there? 
Are you there ?” 

Leslie hung up the receiver. 

“He’s not there,” he said blandly. 
Shoulders hunched, hands in pockets, 
he stood regarding Georgine. All at 
once he laughed out. 


“You amazing woman! If it’s true! 
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God, if it’s true! All this time you’ve 
known and kept quiet. Why? Why?” 

“I was waiting my own time.” Her 
lips twisted. “Go!” she flung out. 

“Go?” he repeated like a man in a 
dream. “Go? Where?’ 

“To your Mary.” 

She heard the front door slam be- 
hind him. 

She remembered’ very vividly, as she 
stood there, saying to a black-haired 
girl in an angel robe: “Has he made 
love to you? He can, you know.” 

Leslie was at the stage door waiting 
for Mary. She came out wrapped in 
fur, and stepped into his waiting taxi- 
cab with dignity, saying: 

“T hope you’ve come to tell me you’re 
sorry about what you said at lunch. I 
hope this is your amends.” 

But he just took her into his arms, 
dignity and all. 

“Listen!” he said. “Listen! I’ve a 
wonderful tale for you. I always hate 
a fellow who takes advantage of taxi- 
cabs for his lovemaking, but I can’t 
wait. Oh, Mary, you darling, listen! 
I'm free to tell you! I’m free! I 
love you. I’ve been writing to you, 
telling you so and hoping you didn’t 
read it between my lines, for a year 
And, Mary, this wedding 
not me instead of 

Stacey’s not your letter 
Stacey’s not your lover. He’s 


It’s ] 


and a half! 
to-morrow—why 
Stacey ? 
writer. 
your husband. 

Tell you? I will 


you before I start on such 


to be 


ing 
yp? I can’t. 
I must kiss 
along story. I couldn’t possibly put it 
off till the end.” 


After the wedding a week later, 
Highlans drove Georgine home from 
the church. There hadn’t been a re- 
ception; bride and groom rushed away 
with, Highlans complained, conspicuous 
haste, and auntie drove off in a taxi. 

But Georgine, unexcited, very quiet, 
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sat in a corner of Highlans’ car, going 
swiftly to a flat full of memories. 

Highlans was quiet, too. 

“We've each got a sore head,” he 
thought. 

He was compassionate for the woman 
in the other corner of the car. He had 
always, in a way, admired her, and now, 
privately, he delivered praise. 

‘What a good loser she is! And few 
women are that! Oh, what a good 
loser !” 

He began to chaéter. 

“Tt’s been an astonishing yarn, 
hasn’t it? What exactly did happen to 
Dora Leslie, or Dora Stacey, rather? 
Where did she go?” 
“Who knows? Glen doesn’t want 
to.” 

“But how did she flit?” 

“Glen got home that night and found 
her gone. Stacey’d called for her 
twenty minutes before Glen arrived, 
and they went together.” 

Highlans chattered: “Leslie’s not ex- 
actly slow when he starts, is he? I 
suppose he—er—takes a woman by 
storm.” 

She moved restlessly. 

“Oh! Sorry!” Highlans muttered. 

He did not speak again till the car 
stopped at her address, and he alighted 
to help her out. 

They stood a moment on the pave-. 
ment in the October sunlight. 

“T don’t like weddings,” said High- 


; our cut. I told you be- 
fore we built for them.” 
“You were right.” 
“We're not the marrying kind our- 


weren't 


selves.” 

“Certainly not,” she said. 

She moved away. He followed. 

“I say, not—not going to mope?” 

She said: “Mope! Don’t be such a 
crassy fool, Jim!” and swung into the 
waiting lift with her head up. 


END. 
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T is far, far too long a prologue to 
give in detail—though it leads into 
a path of twenty years. It began 
when she was sixteen and he twenty- 
one, and it stretched*over two turbulent, 
love-sown years. All that’ she knew 
of love he taught her—all that she was 
ever to know. And all that he remem- 
bered of love she gave him—his one 
untouched memory. 

So the falling of blossoms in the 
springtime, and the leaves whisper- 
ing in the summer night, and the quiet 
of autumn, and the naked branches of 
trees against a winter sky, and innum- 
erable tendernesses of nature that they 
had known together, existed not as 
memories of those things themselves, 
but as a part of their love for each 
other. 

When he had finished his college and 
was going West, she went to the train 
with him. They had held each other 
tightly and said their last good-bys be- 
fore they had left her house, shaken 
by this first tragedy of parting. And 
‘at the station, shorn of words, they 
stood silent and awkward, shy of each 
other and of the people round them. 

“T’m going to kiss you—before every- 
body!” he blurted out finally, and, made 
bold by the pain of losing him, she 
threw tight arms about him and kissed 
him many times. 

“You will be true to me this year— 
you will, won’t you?” he kept whisper- 
ing to her, and she answered with her 
kisses. ; 

“No matter what happens, I'll 
always love you,” he repeated for per- 
haps the hundredth time. 
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“Oh, yes—always,” she pledged 
solemnly, her ears hearing only the 
question in his pledge. 

“Let’s promise each 
nothing can change us.” 

“Why should we promise—when we 
know?” she said. 

She waved her wet little handkerchief 
after the train until her friends gathered 
about her, laughing and jesting, and 
carried her off to find solace in a straw- 
berry-ice-cream soda. 


other _ that 
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He did not come back for her. A 
lover’s quarrel is a safer thing, and 
sweeter in the mending, when lips are 
nearer than three thousand miles. But 
she did not know that her love for 
him burned on like a banked fire in her 
heart until after she had married, and 
then, queerly enough, a little flame that 
would not be smothered sprang up, 
burning her happiness for fuel and 
subtly torturing her with its persist- 
ence. 

At first she did not understand; she 
was conscious only of a vague unrest. 
She was always finding herself in a 
nervous, half-pleasant attitude of antici- 


pation, as if something lay just ahead 
of her that would mean exquisite con- 


tent. And then there was the unpleas- 
ant assurance to herself: “Why, there 
is nothing more. What am I looking 
forward to? Does the doctor feel this 
same way ?” 

She could never call her big, splen- 
did husband Jim, as did all his friends; 
even to their closest associates, she 
spoke of him as “the doctor,” and in 
direct address she said “doctor,” or, 
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more frequently, “dear.” She put a 
"queer little inflection into the word 
“dee-ur,” so that some of his men 
friends took it up as a jest; and one 
*day he told her that he often wished he 
could sign his name, “Deeur Danby,” 
because she seemed a part of it. He 
loved her deeply and proudly; and she 
gave him all that a woman who loves 
can give, wondering with a deeper and 
deeper trouble what caused the discon- 
tent in her heart. 

And then one night, quite simply, she 
knew. They were riding home through 
a lovely road that led through fragrant 
woods, and the late sunlight was like 
a thick golden mist. 

“How beautiful it is!” she said idly. 

“You know,” he said slowly, in a 
voice that caressed her, “this sort of 
thing—this beauty—the way the sun 
there is shining on the leaves, and the 
smell of the woods, and the quiet and 
all—it used to sort of hurt me; but now 
that you’re with me, well, it’s just as 
natural and commonplace Oh, I 
can’t explain it, but it’s wonderful— 
the content of it. Kiss me.” 

But the kiss she gave him was in 
memory of other lips, for his awkward 
words had uncovered the secret of her 
unrest. That was the way she had felt 
—with Donald. But now she felt only 
the longing to share that beauty with 
another than this man at her side, whose 
love for her had made her conscious of 
the thing that had so troubled her. 

’ late home that night, and 


} 


ne 


They were 
as they -walk« d to 
darkness, sang out with 
prising sweetness. It startled her—its 
song fitted in so deftly with the memory 
inher mind. She caught her husband’s 
arm. 

“Donald!” she murmured. The 
word, slipping ungoverned from her 
lips, frightened her because of the real- 
ization it brought. 

“What’s the matter, old girl?” asked 
the doctor carelessly. 


the house in t 


a cricket sur- 
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“Oh, nothing. That startled me, 
some way. How—how many things a 
cricket’s song can make you think of, 
can’t it?” 

“W-ell, I can’t say that it does—no,” 
he replied, perhaps more thoughtfully 
than the light question demanded. 

After that night, Ruth found herself 
constantly wishing that she knew 
whether or not Donald still thought of 
her. She knew very little about his 
life. He had married and lived in the 
West. And day after day innumer- 
able comparisons harassed her mind— 
the superficial enjoyment that she now 
had in things that once had given her 
such depths of pleasure. But she did 
not begin to fear that perhaps, some 
day, her life with the doctor must end. 
This other thing seemed merely a long- 
ing that might cease if only she could 
know that Donald loved her. 

And then, five years after her mar- 
riage, she saw him, She was looking 
out of her car window as two great 
transcontinental trains slowed in pass- 
ing at a small Middle-Western town. 
Her eyes found Donald’s at the opposite 
car window, and their gaze clung until 
the trains drew apart. 

“Who was that?” asked her husband, 
who sat across from her and whose gaze 
had followed hers. 

“Dee-ur, that my very first 
sweetheart,” she laughed. “I’d com- 
pletely forgotten he squinted like that.” 

“He may have acquired it. What’s 


was 


his name?” 
“Donald 
A queer smile tightened her hus- 


Roberts.” 


band’s lips. 

“A-h, you called me Donald once, 
now that I think of it.” 

“Did I? How funny! I loved him 
very much—and I thought. he was 
terribly handsome!  It’s—it’s really 
quite a cruel disillusionment.” 

But to herself she exulted; ““He loves 
me, he loves me!” and that night, as 
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she lay awake, the clank of the car 
wheels made her think of the time Don- 
ald had taken her to a baseball game 
in a neighboring town, when the wheels 
had clanked in that same rhythm, and 
Donald had kissed her ear as they had 
gone through a tunnel. 


II. 


After that, worry began to creep into 
her life. Was she giving to her’ hus- 
band all that she honorably should? His 
very love and confidence shamed her. 
She was certain now that she would 
hear from Donald, though they had 
never communicated in any way except 
to exchange wedding cards and brief 
notes of congratulation. 

It was three months before his postal 
came. It lay on top of her pile of 
mail one sunny morning at breakfast, 
a plain white government postal card 
with its message scrawled in a straight 
line through the center. And it said 
only: “Ruth, was it you?” 

Her breakfast that morning might 
have consisted entirely of little chips. 
She had no consciousness of it what- 
ever. She knew as well as if he had 
told her how he had wondered if it 
really had been she, until his thoughts 
had driven him to the question. She 
wanted not to answer at once, but be- 
fore luncheon time she had walked out 
and herself mailed the reply. It was 
as brief as his. She wrote only, “Yes, 
it was I.” 

She had no word of him for two 
years, but in the autumn of the second 
year, she saw him again. She was 
hastily leaving a steamer that she had 
boarded with friends, having tarried 
overtime, when he came hurrying up the 


gangway, scowling as he had always 
done in the bright sun. 


He stopped so abruptly that the 
porter carrying his luggage bumped into 
him violently and pushed him against 
her. He caught her hands tightly to 


Ainslee’s 


him as she unconsciously threw 
out. i 

“Ruth—dearest!” he said. It seemed ~ 
to her that he shouted the words, 

And she could never remember what 
happened, or what she said, or if she 
spoke at all. For the planks were being 
drawn up, and the boat officials must 
have interrupted. She could only re 
member the keenly scathing voice of the 
porter : 

“Cracked—both of ’em—cracked!” 

But she waved him good-by from the 
docks where Doctor Danby was waiting 
for her, not knowing that her husband 
stood beside her; not even wondering 
where Donald was going, or why; 
knowing only that she was glad he loved 
her. The pain in her husband’s face, 
when she.turned to him, terrified her, 

“Ruth, honey, you love that man,” 
he said slowly. 

She had no answer. She looked out 
after the departing steamer, fighting 
desperately for a weapon to drive that 
mortal hurt out of his eyes, helpless ina 
turmoil of emotions. She had never 
loved her husband more deeply than at 
seeing his white, unaccusing face, and 
yet her heart had never beaten with 
such ecstasy as at this new assuranceé 
of Donald’s love. 

They did not speak again until they 
were in their car. 

“T wonder,” he said to her then im 
a queer, controlled voice, “if you have 
to me to have 


any idea what it means 
f waved him 


seen your face as you 
good-by >” 

She turned to him, feigning careless 
surprise. 

“Why, you silly old thing,” she said 
tenderly, “it’s my love for Donald that 
I love—not Donald.” This sounded 
startlingly plausible; she wondered if 
perhaps it weren’t true. “I hope his 
children haven’t inherited that squint,” 
she supplemented. 

“He’s married, is he?” 

“Oh, yes; some little time before we 
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Why, you queer old darling, 
you look positively sick! It’s really 
quite thrilling for an old lady to have 
such a romantic husband.” 

He laughed shortly and dismissed the 
matter with characteristic abruptness. 

“You didn’t see your face, old girl. 
Shall we drive home or ride a way up 
the river?” 

“I'd rather go home, doctor. I’m 
tired,” she said. 

“Don’t call me ‘doctor,’” he jerked 
out irritably. 

“Why, dearest,” she said with real 
concern, “whatever is the matter with 
you? Here, kiss your old wife.” 

’ He leaned over her and kissed her 
lips roughly, though they were driving 
through city streets. 

“T am an old fool,” he laughed. 
“But thank the Lord you don’t see that 
chap often!” 


III. 


In a few months a letter came from 
Donald—a letter with no message, 
merely words. She waited several 
weeks before she answered it. Then 
she said only, “‘Don’t write to me again, 
Donald. I want more than anything 
in the world to give all my love to my 
husband.” She wanted not to write 
him at all—she knew that he would 
not send her another letter unless she 
wrote—but something compelled her to 
do it 
spoke of him to 


Her husband never 


her. Once or twice she mentioned him, 
but she did not tell the doctor she had 
heard from him. And it was not long 
before her alert intuition sensed a 
change in her husband; he was perhaps 
more tender than before, but his con- 
fidences, the little personal things one 
tells only to the one person of whose 
love one is certain, were not given to 
her any more. Nothing in her life had 
hurt her so deeply, but she had no 
means of driving away the doubt she 
knew was in his heart. 


Each year found them less happy 
with one another, falling more and more 
into the careless, placid married life 
they had once so pitied many of their 
friends for having to endure. 

And then, one late springtime when 
apple blossoms were again blowing 
about in the sunshine, she saw Donald 
once more. 

She and the doctor had motored out 
to the old college town, where it was 
reunion time, and they ran into Donald 
and his wife on the campus. Mrs. 
Roberts was a tall, tranquil woman, 
whose clothes intensified her look of 
rigid efficiency. Ruth felt at once that 
she was wholly unaware of any 
romance but her own in Donald’s life. 
She looked vaguely disconcerted when 
Doctor Danby suggested, in his cordial, 
hearty way: 

“Suppose we stroll on ahead, Mrs. 
Roberts, and let these two old sweet- 
hearts talk over—well, talk over any- 
thing they like.” 

As she walked along with Donald 
a little distance behind the other two, 
in the old paths they had known so 
well, Ruth found no words, nor did 
he. Finally he said quickly: 

“For God’s sake, Ruth, let’s say 
something this time—something we can 
remember.” 

She laughed, a clear burst of her 
pretty laughter, but the tears came with 
it. 

“T—I can’t talk with my heart, Don, 
ind that’s all I’m conscious of when 
ee you.” 

The words reddened his high cheek 
bones. He coughed. 

“T think’”—he spoke the stilted words 
awkwardly—‘“I think ours must be one 
of the great loves we—we read about. 
Don’t you ever wonder if we’re doing 
right to—to go on as we are?’ 

“IT did each time after I saw you— 
but not for long. They both love us 
and we love them. And—and our chil- 
dren. Oh, I want so to love him, Don- 
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ald! Sometimes it seems I'll go mad, 
thinking of you, when I want to think 
only of him!” 

He looked away from her. 

“Yes,” he said, “I know. They’re 
waiting for us. I wish you’d say you 
love me, Ruth—just that.” 

“You know that I love you—always,” 
she said. 

So the four of them had luncheon 
together, and filled the time with 
anecdotes about their children, and dis- 
cussed what colleges would be best for 
their two sons, who were almost of 
an age. . 

When she was alone with her hus- 
band, he turned to her, and before she 
could speak, said, with a quizzical twist 
of his lips: 

“Now, I beg of you, don’t speak of 
his squint.” 

She broke into nervous laughter. 

“Why, I didn’t notice it, this time. 
How funny!” 

“Nor I,” he said grimly,” but I didn’t 
the other times, either.” 


IV. 


Six years later, the war came, and 
Doctor Danby went across with the 


first hospital unit. Ruth was in Ho- 
boken with him the night before he 
sailed. They were both tortured.by the 
reserve between them which the years 
had builded so strongly that now, 
though both struggled against it, they 
could not overcome it. They suffered 
from the little commonplaces they said 
to one another, and at last they talked 
only of their children. 

Though her eyes dry, 
cheeks were white with the misery of 
it when she finally told him good-by. 

“You can’t help it, old girl,” he said 
hoarsely, holding her close to him, so 
that she could not see his face. “Just 
give me the most you can till this thing 
is over—and if I come back, we'll find 
a way out, 


were her 


a 
somehow. 
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He put her out of his arms and strode _ 
away, leaving her stunned with the hurt 
of it. So he had known through alf 
the years. Her efforts to make him 
happy had only hurt him with their 
shallowness. 

3ut im the following days, though 
the thoughts were unwelcome and 
brought her only bitterness, Donald was 
constantly in her mind. 

And one night she looked up and 
saw him. It never startled her to see 
him suddenly ; her heart seemed always 
to be expecting him. He was walking 
rapidly down the hotel lobby, tall and 
straight-shouldered in his new uniform 
of a major, and looking strangely old. 

He would have passed her unnoticing, 
but that she rose and spoke out sharply; 

“Donald! Why—why, Don!” 

“Ruth!” he said only, his hand very 
tight about hers. 

“Donald,” she said again. 

“By Jove, it’s wonderful to see you 
—now !” 

“Are you sailing soon?” 

“I’m on my way to the New Jersey 
ferry now. Ought to be in camp this 
minute—Camp Merritt, you know. I 
just mailed you a note. Come on, walk 
with me to a substation. No, I'll get 
a taxi. _ Wait.” 

“No, Donald!” she called after him. 
outside, waiting. Il 


“I’ve my car 


drive you,” 

It was utside, and sleeting a 
little. l ndrew’s face ANntici} ited 
madame’s 
ing and this 
man on whom he had never set eyes to 
New Jersey. He made bold to sug- 
gest: 

“The roads over there’s likely to be 
in pretty bad shape, ma’am,” but his 
suggestion was fruitless. 

Inside the large closed car they rode 
swiftly through the busy streets. Ruth 
did not light the lamps. 

“I was sure you’d go, Don,” she said. 


iverse alt 


order to drive her 


1 ' 
the end 


astound 
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“Oh, of course. Has—has your hus- 


band gone?” 
“Ves,” 
Then 
again. 
hand over hers. 
“It’s queer about us—being always 


they were without words 
He reached out and put his 


thrown together.” 

“Ves,” 

“Ruth,” he whispered, “please!” 

She lifted her face to his as unques- 
tioningly as she had done at the be- 
ginning of that bridge of twenty years, 
and he put his arms about her and 
kissed her and held her close to him. 

“My God, Ruth,” he cried out 
bitterly, “we must have each other!” 

“Yes, Donald,” she said wearily, 
“when you come back—we’ll—we'll find 
a way somehow.” It was what 
her husband had _ said. 

After that there was so little to say. 
He drew her to him, and she took off 
her hat and let her cheek lie against 
his. The great content she had so 
longed for was like the comfort of an 
anesthetic after long-endured pain, yet 
an insistent little voice that would not 
be silenced kept crying bitterly: 

“Oh, if I could only love him so! 
If I could only love him!” 

Andrew drove them to the first sentry 
fire of the camp. 

It was hard to leave each 
other as they both had feared. He 
reached inside again after he had got 
f took both her 


out, 


not so 


and 


e auto 


time we'll eve 


good | 


“Ves,” she promised him. 
] 
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“For no matter what happens, it'll 

always be the same with us.” 
“Always,” she whispered. 


He smiled a little. 
“Good-by, beloved.” 


EPILOGUE. 


That summer, waking often in the 
quiet nights, when the leaves whispered 
softly with secrets of old memories, 
Ruth knew that she would never see 
Donald again. The knowledge came to 
her gradually by some silent power that 
frightened her a little. She had no 
cable. A letter came from him even 
after she knew him dead. But her 
surety was a deeper thing than any 
word of man. 

She knew because, though there was 
a still sorrow in her heart, there was 
also a great, glad release as from an 
unrelenting bondage. She found her- 
self thinking not of Donald, but of her 
husband, with a yearning so deep that 
it was like constant prayer. And the 
memories that the night leaves whis- 
pered were of her husband’s tender- 
nesses. 

So she knew that Donald had gorie, 
freeing her heart for the man whose 
unfaltering love guarded her always. 
Even though seas might divide them, 
his love watched her always—through 
the clear, questioning eyes of their 
son. And now that she could 
that love unshamed, she became 
gloriously so. 
was but 
a measure of earthly but be- 
tween her and her husband, it passed 
beyond the power of death. 


young 

meet 

triumphantly happy— 
For, with Donald, “always” 


space, 
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NOW covered the ground and the 
wind walked the snow like a 
stiff-legged white wolf prowling 

up and down, up and down. A bull 
mammoth—huge as a hill thatched with 
shaggy hair—stood on the sheltered 
side of a wood of firs, his outward- 
curving, yellow-white tusks reflecting 
with a wintry gleam the thin, warmth- 
less dayfight. 

Where a great rock had fallen for- 
ward, leaving a hollow place between 
itself and the leaning cliff, seven crea- 
tures squatted—tw o men, four women, 
and an unbudded girl. The crackling 
skins of beasts, the hairy side laid in- 
ward, were bound to them by beast 
sinews. A fire, fed with half-damp 
bark, smoked nearly as 
warmthless as the pale light on the 


heavily, 


snow. 

They squatted in the hollow b 
the rock and the cliff, and now and then 
there was a grunting interchange of 
speech sounds. 

One of the men got up, and two of 
the women rose with him. In their 
hands were chipped flint flakes—skin 
scrapers and stick sharpeners. In the 
hands of the man was a pointed branch 
and the blade bone of a young wild ox 
that had been killed by wolves. The 
man passed, stooping, out into the 
snow world. The two women followed 
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SPORE 


him, striking out across the half-thawed 
whiteness, one behind the other. Their 
bodies cried for food, and there was not 
sufficient food for seven in the country 
round about the Fallen Rock, so they 
passed in single file into the unknown, 

Those who remained—the man, the 
two women, and the girl—lived, for a 
few white-furred hares flitted like spir- 
its over the snow surfaces and a little 
moss was obtainable and the bark of 
trees. And spring came again, and time 
passed, and the women bore young and 
reared them. The mammoths fed upon 
the sweet green tops of the pine trees, 
and the wild oxen fought bellowing 
battles for herd supremacy, and the 
cave bears rooted in the glades—moun- 
tainous, ferocious, cunning as foxes. 
Presently, where there had been only 
the one man,.the two women, and the 
girl, a tribal group sought food, and 
mated, and fought for survival with 
wolves and lynxes. The memory of 
the three who had gone out in single 
file across the snow was lost, even as 
their snow-blotted footprints had been. 

“We are the fire users, the erect 
walkers.” This was the thought in the 
inarticulate consciousness of the tribe 
folk. “Our enemies: run on four feet, 
and we live alone in the midst of our 
enemies.” 

But beyond a zone of forests that lay 
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Pathwart the land like a dark arm, the 
smoke of the fires of those who had 
sprung from the three food seekers 
rose by a gray inlet of the sea. 

And so, one evening, when the short 
season of sun power was nearly over, 
the hunters of the inland tribe returned 
with something inconceivable—a young 
man like, yet unlike, themselves, whom 
they had encountered at the outer limit 
of the world they knew and borne to 
the ground and overpowered. 

He lay on the graveled floor near the 
fire that streamed upward just within 
the mouth of the communal cavern. 
His wrists were lashed together at the 
small of his back, and his ankles also 
were thong bound. The tribe sur- 
rounded him circle-wise, as a cluster of 
wild dogs might ring a crippled tree cat, 
eying it before they tear it to tatters. 
Fish bones had been thrust through his 
drilled ear lobes. Three scallop-shaped, 
delicately fluted shells, pinkish white 
and threaded on a string of human hair, 
lay upon his chest. A seal’s hide had 
hung from his shoulders to shield his 
back from the bitter northern wind, but 
they had reft that from him. Upon the 
bodies of the men who stared at him 
as he lay the skins of dappled fawns 
were bound. Their brows were filleted 
with bark fiber and their ear lobes were 
undrilled. 

“Ho, ho! 
hunters, 
open hand. 


Look!” said one of the 
slapping his thigh with his 
His other hand 
tended toward the fish-bone ear 
ments, 


was @xX- 


ormma- 


At that they all laughed and smote 
the palms of their hands together. 

Their ear lobes were undecorated ; 
therefore such decoration was an ab- 
surdity—a foolishness beyond all imag- 
ining. They were filled with an un- 
bounded contempt. This alien 
creature was of an infinite inferiority ; 
were not his ; 


man 


ears drilled, his hair 


plaited, and the odor of his skin unlike 


the body odor of the tribe? Their loud 
laughter was a vehicle of derision, and 
they regarded him with hostile curi- 
osity. 

Big-bellied children with thin arms 
and legs, who were accustomed to tor- 
ment any flesh-eating animal whom the 
hunters had crippled, crawled forward 
and jabbed at the captive with pointed 
sticks. He rolled from side to side, 
showing his strong white teeth to them 
in a dog’s snarl. 

The world had grown dark, and the 
cavern leaped from red light to shadow, 
and back again, as the flame sprang and 
sank. To-morrow the captive should 
make sport for them all. Lest he 
should escape by rolling into the outer 
darkness, one end of a string of bark 
fiber was fastened to his tied wrists and 
the other end was looped over the wrist 
of one of his captors. Then the tribe, 
having eaten horseflesh, lay down and 
slept. 

But one girl, who was as yet un- 
touched by any man, lay awake. They 
called her Cat’s Eye, for her eyes had 
a luminous quality—golden brown— 
and they did not wince, like those of 
her girl mates, when two of the hunters 
struck at each other with their open 
hands, showing their dog teeth, but di- 
lated, remaining avid and steady. 

She lay on her right side on the hide 
of a horse, with another drawn across 
her, and her open eyes were upon the 
captive—now invisible, now red lit from 
head to heel, as the fire fluctuated. The 
alienness of him appealed to her like 
the savor of novel food. Her gaze 
dwelt on his well-muscled limbs, and a 
species of pleasurable pang transfixed 
her. She was aware, vaguely, that with 
the next daylight some kind of an end- 
ing would come upon him. Her aware- 
ness of this was painful to her. Some- 
thing quickened in her like the feeling 
of a new-made mother toward her in- 
fant, and also a sensation resembling 
hunger, which prompted her to ap- 
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proach the captive and satisfy the sense 
of touch as well as of sight. 

The fire burned low. The men and 
women prostrate upon the floor ofthe 
cavern slept, pursuing in their dreams 
the clumsy, cloven-hoofed wild horse, 
or toasting his flesh on bone skewers at 
the good flame. 

Cat’s Eye, the girl, made a little for- 
ward movement, writhing out from be- 
tween the horsehides like a, smooth 
serpent from its sloughed skin. Not a 
pebble crunched under her palms or 
knees as she came close to the captive. 
The fire jumped and was reflected redly 
in the strained open eyes of the young 
man. 

“Sh-h-h!” said the girl—a low hiss- 
ing sound, enjoining silence, caution, 
and carrying an implication of friendli- 
ness. She flattened down and, taking 
the bark string between her teeth, be- 
gan to gnaw through it, avoiding any 
jerk. When it had parted, she crawled 
to the back of the captive, who lay on 
his side, and unknotted the lashings that 
bound his wrists. The instant his 
hands were loosed, he sat straight up 
and with frantically plucking fingers 
freed his ankles. Instantly he was on 
his feet with a noiseless bound. Save 
for the inner sides of his legs and arms, 
a fine coating of straight black hair was 
upon him, but in this he was similar to 
the men who lay on the floor of the cav- 
ern. The firelight touched the white 
ness of the fish bones that pierced his 


ear lobes, and they gleamed in the sight 
of the girl like the rare ivory of a mam 


moth calf’s dropped milk tusk. The 
long hair of his head was plaited in two 
plaits, and that also was strangely new. 

Beyond the fire was the cavern 
mouth and beyond that was the huge 
darkness of the night, cold as death. 
The young man who had been the cap- 
tive hesitated for a heartbeat between 
the peril within, where the fire-warmed 
air smelt pungently of smoke and man 
and food offal, and the peril ,without. 
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Then he moved, cat footed, past the 
hearth and so out into the dark, like one 
who enters the midnight waters of a” 
fiord into which the glaciers have wept 
icy tears. 

Involuntarily, as it seemed, Cat’s Eye 
followed him. It was like the instine- 
tive following of a doe by a fawn. 

Outside the night was very faintly 
star lit, and these stars shivered as the 
night wind breathed across them. Very 
far away a solitary mammoth trump- 
eted, and the hollow, blaring sound 
traveled down the wind like distant 
thunder. 

Cat’s Eye crossed her arms over her 
low, half-budded breasts and bowed her 
head. Her hair was blown forward 
like the reugh mane of a horse. Pilac- 
ing her feet by instinct rather than by 
sight, she came level with the young 
man. 

He turned his head, and she saw that 
he was aware of her. They continued 
on over the broken ground side by side, 
The small stars shivered like naked 
childrefi exposed to bitter cold. 

A wolf howled: Woof—woof— 
woo—o! 

Others answered him. The wind 
blew from the two erect human crea- 
tures toward the quarter where the 
wolves’ muzzles were lifted as they 
howled. 

The young man swerved toward the 
shaggy blackness of a family of pines. 
He climbed, and Cat’s Eve followed 
him, drawing herself up from hand- 
hold to handhold in the blind darkness. 
Twenty feet above the ground, they es- 
tablished themselves where one branch 
served as a foothold and another as a 
back rest. Their knees were drawn up, 
their foreheads dropped forward upon 
them, and in a little while they both 
slept, the warmth of each aiding the 
warmth of the other. All this had been 
accomplished wordlessly, but speech 
was a scanty and clumsy thing among 
the cavern dwellers who had bred Cat’s 
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Eye, and she was scarcely conscious of 
the lack of it. At the core of her being, 
she experienced a deep, dumb satisfac- 
tion. 

The slow, stark hours’ passed. Tar- 
dily the dark lightened to a neutral 
gray. The young man woke and de- 
scended the pine. Again Cat’s Eye fol- 
lowed him. She was as stiff as an aging 
woman with joints, but that 
quickly vanished. 

They went rapidly, instinct warning 
each of them of possible pursuit. Pine 
and fir woods flung sunless semibar- 
riers across their path, where the dry 
earth was needle felted and the motion- 
less air seemed to hold a finger to its 
lips. Flowing water wetted them to the 
knees as they waded through it, pausing 
a moment in midstream to drink from 
their cupped hands. On the bare sum- 
mit of every land wave they halted, 
panting, and looked back. And when 
the cloudy sun stood immediately above 
their heads, they saw, coming over a 
hill shoulder they had freshly crossed, 
the little dark figures of a score of men, 
following the prints of their feet in sin- 
gle file as wolves follow a blood drip. 

The tribesmen of Cat’s Eye were not 
minded to be evaded and made a mock 
of by an inferior man creature whose 
ears were decorated, whose body smell 
was alien, and whose outcry, when they 


sore 


had overpowered him, had been unin- 
telligible 


T ‘ 
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Wave t! le the vour 


Eye t | heels Chere was no more 


pausing. The hunted, weaponless, fled 
before the hunters. 

The woolly rhinoceros 
thickets, ignoring human affairs; the 
night-hunting wolves were in their 
lairs; the bison and the great wild ox 
herded with their own kind: but across 
the rolling hills of the bleak young 
world, man sought to escape from man. 

Hour followed hour. Whenever the 
fugitives splashed across a reach of 

10 


fed in the 


water, they knew that the feet of their 
pursuers would set it rocking before it 
had stilled again to a quiet mirror. 
Their hearing—acute as a forest ani- 
mal’s—caught the slight, brittle snap of 
twigs, the turn of a trodden stone, the 
crunch of gravel, and their hearts 
leaped like started deer, beating as rap- 
idly as the strokes of running hoofs. 
The fear of Cat’s Eye equaled the fear 
of the young man, for, from the mo- 
ment when she had followed him across 
the threshold of the cave, his safety 
concerned her rather than her own. 
She had become a woman. 

The forests drew back from them; 
the land sloped steeply. Beneath them 
lay an expanse of water greater than 
any lake that Cat’s Eye had visioned 
even ina dream. Spires of black rock 
rose from it, and its boundaries were 
lost in a dun fog. The raw air carried 
the tang of a new smell—the smell of 
the sea. But Cat’s Eye was aware of 
these things without appreciating them 
intelligently. The keen edge of her 
senses was dulled by fatigue and fear. 

Now she plodded through coarse 
sand, her bare legs whipped by wiry 
grass with a cutting edge. Now she 
trod upon broken shells and _ rock 
gravel. ; 

An islet of dark rock fronted the 
beach, to which it was linked by a tide- 
swept sandbar. Across this sodden 
sand the young man staggered, with the 


lr nine on t hi 
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heels 
[he islet was hollow like an old tree, 
and in tl W grotto, genera- 
tions of man had and 
died. A graybeard, gnarled like an 
old ape, sat on his haunches just across 
the threshold. 

Down the slope of the land that was 
crowned with pine forests came the 
pursuers—twenty men in a strung-out 
line. The long chase had whetted their 
unreasoned killing lust, and they were 
crazy for blood. 

The young man had caught up a 


ive-eaten 


families lived 
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spear to which the tusk of a walrus was 
lashed. His limbs trembled under him. 
Cat’s Eye leaned against the rock, pant- 
ing like an overrun dog. The gray- 
beard had risen, and from the hollow 
darkness of the grotto came a querying 
sound uttered by an unseen woman. 

Crunch—crunch! The men of the 
tribe of Cat’s Eye trod underfoot the 
broken shells of the beach. They ut- 
tered a united yell. 

Splash! The first onset of the turn- 
ing tide had washed across the sand- 
bar, and their eager feet sent the 
trodden water flying. The islet was un- 
scalable save on the landward side, and 
there—backed by the grotto opening— 
stood the young man. He resembled a 
fighting animal cornered before its den, 
and his teeth were bared in a mute 
snarl. 

As they came at him, he struck the 
foremost—terribly—with his spear, and 
with a scream the man toppled back- 
ward, throwing up his arms. This 
checked them momentarily, and they 


saw that they could not close in on him, 
for his flanks were protected by the 
rocky bastions of the islet. 


Bunching together, three of them 
rushed him, while the man he had 
struck rolled from side to side in the 
shallow tide wash, grunting like a 
woman in labor. One he crippled with 
a blow swift as the striking paw of a 
lynx. Another was struck on the fore- 
arm by a stone hurled cunningly by the 
graybeard, and dropped his weapon 
with a cry. But the third, dodging be- 
tween these two, struck the young man 
on the side of the head with an ox-bone 
club, and he sank to his knees and fell 
sideways with a groan. 

And then it was that Cat’s Eye, utter- 
ing a fury sound, sprang from the shel- 
tering rock flank against which she had 
flattened, panting and cowering, and 
caught from his lax hand the walrus 
spear, and stood above him, facing the 
eighteen unwounded men of her tribe. 
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girded her loins, the sea wind tossed 
her hair. Through the dun fog the 
nearly sunken sun looked with a great 
eye of blood. Mewing gulls, white as 
snow feathers, spiraled and dipped, 
Cat’s Eye, the prototype of all the self- 
less heroines to come, held aloft the 
walrus spear, challenging the hostile 
universe to harm the stunned body at 
her feet. 

A sudden stronger uprush of the 
turning tide—a seventh wave perhaps 
—swirled round the islet, frothing 
whitely over sunken rock ribs and toss- 
ing aloft a fan-shaped spatter of foam, 
The men of the inland tribe, standing 
calf deep in the salt flow, looked upon 
the death-defying challenge of the girl, 
Cat’s Eye, but their gaze wavered, for 
astonishment took them by the throat. 
River water they knew, and lake water, 
smooth-flowing or serene, but this gur- 
gling rush, dragging strongly like fluid 
hands at a man’s ankles, and casting 
into the air a whiteness that resembled 
the fury foam of a charging ox, was 
a new thing. It seemed alive, vicious, 
actuated by an animosity as intelligent 
as their own, and comparable to the 
animosity of thunder, avalanches, or 
storm. 

Swish-h-h! The ice-cold tide, foam- 
mottled, swept over rock and sand 
bar, clawing at the gravel, spattering 
venomously the cluster of two-legged 
creatures standing in the swirl of it. 
From beyond the dun fog the deep, 
lionlike roar of the surge on the outer 
reefs was audible to ears unsealed by 
amazement and attuned by fear. For 
the men of the tribe of Cat’s Eye were 
afraid—suddenly and terribly afraid, 
after the manner of the world into 
which they had been born. The blood 
lust drained from them as blood drains 
in one swift gush from a severed ar- 
tery. Like a stampeding herd, they 
turned as by a simultaneous impulse, 
leaping clear out of the water, splashing 
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and stumbling, frantic to reach the 
beach. 

Cat’s Eye lowered the walrus spear. 
She did not understand. The rising 
tide was meaningless to her, for she 
was a woman and therefore concerned 
solely for the safety of him who should 
father her children. An upwash wetted 
her feet. Dropping the spear, she 
dragged the young man higher until he 
lay on the sand of the grotto threshold. 
The graybeard, his hands raised, was 
chattering like a monkey with fright 
and rage. Within the grotto two women 
whimpered, one louder than the other. 
The tribesman whom the young man 
had crippled thrashed the water that 
swept over him with a frantic arm, 
making gurgling sounds, but the man 
who had first encountered the walrus 
spear lay on his face, and his long hair 
swirled back and forth with the tide 
like dark rock weed. 

The men of the inland tribe, standing 
now above high-water mark and find- 
ing themselves no longer pursued by 
the clawing flood, looked curiously on 
this side and on that. Shapeless shel- 
ters of driftwood and blackened kelp 
sprawled among the sand hills where 
the bleak wind rustled the knife-edged 
grass. There was movement about 
these shelters—the venturing forth and 
creeping back of women and their chil- 
dren and a few old men. The lads and 
food 


providers of the seashore tribe 


were a mile or so awav at a 


fishing 
beach, 


sunset 


whence they would return at 

Like wolves who have been balked 
in an attempt to. run down a young 
horse, but who suddenly perceive a clus- 
ter of lame mares and their foals, the 
tribesmen of Cat’s Eye, turning their 
backs upon the water, plunged toward 
the sand hills. The blind blood lust, 
quenched momentarily by fear of the 
unknown, must lap blood or sullenly 
endure an unsated thirst. 

Screams shrilled up between the sand 
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dunes. The men of the tribe of Cat’s 
Eye, tearing apart the driftwood shel- 
ters, clubbed the aged men who gib- 
bered helplessly at them and struck 
with their spears the elder women, 
whose breasts had begun to shrivel like 
withering plant pods. Some of the 
younger women broke away, shrieking, 
and fled across the dunes, but these they 
pursued, ran down, and haled back by 
their hair. Others crouched upon them- 
selves, sheltering their whelps with 
their arms, until they were flung back- 
ward, the naked, squirming children 
caught up by the feet and their heads 
dashed against a strong outcrop of 
rock. 

On the tide-surrounded islet, the 
young man, to whum consciousness had 
returned, knelt before the grotto mouth, 
leaning upon the watrus spear, to whose 
ivory beak black body ~hairs, clotted 
with blood, adhered. His drawn-back 
lips snarled; his eyes watched the sand 
hills, Impotent to attack, mute hate 
glowed in him, and the hair growth 
along his spine stirred like an enemy- 
scenting dog’s. 

The screaming ceased. The younger 
women, plundered of their whelps, rav- 
ished, and cowed by blows, whimpered 
pitifully, their eyes suffused with tears. 
The bodies of those who had been 
clubbed or pierced with spears lay in 
the wreckage of the man _ shelters, 
Blood spattered the outcrop against 
which the children’s heads -had been 
dashed. 

Now a string filed out 
from the trampled hollow between the 
sand hills. The eighteen men of the 
tribe of Cat’s Eye, sleek with sense 
satisfaction, their muscles pleasurably 
relaxed, turned their faces inland, and 
with them went their captives—droop- 
ing female creatures between whose 
ripe or immature breasts hung strings 
of little shells. Their bodies were 
marked with bluish bruises, and they 
dragged their feet reluctantly as they 
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walked. Captors and captives strag- 
gled across the low ridge of the dunes 
and then up the long slope to the skirts 
of the forest, which they entered one 
after another. 

The lower rim of the red sun touched 
sea level in a welter of fog. Mee-e, 
mee-e, mewed the gulls, fishing and cir- 
cling. 

The young man stood erect upon the 
islet. He raised the walrus spear, shak- 
ing it. A hoarse sound broke from him. 
With his clenched left hand, he smote 
himself upon the breast. Cat’s Eye, 
squatting on her haunches, looked up 
at him. He was very splendid in her 
sight. The inarticulate hate that ren- 
dered him rigid as he stood did not 


touch her at all, for she was a woman, ~ 
and aware only of him and that he was 
unscathed. But presently the men and 
lads of his own tribe would return from 
their fishing and find the trodden sand, 
the cold bodies, and the scattered shel- 
ters, and he would show them the path 
that the enemies had taken, and fury 
would suffuse their with blood, 
And with the next sunrise, they would 
follow the trail of the slayers to slay 
in their turn. The decorative fish 
bones, transfixing a pair of ear lobes, 
had begotten ridicule, and ridicule con- 
tempt, and contempt arrogance, and ar- 
rogance violence, and violence hatred, 
which would presently beget revenge. 
War was born. 
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THE PAINTED YEAR 


HE year ~%:OwS old. 


She wields a frantic brush, 


Keen to recapture spring’s soft peach-cheek glow 


On oak and maple. 


She smears on a slow, 


Undying crimson stain on vine and bush. 


All useless. Do 


you 


think 


this frozen flush 


Can hide the wrinkles leaves and blossoms show? 
Can you cheat off old age’s locks of snow 
By this poor hectic, hasty-painted blush * 


But come, old mistress, though you fear the flight 
Of wrinkling Time, you, old and carmine-faced, 


Have seen rare younger days. 
To your final night 


Your gay tales to me. 


I'll let you bring 


I'll friend you, overlook the rouge you waste— 
Then bary you, and turn to virgin spring. 


CLEMENT Woop. 





R. HAEGER, madame, is call- 
ing. Shall I have him come 
up?” 

Mrs. Hardwicke slowly raised her 
eyes from the book she was reading. 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Haeger 

Mrs. Hardwicke glanced at a clock 
that said eleven. She paused a mo- 
ment, then said: 

“Yes, have him come up.” 

As the maid retired, the look of com- 
posure on Mrs. Hardwicke’s face gave 
way to surprise, wonder, and something 
like fright. Her breath came quickly, 
and her hand pressed at her heart. 

She was all composure again a few 
moments later when the maid ushered 
in a man who paused on the threshold 
before advancing. The maid disap- 

and the man rushed forward. 
“You?” 
efore this had been his mode 
to Mrs. Hardwicke, and it 
ays thrilled her. The “You!” 
as he gave it, had seemed filled with 
countless meanings, all of them flatter- 
ing. Even now, although she knew it 
was a formula that he tried upon any 
beautiful woman, she found herself re- 
sponding to it. 

He bent over and kissed her hand. 
She did not resist him, but she looked 
at him inquiringly. 

“Otto!” she said with just a hint of 
“year 


peared, 
“Christine!” he 


1 


cried. 
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He seemed to catch the irony in her 
tone, but ignored it. 

“Are you alone—really alone?” 

“Yes, as it happens, I’m alone. My 
husband was called suddenly to Wash- 
ington this afternoon, so that has al- 
lowed me to break an engagement we 
both had and take a quiet evening at 
home.” 

“Ah! How fortunate for me!” 

Plainly relieved, Haeger seated him- 
self. He was a dark man, slender, of 
medium height, somewhat foreign in 
appearance, and distinguished in bear- 
ing. He spoke, while not with an ac- 
cent, yet with an enunciation that gave 
mutch the same effect, for it was too 
carefully trained and a shade too per- 
fect. Hearing his English, one would 
know that he commanded German, 
French, and half a dozen other lan- 
guages with equal fluency. 

“Do you realize,” he said, “that it’s 
been two years since we’ve seen each 
other Two are a long 
time, a very long time.” He smiled at 
her brightly. “Yet to you time is as 
nothing, for you are as beautiful as 
ever.” 

Mrs. Hardwicke gave a little shrug. 

“IT do my best to live up to the repu- 
tation of your portrait of me.” 

Haeger glanced from Mrs, Hard- 
wicke to a large painting that hung over 
the fireplace. 

“It is a pretty good piece of work, 


alone? years 
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isn’t it? Yet I’d do it differently if I 
had to do it over. I didn’t do justice 
to that look of strange, mysterious quiet 
that your face sometimes has.” 

“My famous Mona Lisa look, I sup- 
pose you mean.” 

Mrs. Hardwicke spoke _ casually 
enough, but she was conscious of being 
thankful that she could trust her ‘ex- 
pression to mask the disturbance she 
felt. Why was this man here? What 
did he want? 

He, meantime, had wandered aim- 
lessly about the room, glanced out of 
the window, and come back to his origi- 
nal chair. 

“Christine, you don’t know how 
many times I’ve wanted to come to you 
these last two years. I’ve never passed 
this building that I haven’t wanted to 
turn in.” 

“Really?” Her tone was not encour- 
aging. “I’ve always taken for granted 
that we parted forever.” 

“Forever? What do you mean by 
‘forever’? Do you suppose a man who 
has once loved you can ever forget 

ou?” 

“Yes, I have every reason to suppose 
that. Be frank now. How many 
women have you loved since you loved 
me?” 

“T’ve made love to several,” he said 
quietly, “but I haven’t loved any.” 

She looked at him in amazement. 
What other man of her acquaintance 
could say such a thing and not make 
himself ridiculous? None other. The 
world knew Otto Haeger as a painter 
of beautiful women; she knew him as 
a lover of beautiful women. He was a 
type of the eternal lover, a man whom 
women worshiped, and who worshiped 
them, one after another, ardently and 
briefly. When for herself she had dis- 
covered how briefly, she had fled him 
in anger and grief. She had supposed 
that she had plucked him out of her 
life and relegated him long since to the 
dust heap of forbidden memories. Yet 


now that he was with her once again, 


she found that her feelings were no | 


more proof against the force of his 
charm and the strength of his com- 
pelling magnetism than they had ever 
been. 

He seated himself beside her on the 
divan. 

“You believe me, don’t you?” he 
whispered. 

She neither believed him nor disbe- 
lieved him. At that moment, all that 
mattered to her was that they were 
together again. He took one of her 
hands. She made no protest. Then 
his arm was about her, and he was kiss- 
ing her. She seemed to herself to be 
sinking, sinking, as into a drugged 
sleep. Then suddenly she knew that it 
was only part of her that was drugged. 
Her mind had never been more keen 
and alert. While her lips were mur- 
muring thickly: “Oh, I didn’t know 
how much I had missed you!” her mind 
was calling to her sharply: “Why is 
he here? Why has he come back? 
What does he want? You know he’s 
the eternal lover and the eternal lover 
goes on, but never turns back!” 

Then she recalled some chance words 
she had heard just the week before. It 
had been at an afternoon tea and the 
talk had turned, of course, to the war 
and to the great question of the mo- 
ment as to how long we were going to 
be able to keep out of it. Little Madge 
Hunter had grown much excited on the 
subject of the sinister propaganda that 
the country was beginning to realize 
had been going on for years. 

“Think of the simpletons we've 
been!” Madge had said. “They’ve 
come to us as artists and musicians and 
scientists, and we’ve welcomed them as 
such, and all the while they’ve been no 
better than spies! Probably every 
woman in this room has been of use to 
them a dozen times, one way or an- 
other !” 

Madge was an alarmist and therefore 
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a bore, so some one had offered a re- 
cent exhibition as a new topic of con- 
versation, and presently Haeger’s name 
had been mentioned. 

“T have a theory about that man,’ 
Mrs. Stokes had announced. Mrs. 
Stokes was amusing, so every one had 
listened. “I believe he makes love to 
the women he paints as a matter of 
scientific principle. He probably feels 
he gets at them in that way. I under- 
stand he has reduced his system to an 
exact science.” 

It had seemed a safe enough remark, 
and one sufficiently removed from war, 
but littke Madge Hunter had pounced 
upon it instantly. 

“Exact fiddlesticks !’”’ she had snorted. 
“It’s much more likely that he’s a spy, 
and that his specialty is getting infor- 
mation out of women while he makes 
love to them!” 

A laugh had greeted Madge’s out- 
burst, but now, as Mrs. Hardwicke re- 
membered her words, they seemed no 
longer a subject for mirth. Her mind, 
in its new alertness, tried to decide if 
Haeger had ever used her in any way 
other than to further his art. Her por- 
trait had been his first big New York 
On the strength of it, she 
had got him many commissions. Then 
she had given him valuable introduc- 
tions to people in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington. 

Introductions ! 


’ 


success. 


that be it? 
obvious 


Could 
were the 
a talented artist in need 
of commissions. Yes, her mind told 
her—her mind that had never, it 
seemed to her, been so active before; 
never, at any rate, while her lips were 
receiving kisses from the man she loved 
—that was true enough, but in this par- 
ticular instance, had all introductions 
that promised commissions been equally 
interesting to the artist? No. Except 
in cases of unusual beauty, he would 
paint only women whose family con- 
nections represented either what was 


But introductions 
thi ge fo offe r 


’ 


known as “big business,” diplomacy, 
finance, or politics. Perhaps little 
Madge Hunter had hit upon the truth. 

But, even so, what could he want of 
her? It was true that her husband had 
been called to Washington on a banking 
matter relating to the international situ- 
atidn, but Haeger must know, if he still 
knew anything at all about her, that she 
and her husband were on no closer 
terms of confidence than they had ever 
been. 

Meanwhile, her body was responding 
to his caresses, and at length, when he 
whispered: “Christine, my dearest, do 
you love me still?” she heard her lips 
murmur: “I didn’t know I did, but I 
do.” 

And this was true. She knew now 
that she would never again feel for any 
man what she felt for him. After an 
absence of two years, his presence was 
instantly as potent as ever ; yet with this 
one difference—then passion had gov- 
erned her completely, and only a chance 
discovery had saved her from entering 
upon a relationship that would have 
meant eventually the sacrifice of home, 
family, position; now, for another rea- 
son, such a thing could never happen, 
for, during the time that had passed, 
her mind had become master of her 
emotions. The emotions were still 
there, and they were the same emotions, 
but now mind stood guard over them, 
directing them, checking them, and at 
1 li insistently : 


demanding 
Why 


this moment 
“What does he want of you? 
has he come?” 
Sure of her at 
last—and why should he not be sure ?>— 
he sighed and relaxed. 

“My instinct was true,” he told her, 
“I knew if there was any one in the 
world to whom I could turn, it was 
you.” 

“Now!” 
it’s coming! 

“Christine, 


Presently she knew. 


her mind told her. “Now 
Listen well!” 


I’m in danger—grave 
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perhaps—and I need your 


danger, 
help.” 

“You know I'll do anything I can 
for you.” Her lips said the words, 
voicing her feelings. “What is it?” 

He looked away from her, and his 
face darkened. For a moment he 
seemed to forget her. 

“Bunglers!” he muttered. “Little 
bunglers and big bunglers! Between 
them, they’re pushing this country into 
the war, and we're not ready for war 
with this country yet!” 

“*Vet’!” her mind repeated. “Do 
you hear he says, ‘Yet’? So there is 
something in what foolish little Madge 
Hunter and all the other alarmists are 
saying !”” 

Then her lips, at an order from her 
mind, put the question: 

“Do you mean that you are implicated 
in some plot that is being uncovered ?” 

He looked at her sharply and flushed. 
He hesitated, and then, as if realizing 
that to trust her at all he would have 
to trust her completely, he said: 

“T oughtn’t to be implicated. I 
haven’t blundered. There isn’t a scratch 
of a pen or a scrap of paper to impli- 
cate me.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“It’s the reward of employing incom- 
petents. We have a little fool named 
Runkel who is our messenger to a man 
in.Hoboken. He’s loyal enough, but he 
hasn’t any wits. I’ve been against keep- 
ing him all along. There were some 
important documents to be sent over 
to Hoboken to-night, and they were 
slipped to Runkel at the theater. He 
had seats with his wife behind me. 
Three or four more of our people had 
seats near by. Runkel’s orders were 
to go out between acts, leaving his 
Overcoat on his chair beside his wife, 
and then, instead of coming back, to 
make his delivery. He went, and his 
wife remained, looking like a woman 
whose husband was lingering outside at 
a bar. At the end of the next act, as 


the curtain was coming down, I heard 
a commotion behind me and glanced 
around. There was Runkel, looking 
like a frightened rabbit. He dropped 
into his seat and leaned forward to me, 
As the applause started, he whispered: 
‘I had to come back because I’ve been 
followed! Here, you take these!’ And 
just as the lights went up, the little fool 
stuffed the packet into my hands!” 

“Do you think you were seen?” 

“T don’t know. I may have been. ‘At 
any rate, I’ve been shadowed by a cou- 
ple of men since leaving the theater, 
I thought I might lose them by slipping 
into this building.” Haeger got up and 
went to the window. “One of them is 
still across the street waiting for me.” 

“So you see,” her mind whispered, 
“his coming to-night was not planned, 
He was in danger, and he chanced to 
be near this apartment house where you 
live. That’s why he took refuge here, 
And you thought his coming was on 
your account, didn’t you?” 

But the taunt left her unmoved. Her 
mind felt like a machine outside of her 
that was working at a problem of its 
own while the rest of her was far past 
taking any account of whys and where- 
fores. 

“If you were 
papers,” she asked, 
mean ?” 

Haeger laughed. 

“T suppose it would mean the end of 
the jig for me. But I don’t mind that. 
The fate of the individual doesn’t mat- 
ter, so long as his work isn’t thrown 
away. What I can’t stand is to see 
things messed up by little idiots like 
Runkel! However, that’s neither here 
nor there. The thing that has to be 
done is to deliver these papers to-night 
at Hoboken, and I’ve got to do it.” 

“And you want me to help you?” 

“T see no way of doing it without 


with these 
would it 


taken 
“what 


your help.” 
“What do you want me to do?” 
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“Do you think you could get your 
motor as late as this?” 

“T’ll telephone my man and see.” 

She went to the hall where the tele- 
phone was, and he followed her. 

“You see,” her mind told her, “al- 
though he’s sure of you, he’s not going 
to run the needless risk of your tele- 
phoning elsewhere.” 

Her chauffeur was in and promised 
to bring the car at once. 

“Now what?” Mrs, 
asked. 

“This is the plan that has come to 
me,” he said, “while we’ve been talking. 
I’m just about your husband’s build and 
height. If you would lend me his ulster 
and fur cap, I think I should be mis- 
taken for him as I step into his car. If 
you come with me, I’m sure I could 
carry the disguise. I don’t believe the 
department of justice has any particu- 
lar suspicion against me. Probably a 
general order has gone out to watch 
the movements of a number of us. Of 
course I may be wrong—there may 
have been a leak somewhere, and this 
man who is in sight may be one of a 
umber who are waiting for me—but 
I don’t believe so. With you beside 
me, I think I can walk straight out of 
this house and into that motor and 
be taken for Frederick Hardwicke. 
Then I’ll ask you to drive me to the 
uptown ferry, where you can drop me 
and I'll be perfectly safe. Will you 


Hardwicke 


In a flash the pieces of the puzzle 
over which her mind had been working 
fell into place, and her mind, more than 
ever like an outside entity, took com- 
mand of the situation. ‘Say, ‘Yes,’ ” it 
whispered fiercely, and her lips slowly 
answered: “Of course I’ll do it.” 

Like a woman in a dream, she got 
her husband’s ulster from the coat 
eloset and his heavy fur cap. She 
helped Haeger into them and muffled 
him up. 

“I think you can get by the hallboys,’ 
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she said, as she looked him over, “but 
I’m not so sure of the chauffeur.” 

He laughed. 

“That’s all right. Jergens will take 
care of me. You know I recommended 
you Jergens in the first place.” 

“So he did!” her mind told her. 

“Yes, I remember,” she said. 

She left him to go to her own room 
for her furs. She paused there before 
her mirror to put a touch of color on her 
cheeks. Then she searched a moment 
among the small silver objects on her 
dressing table and slipped something 
into her muff. 

Haeger was at the window when she 
returned. 

“Jergens is here,” he told her. 

For a few seconds they stood regard-° 
ing each other. Then he took her in his 
arms very tenderly. 

“T have never cared for any woman,” 
he whispered, “as I care for you. This 
is God’s truth.” 

Perhaps it was. She wanted to be- 
lieve so. Yet, after all, what did its 
truth or its falsity matter? The only 
thing that mattered was his saying it 
and her hearing it. Nothing any one 
else could say with all the truth in the 
world could thrill her so deeply. 

“If my life had been my own,” he 
went on, “I should have devoted it to 
you, and God knows I wanted to, but 
there was other work I had todo. I had 
I couldn’t tell you that 
But now you 


no choice, dear. 
then, I couldn’t explain. 
know.” 

Yes, now she knew, and what she 
knew brought a vision to her mind of a 
long line of artists, scholars, scientists, 
men like the man beside her, the most 
accomplished, the most talented of their 
race, who were offering themselves— 
their art, their minds, their very lives— 
on the altar of what seemed to them a 
lofty ideal, but what she, with closed 
eyes, Saw at that moment as a consum- 
ing Moloch. 
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“Good-by,” she breathed. “Good- 


by. 
“Perhaps it isn’t good-by,” he told 
her. 

The elevator boy met them with a 
“Good evening, Mr. Hardwicke,” and 
they smiled at each other almost hap- 
pily. 

“Christine,” he murmured, “you’re a 
wonderful woman! The most wonder- 
ful in the world!” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

“What’s this I’m doing compared to 
What you’ve been doing all these years 
—using your art and your charm for 
but one purpose; making friends 
merely to sacrifice them if need be; 
never hesitating an instant between 
your personal happiness and the de- 
mands of your country. It is you, Otto, 
who are wonderful, not I.” 

They had reached the vestibule by 
this time, and a hallboy was holding 
open the outside door. 


MY OLDEN 


“Indeed,” she continued as _ they 
stepped into the white glare of the en- 
trance, “your love of country is so 
amazing that it reminds me that I, too, 
have a country.” 

Before he knew what she was about, 
she had raised a hand to her lips and 
blown a shrill blast frdm a small silver 
whistle. 

- “Christine!” he cried. “You!” The 
usual formula with yet a new intona- 
tion! ; 

He turned as if to flee, then stood his 
ground as a dark figure, springing up 
from nowhere apparently, clutched his 
arm and peered into his face. In another 
moment, the watching man from across 
the street stood in front of him. For 
an instant the picture held. Then Chris- 
tine Hardwicke pointed to her compan- 
ion and said in a steady voice: 

“There’s your man. He’s Otto Hae- 
ger, the spy. You'll find incriminating 
papers on his person. Arrest him.” 


LOVE 


AS one who idly turns an olden book 


And chances on 


a flower hidden there, 


So yesterday, upon the thoroughfare 
Where Fate her human dice at random shook, 
I found among the faces in the street 
My olden love, grown gentle and more sweet. 


But waking from my reverie at last, 

I knew that Time, who changes everything, 

Had changed our love since that once fragrant spring, 
And in his book had locked our vanished past. 

As one who finds a flower in a book 

Is he who on his olden love doth look. 


Louise HEALD. 
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HAVE never been quite able to re- 
press a more or less sardonic smile 
see the word “star” ap- 
plied to the actor or actress who dom- 
inates, or who tries to dominate, or 
least is expected to dominate, a 
play. By this time, of course, I should 
have succeeded in thinking seriously of 
the word “star,” because I have been 
using it for several kaleidoscopic years 
in the amusing theatrical sense, but—I 
cannot help it. My irrepressible sense 
of humor will not be downed, and the 
is droll applied to the actor 


when I 


who at 


word “star” 
or actress. 
My dictionary insists plaintively that 
a “star” is luminous celestial body 
so distant as to appear like a luminous 
and exactly how our deliciously 
appropriated the 
with the stage is 
that the 
most erudite analysis can explain. And 


I don’t intend to be in the leas 


point” 
elastic language ever 
word in connection 


one of those mysteries only 


, 
in th matter. Luminous cele 


dot the theatrical 
enforced luminosity 
Many plays that I 
have seen during the past season—and 
the new season has just broken with 
Mr. Louis Mann and Mr. Sam Bernard 
dually luminous in a comedy called 
“Friendly actually 

from registering as 
reason that they 
curious actors or 


bodies thickly ma- 
ment, but it is their 


that troubles me. 


Enemies’”—were 
desist 
plays, for the 
dominated by 


asked to 
were 
those 


By 
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actresses entitled “stars.” Costly elee- 
trical signs on Broadway did not worry 
at all about setting forth the titles of 
the plays, but concerned themselves 
with the names of the stellar actors or 
actresses. 

As if the play mattered! Plays to- 
day are merely vehicles in which actors 
ride to success—or the 
The manager says to the 
playwright to-day: “I want a vehicle 
for Mr. So-and-So, or for Miss Trois- 
Etoiles.” He wants a vehicle, you un- 
derstand—which in its turn is described 
by my friend the dictionary as “a 
mechanism or contrivance fitted with 
wheels or runners for carrying some- 
thing.” 

As if the play mattered! If Shake- 
speare lived to-day, he would be oc- 
cupied in furnishing contrivances fitted 
carry John 
William 
Ar- 


or actresses 


storehouse ! 


with wheels or runners to 
Drew or thel B: 
Faversham or Laurette Taylor or 
nold Daly or Lou Tellegen or Leo 
Ditrichstein or Fr Starr or Wil- 
liam Hodge as comfortably as possible. 
In other words, the immortal William 
would be busy trying to give these nice 
people, known as stars, a jolly ride— 
anywhere! Their names would be elec- 
tric-lighted. His would be scarcely 
mentioned—except in the list of gen- 
eral purveyors. 

And I cannot the sardonic 
even though the situation is an 


irrymore or 


inces 


repress 


smile, 
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‘old one. To me, it is always pungent 
and instructive. Although it is true 
that, in the course of a decade, or per- 
haps in the course of two decades, there 
is usually one actor or actress who, by 
dint of extreme talent or magnetic per- 
sonality, has managed to top a pedestal, 
it is absurd to think that the dozens of 
lesser lights who are acclaimed as 
“stars” can possibly live up to that 
celestial idea. One Bernhardt may do 
the trick, but the twenty Tottie Cough- 
drops .who masquerade in the same 
garbs must be amusing illusions. And 
they certainly are that! The star to- 
day is designed in the interests of a 
trade-mark, by means of which the 
manager may take his goods through 
the theatrical land and hope for the 
best. Any actor or actress who re- 
ceives favorable attention either from 
an audience or a critic becomes auto- 
matically a “star.” I have seen it time 
and again. One role makes a “star,” 
and if that isn’t funny, I don’t know 
what is. If any actor is really entitled 
to be designated by a word so compli- 
mentary as “star,” it should surely be 
the actor who has proved his worth in 
a score of widely differentiated rdles— 
in’a word, an actor who is an actor. 
Finding a “vehicle” for a “star” is 
not what one might call a particularly 
graceful pursuit, but it is intensely 
necessary to-day. The manager knows 
exactly what his favorite can do, or— 
and this is vital—what his fa 
vorite cannot do. Usually the thing 
that the favorite cannot do are so nu- 
merous that the making of the play 
becomes most arduous. One star, for- 
eign born, for instance, must not be 
plied with “elegant” lines because she 
cannot pronounce the words _intel- 
ligibly ; another must not be given emo- 
tional episodes for the reason that com- 
edy is his particular forte; a third could 
not possibly appear in a play that is 
not “located” in drawing- 
rooms, because she looks horrid in 


more 


swagger 


slummy clothes; a fourth must haye 
one scene in which she can kill the vil- 
lain, as she does such delightful work 
when a pistol is at her disposal. I have 
heard of one “star” who made such a 
hit pronouncing the hero’s name that, 
in her next play, she positively insisted 
that there must be a character with a 
similar name! , 

Incredible? To the uninitiated, yes, 
perhaps. To those who know, it is all 
distinctly and rather pitifully credible. 
The modern “star” has certain peculi- 
arities, and the playwright who is 
anxious to place his play with her— 
excuse me for always making the “star” 
feminine; it is merely a bad habit— 
must recognize those peculiarities and 
not worry about them. Dramatic lit- 
erature to-day is dependent upon those 
peculiarities. No playwright, however 
proudly popular he may consider him- 
self, would dare to write a play with- 
out all these considerations. The man- 
ager would laugh at him. 

“Is there a good part for me in it?” 
asks the actor when you tell him of a 
play that has aroused your youthful en- 
thusiasm. And back to earth you come 
very promptly. The star reads merely 
his own part in a play. If he likes that 
part, he considers the play excellent. 
It may be puerile, or illogical, or point- 
less, or ill written, but if the part he 
looks upon as his own is pleasantly em- 


phatic or strenuous, the play is capital! 
They 
are “one-part” plays, with nothing but 


That is why so many plays fail. 


the “star” in them. All the rest is 
chaos. 

During the past season, dear old 
“Camille” was revived for the sake of 
Miss Ethel Barrymore. I say that it 
was “revived,” but this is incorrect. It 
was rewritten for her. Modern thea- 
tergoers do not care for the old Dumas 
play at all, it has been so done to 
death. But they were not invited to 
see it. They were asked to patronize 
Miss Ethel Barrymore in “The Lady 








' of the Camellias,” which was something 
extremely different. We really went to 
see Marguerite Gautier as Ethel Bar- 
rymore, just as, some years ago, we 
went to see Juliet as Maude Adams. 
The Dumas play was the “vehicle” that 
carried Miss Barrymore to regions that 
she had clamored to visit. It did not 
matter at all that such a play was im- 
bedded in our memories as a classic in 
which we had perceived Eleonora Duse 
and Sarah Bernhardt and many other 
celebrities. Miss Barrymore did it her 
way, and as we all adore Ethel Barry- 
more, we went to see her dalliance with 
the character. She was the “luminous 
celestial body.” 

It is assumed that the play doesn’t 
matter at all, but that the “‘star” does, 
which is, of course, ridiculous. The 
“classics” are whittled down to suit the 
star. They are furnished with wheels 
so that they can carry this star, and 
you are asked to revel in this vehicular 
traffic. Shakespeare to-day is of no 
account at all, unless some star annexes 
the plays. Then they become vehicles 
that, alas, do not run! They further 
the ambitions of the luminous celestial 
body, and critics write vociferously 
about them. 

For instance, Miss Laurette Taylor 
generously decided to give poor old 
William the Bard a chance last season. 
Could he fail with the luster of her 
name attached to his “vehicle?” Had 
she not “Peg o’ My Heart” and “Hap- 
” and other vehicles, all designed 
that hi 


‘+r, Hartley Manners, to her credit? 


la 
venicic 


fnew har hy 
ner \ 


intelligent 
Really, it was very kind of Miss Tay- 
lor to shed luster upon Shakespeare, 
for the reason that it wasn’t necessary 
at all. What had she to gain by it, ex- 
cept ambition, which is not nourishing? 
So we went to see Miss Taylor in cer- 
tain vehicular portions of Shakespeare. 
She did not tackle whole plays, but 
merely vehicular portions of them. She 
did not “present” “Romeo and Juliet” 
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in its baffling entirety, because in cer- 
tain episodes, I presume, she would not 
have been suited. She gave us the 
“balcony scene” with a lovely balcony 
that almost abutted upon the audience. 
Oh, I assure you that it was “some” 
balcony! Shakespeare never imagined 
anything like it. 

Not satisfied with this—which was 
enongh—Miss Taylor did five scenes 
from “The Taming of the Shrew,” and 
two from “The Merchant of Venice,” 
including, of course, the courtroom 
scene, which is a very favorite vehicle. 
In fact, I should call the balcony scene 
from “Romeo and Juliet” and the 
courtroom scene from “The Merchant 
of Venice” the Fords of Shakespeare 
—delicious little runabouts in which 
popular stars take holidays occasion- 
ally. 

You see, the theatrical star does what 
he likes or what she likes. The stellar 
actor sips the honey that may sweeten 
his own personality. He has no use at 
all for anything else. There is nothing 
else. Shakespeare foolishly wrote, 
with prolix enthusiasm, extremely long 
and difficult plays that, to be acceptable, 
must be acted by entire casts of com- 
petent people. But that idea does not 
suit the modern star at all. Modern 
plays are not written that way, and 
Shakespeare must be brought up to 
date. Therefore, portions only of the 
works of the Bard appeal to the star 
of to-day. ‘‘Hamlet” he rather likes, 
because there is such a dose of Hamlet 
and nobody else counts, but unfor- 
tunately the role is so classical that cer- 
tain standards have been built up for 
it, and theatergoers are not likely to 
accept the modern star at his own valu- 
ation of himself. That is the reason 
why “Hamlet” is rarely acted. The 
public knows it too well. It is a great 
pity. 

I think that perpetually lightless 
nights on Broadway would be a great 
boon to the stage. Then we should not 
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see and wonder at the grotesque il- 
lumination of names that are assuredly 
not what we should like to see blazoned 
forth as stars. It is this orgy of elec- 
trical signs that perplexes our intel- 
ligence. Why is So-and-So a star with 
iridescent name, and the play in which 
he appears, the work of an artist, over- 
looked in the luminous announcement? 
It is a question that many ask, and few 
answer. 

The day when an actor, in order to 
be considered as an actor, could fill any 
part, and fill it acceptably, has long 
passed. The day when you did not 
recognize your favorite as he entered, 
because his personality was lost in the 
significance of the role he imper- 
sonated, is no more. The modern star 
would be aghast at the mere idea of 
Sacrificing his personality to any par- 
ticular rdle. Perish such a thought! 
He is known the instant he makes his 
entrance, because he takes good care 
that he shall be known. And his work 
would be hopelessly impeded if he did 
not receive the “rounds of applause” 
that are chronicled next day as an “ova- 
tion.” He does not have to step from 
his character to acknowledge this ap- 
plause. The character is merely—him- 
self! 

Strange people star. The stranger 
they are, the more flamboyantly they 
star. Scores of very fine actors and 
actresses 
goes. The “support” is often extremely 
necessary, in a literal sense. They need 
it very badly indeed. This “support” 
is frequently made up of actors and 
actresses who have grown too old to 
star. You see, another peculiarity of 
the luminous celestial body is that it 
must be “young and attractive.” After 
a certain age, the actor rarely stars. 
He could no longer look the hero, so he 
is cast for the hero’s father. As for 
the actress, when she has lost her charm 
—charm being youth—she is relegated 
to motherhood réles, and becomes the 


“ 


support” them, as the saying 


parent of the heroine she used to im-- 
personate. That is also a very odd 
feature of the star system—and a hu- 
morous one. I have seen actresses of 
wide experience and_ irreproachable 
“technique” supporting stars who 
scarcely knew how to get from one side 
of the stage to the other, and I have 
enjoyed it immensely as a rollicking 
experience in the theater’s absurdity, 
To see genuine artists effacing them- 
selves, for the sake of actors who de- 
mand vehicles instead of plays, has in- 
variably appealed to me. Although I 
am extremely fond of the stage, there 
are certain things about it that cannot 
be taken seriously. And it is better to 
look at them humorously than indig- 
nantly. Indignation gets nowhere. 
However, just as you can advertise 
pickles until you force the public to 
believe that they are pickles, so you can 
“boom” so-called “stars” until the pub- 
lic will accept them as such. In the 
long list of the last season’s stars, very, 
very few of them are really luminous, 
I could enumerate the luminosities on 
the fingers of one hand, and I think that 
you would agree with me. I do not in- 
tend to do this, as it is needless. 
Certain and actresses who 
grace the plays that are written to ex- 
ploit their idiosyncrasies are tepidly in- 
teresting people, and as they do not 
try to go any farther than their limited 
talent suggests, they do no harm. They 
entertainments and 
little they 
know how to do, they do neatly and 
We say of 
them, “They are at their best,” in their 
new roles, but if you analyze that re- 
mark, you may glean that it is not 
necessarily an undue compliment. I 
love to say of a small star, “He was at 
his best.” The star is pleased; the 
manager is pleased; the public is 
pleased; and I—smile sardonically at 
being “let off” so easily. It is a nice 
arrangement all the way round. 


actors 


furnish 


pleasant 
I 


nothing more than that Che 


sweetly and comfortably. 









Plays ‘and Players 


The fine actors are not the stars. with a personality; it is the girl with 
The fine actors we saw during the past the appeal; it is the boy who gets the 
season were not the stars. Their names laughs. The others, very frequently 
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‘ were not writ in electricity on the high- _ better actors in every sense of the word, 
f ways and byways. They were usually will continue as the “support,” and 
¥ included in “supporting” companies, probably spend the rest of their lives 
7 and made the vehicles run on greased “supporting.” These people, having 
: tracks, for the luminous ones. The “supported” so diligently and success- 
. honor and glory went to them; the lucre_ fully, mever star! , That is their fate. 
; to the star—which was as it should be. They consider it an untimely fate. I 






Stars spring up like mushrooms, and. don’t! They will never know the hu- 
often only the managers know why they miliation of being unpinnacled by the 
spring. They are automatically salta- approaching years, and that is a good 
tory. I can watch an unstarred per- deal, don’t you think? 
formance and tell you exactly which of I can recall only one star of the past 
its members will be called upon to star, season who in either drama, comedy, 
and often it is not the meritorious mem- farce, or tragedy would have been 
ber who will receive such a summons. equally excellent—in a word, a genuine 
It is the attractive one; it is the actor star. I refer to Mrs. Fiske. 
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I SHALL NOT ASK 


[ SHALL not ‘ask for anything, 
I shall not even sigh 





For one sweet, daring dream I had 





Of gay youth passing DY 







I yet shall quench my flaming heart 
Of all its fierce-fanned fire. 

There shall not stay, to vex you more, 

One faint, perverse desire. 










Oh, I shall grow as calm and still 
And restful as the wind 

That croons a little lullaby— 
If only you are kind! 

ELINoR CHIPP. 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 
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AST month we prepared you for 
the fiction treat of the year—a 
complete novelette by G. K. Chester- 
ton, to be published in the November 
number of AINSLEE’s. We are now 
able to tell you more about this story, 
though we shall not spoil the pleasure 
in store for you by giving away any of 
the astonishing details of the plot. 

“G. K. C.’s” novelette is called “The 
Peacock Trees.” Towering over the 
surrounding vegetation on an estate on 
the Cornish coast, stand three exotic 
trees transplanted from an African 
forest. Legend has it that they are en- 
dowed with malignant powers. The 
country people fear them and want 
them destroyed; but the squire, an old 
Colonial official, is intolerant of rustic 
superstitions. He sets out to demon- 
strate, by exposing his own person, 
that the trees are harmless. The result 
is a mystery of so unusual and weirdly 
fascinating a character that we chal- 
lenge you to lay down the magazine un- 
til you have read the tale through. Nor 
will you be able to guess at the outcome 
until you have reached the last two or 
three pages. “The Peacock Trees” i 
an example of Chesterton’s best work 
It is brilliantly 
strong interest. As a 
story, it surpasses the “Father Brown” 
tales by the same author, which created 
a furore a few years ago. 


A 9) 
A NOVELETTE like the above de- 


serves to be in good company. So 
we have planned to make the November 
AINSLEE’s an all-star number. This 
does not mean that we have joined in 
the scramble for mere names. The test 


written. There i a 


love detective 


of merit has been applied to each storyg 
But there is added interest in the fa 
that most of them are by well-know: 
authors. First on the list will be a long 
installment of a new serial, “The Neg 


lected Garden,” by Henry C. Rowland) 


The opening scene is laid in Nova 


Scotia, and the hero’s impetuous woo-} 


ing of an Acadian beauty strikes the 
keynote of the plot. The action then 
shifts to Panama, where we are intro- 
duced to some extraordinary people— 
including Applebo. Bear that name in 
mind. Applebo is going to provide you 
with unlimited merriment before the 
last chapter is printed. 

The short fiction will include “Just 
an Actress,” one of Adele Luehrmann’s 
popular stories of theatrical life; “The 
Arch Radicals,” a keen stab at coun- 
terfeit bohemianism, by Maude Rad- 
ford Warren; “Yesterday’s Roses,” by 
F. E. Baily; “A Harness for the 
Muse,” one of the best tales that Nina 
Wilcox Putnam ever wrote; and “Jo- 
seph,” the second story in Josephine 
A. Meyer’s “Nicolette” series. 


oe 
A FEW days after this number of 
y : 
AINSLEES appears on the news 
stands, the campaign for the Fourth 


Liberty Loan will get under way. The 
time for persuading the American peo- 
ple that it is necessary to lend money to 


the government for war purposes has . 


very properly passed. We all know that 
in the present crisis our incomes must 


be regarded as funds received in trust} 
subject to the superior war needs of the# 
The first three loans werey 
oversubscribed; this one must be, too,! 


government. 
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The Kiss 
That 
Burned 


They were taking 
him to hang him. Sud- 
denly, from that hostile, 
jeering crowd, she stood 
forth. With a quick, 
lithe spring, her foot 
was in his stirrup—she 
had bounded to his 
saddle! 

And then, for a 
shed moment—the man on the threshold of death, the young woman in the fullness of youth 
i beauty—linked together ! 

And she had never even seen him before! 
Read this fascinating story of how a woman’s red lips so unexpectedly wove four lives 
pan amazing adventure. It is a breath of the real West from 


BRET HARTE 


256 Brilliant Stories and Poems 


The sharp crack of a revolver—the gentle music of a wom- ever done it. Others have tried it—they ere but his imitators. 
luring laughter— the curse of a man hot in anger—these— No one has ever compared with him in doing it. If you do 
he things that build the fires of life and send the red blood not know Bret Harte, you do not know the West. If you do 
ing are in his pages not know him, you have missed the treasure house of Ameri- 
Across the mountains surged that throbbing tide of human- can literature 

king gold — tleeing from disgrace — suffering — hoping. Being a true American he hates whatever is dull, and he 
er was life so swift—so vivid. He was there, he sawit all. has kept it out of his books. Every page stands out a vital 
Never was romance so mingled with everyday life—never part of a gripping story. Every story tells an unforgetable 
life so full of surprises, of galloping adventures. With his tale of love and ambition and human sacrifice. 
-asbya miracle—Bret ‘Harte has caught it and set it down. Read him —see for yourself the enchanting spell of the 
He is the Sp: irit given by the Great West to tell the world West. Remember until you have read Brete Harte, you do 
be amazing dramas of its heart. //e zs the only one who has not know it. Mail the coupon today and be glad. 


1 Bargain We Pass On To ay, 


As you know, t price of paper has gone up. But by good fortune we have left a small remnant of an edition of Bret 


rie that was made when paper wascheaper. While these sets last you can have them at our special low price, 


REE— On Approval / " 


) volumes, beautifully made, handsomely bo und these sets are a treasure at any price—And now that onmeKINLAY, 
_ achance to get them at so small a cost, don’t miss your chance. Send the coupon at once for the of untenuite 
ple set—on approva:. Send them back at our expense if they're not more than you expect. The fame “30 Irving Place 
Bret Harte, the quality of the books, the low price, will make these books vanish as ice in sunshine, ¢ New vork 
yours while youcan. Send the coupon—now—today. a pcept your 

Fs anaiaianen Pleass 


. 
‘ se nd me on ap proval, 
INLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE 30 Irving Place, New York +’ wii'sisrsesirenata 
1e ect of Bret Harte’s 
Works in 20 volumes, 
mm” - - Ps bound in cloth. If, after 
: bt 2. inspection, I find same sat- 
v7 isfactory, I will send you 
$1.00 promptly, and $1.00 each 
¢ month thereafter for only 16 
months. If the books are notsat- 
4 isfactory, I willreturn them with 
in 10 days of receipt at your ex 
pense, and the e xamination is to cost 
fi me nothing. (If you would rather pay 
#7 cash, deduct 6 per cent). 
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& Pc - 4 Occupation 
— a If you prefer the beautiful half leather binding, change 
Re aB ys the payments to rene $1.00 first payment an $1.76 
~ mand thereafter for 16 mont 
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3 features you will find in the 
METROPOLITAN every month 


and in no other magazine— 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S 
PAGE 


The issues of the day interpreted and flavored 
with the robust Americanism of “an American’s 
American.” 


THE WORLD TIDE 


The world and the great forces directing the 
destinies of nations seen through the eyes of one 
who knows the Bagdad Railroad as you know 
your home street. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIVING 


The whimsical, sane and heartening philosophy 
and observations of one who loves books and 
life. The freshest feature you will find in any 
magazine. 






























val 


H. J. Whigham 





















Clarence Day, Jr 





The above plus special articles and real-life fiction go to 
make the METROPOLITAN incomparably the best mag- 























This coupon will bring the METROPOLITAN, 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Ains. 10-18 A. 
METROPOLITAN to your Send me the METROPOLITAN, each month, fn of fo 
h h. Send | for one year. I will remit $2.00 on receipt of your bill a : 
ome every mont 4 2 no and first copy of my subscription. ™ 
money now. Wait for our bill. | Wi 
Enroll now and make sure of ei S ye . 
your copy. The editions of the | bonanzs 
METROPOLITAN are limited Aditi 7 png 
because of paper conservation. Canadian postage 5S0c; foreign postage, 85c. pee 
PR 
I 
ese 
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Watch and Jewelry 
Catalog. (IT IS FREE! 


There are over ant? puocogesonie illus- 
trationsof d Rings, Di dLa 
Vallieres, Diamond Ear Screws, Diamond 
Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, Signet and 
Emblem Rings, Watches, Wrist Watches, 
Bracelets, Cuff Links, Brooches, Lockets, 

hains, Charms, Silverware, Clocks, 
Toilet Sets; also our wonderfully showy 

bled Solitaire Di d Clusters. 

Whatever you select will be sent, all 
shipping es prepaid. 

You See and Examine the Article 
Right in Your Own Hands 

If “satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided into 
eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 
Every article is specially priced. 

Any diamond purchai from usmay be 
exchanged for other selection at the full 
price paid. With this privilege you need 
bave no hesitancy ing selections. 
WATCHES 25025 its 

trates an de 

scribes all the new watches—16, 17, 19, 21, 
23 Jewels, solid gold and gold filled cases; 
all the new popular designs. Splendid bar- 

4 gains in 25-year guaranteed watches on 


ac low as pae9O A MONTH 


as low as 
for make selections and have as 


Zh Bend Catalog. 
many erticies as you wish charged in one account, 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. 548208 N. State St., Chicago, Hl. 
(Est, 1858) «= STORES IN LEADING CITIES 
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Waste Store Space Pay 
$600 to $3,000 Profits Yearly 

Any merchant or exhibitor can operate 
thismoney-making 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn 
Machine with his reg- 
ular business, and our 
price-wrecking offer 
wil save him $175 cold 
cash, New lot of unbeat- 
able bargains — rebuilt, 
guaranteed like new. Sac- 
ificed by owners who moved, 
went to war or went out of 
besiness. 









$1759 











Earns 5times as much 
per square foot as any- 
thing known to trade. 
Occupies only 26 by 32 
in, of floor space. Beau- 

built. Operates 
Draws crowds. 


Write Quick! 


While this lot lasts. Get 
signed proof of profits, 
bonanza cut price and 
small cash payment plan 
that lets you pay out of 
money machine brings 
rite to 
PROFIT MACHINE EXCHANGE 
Dept. 14, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Distributors of Money-Making Equipment 
for Merchants and Exhibitors. (1) 









Pay 97c a 
Day from 


Your Profits 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the 
ou urged me to send it in to Scranton? 
ow happy we were when I came home 
We owe 
all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, our 


comforts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now know 


the joy of happy, prosperous homes because they 
let the International Correspondence Schools 
prepare them in their sparetime for bigger work. 


ou will find them in city, town and country— 


in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 


farms and on rfilroads. 


There are clerks who 


became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and 
Executives; carpenters who became Architects 
and Contractors; mechanics who became Engi- 
neers and Electrical Experts; men and boys 
who rose from nothing at all to splendid respon- 


si 


ble positions. 
More than a million men and women in the last 26 years 


have advanced themselves in position and salary through 


1.C.S. help. Over 100,000 are studying right now. 


You 


can join them and get in line for promotion. 


The first step to su¢eess in the I. C. S. way is to choose 


our career from this list and mark and mail this coupon 
ere and now. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


607, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 





orin the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric ies and Railways 
Electric iring 

Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 

Gas Engine Operating 

OIVIL ENGINEER 

Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
JARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 


ia) 


SULIT TTT 


TRAFFIC MANAGE 
Railway Accountant 
‘Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 


Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
}Railway Mail Clerk 


Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 


Spanish 
AGRIOULTURE Frenob 
Italian 


Poultry Raising 








Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


}Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
R 


Common School Subjects 


AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 





Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. 














City 
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ke VANDERBILT HOTEL 
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OUR patronage at the Vanderbilt Hotel will 
be highly appreciated and everything pos- 
sible will be done for your comfort. 

During your stay in New York it will 

be pleasant to be near the fashionable 

shopping district, the theatres, clubs and the busy 

part of town, and at the same time in a district 
noted for its quiet air of comfort. 

All this you will find at the Vanderbilt Hotel on 
the direct car lines and subway. 

The Vanderbilt Hotel is noted for its cuisine and 
its service. Its appointments are beautiful and 
homelike, the charges reasonable, and it makes its 
own appeal to exclusive travelers. 

Watton H. MARSHALL, 
Manager, 
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ring Out - Hidden — 


the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
-. is one fair to look u upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 


SSE y 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
netureinene. Have you tried it? 
Mercolized Wax footer ans? Pigneey mith direc- Bo y A b oO u t Thi 
Boys, you can make g 
money each month selli 


The Boys’ Magazine. 


splendid business experie 


Why Pay Full Prices? }] | °f sreat value later oni! 
Diamond Benking i ea rae ea hs us today for 5 

ee eee Bn 2° Monee: 
“Jou: Defioy & Sons =. <a Fae a sot The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
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WALTHAM 
ELGIN 
HOWARD 
ROCKFORD 
ILLINOIS 
HAMILTON 





Any Watc WANT 
A, CREDIT 


p Customer Writes $ ©! bave had my watch just 
tod d atch - 
or says its the best time keeper on the Suseae Pi seis Mad onalaoed WOMEN doing work that calls for 


monthly payment of $1.00." We have thousands of such jetters 
die from satisfied customers, who have bought from us on unusual physical exertion enjoy 


; —Ex ress aia 1) garter comfort and security by wearing 
30 Days Trial x ‘Square No Mone * = Ary and I truss Velvet Grip Hose Supporters. They 
Ee people. That is why f am doing the greatest credit Watch, Die stand strain, give long wear and render 


and Jewelry business in the world. triotic service b 
Watches Guaranteed for 25 Years = 7 


I Smash the Terms Reducing Hosiery Bills 


They prevent tearing and drop stitches 
REFER D 
we will hg da ces ) Dems Ne Ana and thus save stockings. To make sure 


th kind of credit you get from r clas 
A Charge Account the seine kind of credit goa gvt from } of getting —— Gio look for the p 
ebestta our income might be, *. you can now own the finest of watches, having the button that is 


I Catal Og F SBRIE EE 80=3 e your came nnd witrns 1 OBLONG and ALL RUBBER 
ai: e 

most beautiful er of its kind E xs L-— Eig I want you to have this Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere 

- SQUARE ‘DEAL MILLER, Pres. GEORGE FROST CO., ene BosTon 

MILLER-HOEFER CO. 1101 Mille troit, Mick. 
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AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. 0. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., These fis euring. streaks of can be cnaity 
com away with Mary ‘s Color 

TY Restorer. It is: d 

7 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CI pee ow sclexless uid, c ‘clean’ sSen nal clue on —— that 


the original c fF -5 £ OS 
Send for Free Trial Bottle 


ondapesie snaaieloonis comb and 
prove this is true by 
actual test. Treat 
one lock as directed 
magical 
ly it is restore Say 
exactly the patural 
color of your hair—black, dark brow 
bre own, light brown—better, enclose a jock in your 
letter.’ Order full sized bottle om us if you pre 
fer not to buy from your druggies 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 630 Coidmen 8 Bidg., 
St. Paul, Minn. Est. 50 yre. 
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ee Hi h t G d ; 504, TIFFANY STYLE 
Ciuerer Rin PLar- g es ra e RING SET WITH ONE 


oes: St GENUINE rie guatir® ot 


SO 14-K 


“a tel DT AMONDS $2.99) 


camone.siio]| BUY TODAY—10 MONTHS TO PAY 
No Deposit — Free Examination 


502 YOU DONT PAY ONE CENT until you examine the article. IF NOT SATIS. If 
ROUND | FIED-RETURN AT OUR EXPENSE! When satisfied. pay only one-fifth the 
ce 2 _ the rest in TEN EASY EQUAL NTHLY PAYMENTS. Every |) 
P 
BELCHER EET’ oo sy aranteed for Quality ). 
T WITH a“sw be exchan for a more expensive one at 
on oe A YEARLY INCREASE VALUE OF 7't;% plus the full ofiginal price 
ONE FINE Quatt Send for YOUR_FREE CATALOG 98P which contains over 1000 illustrations of feira on DIA- 


25.00) high Sit French I Tollet 
Anes ae Ware, Ont Glass, Cameras and Phoncgraphe. EVERYTHING AT ROCK BOT: (i> "> $109.00 - 
; TOM PRICES. Write to Dept. 98° TODAY 
Gaitrieriny orécu Liberty Bonds Accepted in Payment. mit cietint ure anata 


RING ser WITH ONE FINE L. W. SWEET & COMPANY, Inc. SET WITH ONE FINE QUAL-| 
Dept. 98P 2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY _4iTLciAuoNe SOP .0c. 
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27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 


HEADACHE 
aoe TA B L E. T S Semin 





For HEADACHES, NEURALGIAS, LAGRIPPE, COLDS, 
‘Women’s ACHES AND ILLS 


10 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR “A-K” TABLETS 25 








Physician Says Nuxated Iron Quickly Puts Astonish- 
ing Strength and Energy into the Veins of Men 
and Brings Roses to the Cheeks of Nervous, Run- 

wn Women. 


Ask the first hundred strong, healthy people you 
meet to what they owe their strength and see how 
many reply “ Nuxated Iron.” Dr. James Francis 
Sullivan, formerly physician of Bellevue Hospital, 
(Outdoor Dept.) New York, and'the Westchester 
County Hospital, says: “Thousands of people suffer 
from iron deficiency but do not know what to take. 
There is nothing like organic iron—Nuxated Iron— 
to quickly enrich the blood, make beautiful, healthy 
women, and strong, vigorous, iron men, To make 
absolutely sure that my patients get real organic iron 
and not some form of the metallic variety, I always 
greneribe Nuxated Iron in its original packages. 
uxated Iron wlll increase the strength and endur- 
ance of week, nervous, run-down folks in two weeks’ 
time in many instances.” 
MANUFACTURERS’ Nore: Nuxated Iron recommended above by 
Dr. Sullivan can be obtained from any good druggist with or without 
a physician’s prescription on an absolute manufacturers’ guarantee 
of success or money refunded 








We believe in producing rather than promising. 
We know we can save you money. You will agree’ 
if you will let us show you 


OUR BIG BARGAIN BULLETIN IS FREE 
WE SHIP EVERYWHERE | 
NION TIRE COpirrsporct rn 


YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there 
fore, of great service when you need a newspape : 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
Tell him to show you sample 





ness profitable? 
of Ainslee’s, Popular, Smith’s, People’s Favorite, 
Top-Notch, Detective Story Picture-Play 
magazines. Select those you want and he will 
gladly deliver them to your residence regularly. 


and 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


Publishers New York 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Swear Off Tobacco 





e 


Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 60 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 





nerves, and will make you feel better in ever 

way. If youreally want to quit the tobacco habi 

—get rid of it so completely that when you see 

aon using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
; desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
4 of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- “i 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- Bp SP 





antee goes with each full treatment. If 


Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit L L 


= sehen accending to the plain and XN : 

8) irections, your money Wi 

cheerfully refunded upon demand. Fr (ores B re) oO k C ropbaelede! 
Let Us Send You P 


Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


If you're a slave of the tobacco Dept. 570. , ti pay pce Mo 

habit and want to find a eure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in ong way, 
of quitting ‘for keeps” you owe it to your free booklet wins the wapneee = a 

yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco leemer will positively free 

coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 

address on a postal and receive our free 

booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 

b on the humansystem, and positive proof 

pene Reale that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 

Pleasures, Con [ free you from the habit. Street and No. 


' forts, Tururies Newell Pharmacal Company 
= Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. Towa 


Name 
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N DS oN CRED 


PAY.AS YOU CAN pt phn gt | 


Send no money 


us to ship to you. 


l 


Your credit is good. 


We trust you for anything you want. 


Lyon Diamonds 


are the BEST QUALITY rfect cut and bi ive: white 
Every Diamond in our pia M of bao. 


isa GE 


Every Diamond 
8% Yearly Dividend Offer Fv Diamond is acomprid bya 


MORE than that. 
get absolute protection. 


Buy Now At Low Prices 


We guarantee you 8% yearly toareene in value on a! 


value and doy 


exchanges, 


Shipments made without expense to you, Y, 
incur no ris! ‘ou examine carefully—if gat 


pcan ar, OR oe only one-fifth of the purchase price and kee; it. If unsatisfactory, return at 
pa: 


y a cent until you are convinced 


.yon Diamonds are Supe 


Val ue. Let - Peplain how to build a solid foundation for the future. Send TODAY 
Free Catalog 17E. 


ok M. LYON & CO. Marden lane New Yor/ 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


AGENTS—Snappiest Household 
Line on earth. led hot sellers, steady 
repeaters—100% profit. 500 light 
weight, fast selling, popular priced 
necessities. Agents’ outfit free. Get 
busy—quick—write today; postal will 
do. American Products Co., 6042 
Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 








Personal 


LET MADAME KOSMOS help you 
by giving your life prediction. Send 
birth-date and dime. De Laurene 
Kosmos, Box 291 X, Louisville, Ky. 





Patents and Lawyers—Continued 


YOURIDEA WANTED. PATENT 
YOUR INVENTION, I'll help you 
market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice free. Patents 
advertised free. Richard B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276 Ww Woolworth _Bidg., New York, 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free, Highest references. Best 
results, Promptness assured, Send 
sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








Patents and Lawyers 


WANTED AN IDEA—Send postal 
for Needed Inventions, List of Patent 
Buyers and Guide Book. Tells How 
to Secure Patent Through Our Credit 
Plan. Randolph & Co., Dept. 4, 
Washington, D.C. 








| N 





Wanted New Ideas: Write for How to 
Obtain a Patent. List of Patent Buy- 
ersand Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 
in prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Jinth, Washington, D.C, 


Songs, Poems, ete, 


Write a Song—Patriotic or popu 
I compose music and guarantee pul 
lication. Send words today. Thor 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chicago, 


WRITE the words for a song, 
write music and guarantee p 
lisher’s acceptance. Submit po 
now. Chester Music Co., 53888, D 
born Street, Suite 102, Chicago, 


WHO will write the Song Hit, 
the War? If you have an idea sult. 
ble for such a song write for Fre 
Booklet, “Songwriters Manual ¢ 
Guide.” We revise poems, compos 
music, secure copyright and facil 
tate free publication or sale. Poems 
submitted, examined free. Knicke- 
bocker Studios,106 Gaiety Bldg,N.Y< 


SONGWRITERS—Send your poem 
today for best offer and immediat 
publication. Free examinatia 
Music composed, Booklet on request 
Authors & Composers Service (, 
Suite 516, 1433 Broadway, New Yor. 

















Short Story Writers 


Faspeteatee is otemnions demand 


Wanted! =~ 
ieee a Bay 
SR hsict Goes Bet ces 


“How 


sar isqpmell 
te and other great writers 
sing your spare tina, 


al introduc a A ere that a fs balog 
Hoosier institute Short Story Dept,. Devt.1076, 4 ‘cee ‘na. 


FREE BO 
fief To | 
qt 

APrano | 
—— 


hoto plays,maga- 
amend 24,368 
jncomefors writer. 


to Write,’* 


plete piece in eve 
derstand 








Fuily illustrated 


Fo 
free.Diploma granted. Write today for 64-p: ree book, “How 
M. L. Quinn Conservatory, "ZSciai Union Bidz. Boston, Mas 


j Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skille 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 
at one-quarter usual cost, Dr. Quin! 


famous Written Method 18 endorsed by leading musicians andheadsd 
State Conser vareree s. Successful25 years. Playchords at onceandar 
vy key, 


within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy tom 
r beginners or feochere, old or young. 
to Learn Piss. 


Studio Ad,® 





N THIS DAY AND AGE 
Pissention to your appearance 

is solute necessity i 
you ne ~ make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as possible for your own 
self - satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you 
will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by your “ooks," there- 
fore it pays to “look your best” 
at all times, Permit no one 
te see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the fail- 
ure or success of your life. 
Which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper 
“TRADOS” (Mode 1 24) corrects 
now ill-shaped noses without 
operation, quickly, safely and 
permanently Is pleasant and 


does not Interfere with one’s 





YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


BUT YOUR NOSE? 











After 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost tf not satisfac 


occupation, being worn at night. MI, TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1044 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Great Features 
of The Brunswick Method 


of Reproduction 


IRST, you want a phonograph 
which plays all records exactly as 
they are designed to be played. 
Records are not yet standard. Different 
artists sing or play for different concerns, 


So there is no universal reproducer, 
no universal needle, Until The Bruns- 
wick Method of Reproduction brought 

The Ultona, one had to be satisfied with a one-record 
instrument or else resort to makeshift attachments. 


The Ultona makes The Brunswick a universal 
player — each record is played precisely as the maker 
specifies. The Uitona presents to each type of record 
the proper diaphragm and needle. 


Yet please understand that The Ultonais not an attachment, 
but an altogether new and exclusive conception. At the turn 
of the wrist it adjusts itself. Itis always ready. You can play 
one record after another, of different make. 


Second, you want a phonograph like 


ALL PHONOGRAPHS i! 








because of its superior 
tone. The Brunswick re- 
gains all the tones hither- 
to lost, for it embodies a 
new amplifier, built en 
tirely of wood, 


Metal construction, we 
ascertained bytest,cannot 
release and expand sound 
waves. 


So the “throat” and the 
“mouth” of The Bruns- 
wick are of rare holly 
wood, moulded to meet 
acoustic requirements. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YCRK 


Branch Houses in Principal Jities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


The result, as you will 
note instantly, is more 
faithful reproduction, with 
complete avoidance of the 
metallic, rasping noises. 


Prove to yourself that 
The Brunswick is your 
personal choice A com- 
parison is simple. Your 
ear can decide. 

And we gladly urge you 
to make these tests before 
you buy. Brunswick 


Dealers everywhere join us in in- 
viting you to hear The Brunswick 


Canadian Distributors, Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 





Brunswick 
Amplifier 


a new idea in 
tone reproduc- 
tion, departing 
from old-time 
crudities. Tones 
hitherto lostare 
now brought 
cutin Tich 
clarity. 





Which Face Represents 
Your Feelings ? 


Cover the right half of this picture 
and see a man with whom coffee 
disagrees. Cover the left half and 
see —there's health and comfort in 


POSTUM 





